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CHAFMBvXV, : 

Letter from Alfred Percy to his Mother^ 

" My beab Motbbk. 

I AM shocked by your 
story o£ Kate Robiason*-^! agree with 
you in cejoioing^ that Caroline had suffi- 
cient penetration to see the fau]ts of 
Buckhurst Falconer's character, and 
steadiness enough, notwithstanding his 
agreeable talents, npyer to give him any 
encouragement. I agree with you also^ 
that it was fortunate that her last letter 
VOL, II. B 
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to liim was written and sent, before tliis 
affair came to hec knowledge. It was 
much better that she should abide by 
her objection to bis general principles^ 
than to have had explanations and dis* 
cussions on a subject, into which she 
could not enter with propriety. 

^^ I willy as you desire, keep Buck^ 
hurst's secret. Indeed, in a worldly point 
of view, it bcAioves him that it should be 
carefully kept, because Bishop Clay, the 
prelate^ who gave him his present livings 
though he tolerates gormandizing to ex- 
cess, is extremely strict with his clergy 
in other matters^ and, as I once heard 
Buckhurst say, . 

^ Compounds for sint he it inclinM to, 
^ By damning those he has no mind to.^ 

Buckhurst had» I believe, hopes that 
Caroline would have relented^ in conse^ 
quence of his last overture^ he wa§ 
ihrown into despair by her answer, con* 
taining, as he told me, such a calm and 
civil repetition of her refusal — ^that he 
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•wears be will never trouble ber again.^-* 
For a fortnight after^ he protests he was 
ready to hang btmself.^— About that 
time, I rappose, when he heard of Kate 
Robinson's deaths be shut himself up in 
bis room for several days^-Hiaid he was 
not well> aisd could not see any body. 
When be came out again, he looked 
wretchedly ill, and unhappy — I pitied 
blm^^I felt the truth of what Rosamond 
said, ^ that there is such a mixture of 
good and bad in his character, as makes 
one cAange one's opinion of him every 
half hour/ 

He has just done me an essential sar« 
vice.— He learnt the other day from one 
of his sisters the secret reason why Lord 
Oldborough was displeased with God- 
frey, and, I suspect, though this was 
not avowed, the true cause why Godfrey 
was despatched to the West Indies.-~ 
Lord Oldborough had been told either 
by Cunningham, or by one of his sisters, 
Aat Gvidfrey made love to Miss Hauton, 
and that when he came to town osten- 
B 2 
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sibly on some regiitaeiitel basiness, and 
'was pleaidii^g for a brother-officer^ his 
concealed motive was to break off the 
marriage of his Lordship's niece. Buok«« 
hiirst had beeri at the opera in the same 
box with Miss Hauton^ and with my 
brother Godfrey one night in particular; 
when his conduct had been misrepre- 
sented^ and as soon as he found that 
Lord Oldborotfgh had been deceived^ 
Buckhum was determined that he should 
know the. truths or^ at leasts that he 
should know that my brother was not 
to blame* Godfrey never mentioned the 
subject to me. But^ from what I can 
understand^ the lady showed him dtstin-^ 
guished attention. How Buckhurst F^« 
coner managed to right my brother in 
Lord Oldborough's opinion without in^ 
vqhing the young lady^ I do not know* 
<r-He said that he had fortunately had 
an opportunity one evening at his fiU 
ther's, when he was playing at chegs 
with Lord Oldborpugh^ of speaking to, 
him on that subject^ when none of his 
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fiffiftily WAS watching him.. He told me 
that Lord Qldborough- desires to see me, 
and has appointed his >hour iojaorrow 
Biormng.*^Now> Rosa^pnd^ my dear^ 
set yoor imagination to work; Imtist go 
and draw a rfpiication, ^Inch vrlW keep^ 
mine last bound. 

i ' Yotars trnly, - 

At the appointed hour^ Alfred waited 
upon the ministeri and was received gra* 
ciously. — ^Not one word of , Godfrey ^ hoiy- 
everj or of any thing leading to that 
subject. Lord Oldborougfa spoke to Al- 
fred as to the son of his old friend. — He 
began by lamenting '^ the misfortunes^ 
which had deprived Mr. Percy of that 
estate and station^ to which he had done 
honor/' His Lordship , went on, tp say^i 
that " he was sorry that Mr* Percy's 
love of retirement^ or pride of independ* 
ence^ precluded all idea of seeing him 
in parliament ; but he hoped that Mr. 
Per9y's sons were in this extravagant 
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notion of independence, and in tliis 0iify, 
unlike their fitther/' 

With; all due deference, Alfred took 
the liberty of replying to the word ex/rtf- 
vagant, and endeavored to explfetin>< that, 
his father's ideas of independence did 
not go beyond just bounds: LordOkRK>- 
rough, contrary to his usual custonr^ 
when he met with any thing tike confCra* 
diction, did not look displeased, on the 
contrary, he complimented Alfredpn his 
being a good advocate.^ — Alfred was' go-^ 
Ing to fall into a commonplace, about a 
good cause. — But from that he was hap^ 
pily saved by Lord Oldborough's chang* 
ing the conversation. 

He took up a pamphlet, which lay 
upon his table. It was Cunningham 
Falconer's, that is to say, the pamphlet 
which was published in Cunningham's 
name, and for which he was mean 
enough to take the credit from the poor 
starving genius in the garret. Lord 
Oldborough turned over the leaves— 
** Here is a passage^ that was quoted yes* 
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teirday at dinner, at Ckmimmioner t$X^ 
coner'ss but I don't tbmk that any o£ 
tiie cQmpanyj or the Commiaiioner hun« 
4f^j though he k, or. was, a reading: 
siaoy could recollect to what author it 
aUudes/' 

. Lord Oldborougb poioted to the pas- 
•aget 

'* Thus the fane of heroes is at last neg^ 
lectediy (heir toorshippersi . and Iqfl to the 
eioarejfthe birds of Heaven^ or abandoned 
tothe HTpents.qftheearthJ^ 

, Alfred fortunately recolteeted that thir 
aUuded to a description in Arrian of the 
Idand of Achilles, the present Isle of ser-^ 
pents, where there is that temple. of the 
hero, of which, as the historian says, ^' the 
care is left to the birds alone^ who, every 
morning, repair to the $ea,. wet their 
wings, and sprinkle the temple, afterwards 
sweeping: with their plumage itV saered 
pavement/' 

Lord Oldborough smiled, and said,- 
^^The author • . ..the reputed author ot 
thaa pamphlet. Sir, is obliged toyon:fQtr 
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thccuving light upon a passage^ which he 
doold not himself docidate." 

This speech of Lord OMborough'^ al« 
hided to somelbing that had passed at a 
dinner at Lord Skreene's^ the day before 
Cunningham had set out on his embassy. 
Cimfiittghatai had Imeeii posed by this pas- 
sage^ for which Secretary Cope^ who hated 
liQin^ had 'jnalieiously complimented him, 
and .besought hrm to explain it. — Secre- 
tary /Cope^. who was apoety made an 
epigram on Ctinningfaam> the diploma- 
tistL. The lines we do not temember^ 
^The points. of >it were^ that Cunningham 
was so complete a diplomatiit, that he 
would not omnmit himself 'by giving up 
his authority, even for a quotation, and 
tiiat when he knew the author of an 
excellent thing,; he, with admirable good 
faith, kept it to himself. This epigram 
remained at the tiipe a profound secret 
to Lord Oldborough. Whilst Cunning- 
ham was going with a prosperous gale, 
it was not heard of; but it worked round 
according to the manoeuvres of courts. 



just by the time the tide of fitvor began 
to ebb. lord OldBorough^ dissatisfied 
with one of Cunningham's despatches, 
was heard to say, as he folded it ap-r^ 
" A slovenfy peiformance P* 

I'hen, at the happy moment, stepped 
in the rival Secretary Cope, and put into 
his Lordship's hands the epigram and 
the anecdote.—— 

AH this the reader is to talce as a note 
explanatory upon Lord Oldborough's 
last speech to Alfred, and now to go on 
with the eonfersation — ^at the word eftc^^ 
cidate. 

^* I sUspect," — contmued his Lord» 
ship, ** that Mr. Alifred Percy knows 
more of this pamphlet altogether, than 
the reputed author ever did." 

Alfired felt himself change color, and 
the genius in the garret rushed upon his 
mind; at the same instant be recollected^ 
that he was not at liberty to name Mr. 
Temple, and that he must not betray 
Cuiiningham. — ^Alfred answered, «^ that 
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it was not surprising he should know the 
pamphlet well> as be probably admired 
it more> and had read it oftener^ than 
the author himself had ever done/' 

'^ Very wellparried^ young gentleman. 
7— You will not allow^ then^ that you had 
any hand in writing it/* 

" No, my Lord," said Alfred, " I had 
none whatever; I never saw it till it was 
published/' 

^^ I have not a right, in politeness, to 
press the question. — ^Pennitme, however, 
to say, that it is a performance of which 
any man might be proud." 

"I should, my Lord, be proud . . , 
very proud, if , I had written it; but I 
am incapable of assuming a merit that 
is not mine, and I trust the manner in 
which I now disclaim it does not appear 
like the affected modesty of an author, 
who wishes to have that believed which 
he denies. I hope I convince your Lord- 
ship of the truth." 

*' I cannot have any doubt of what 
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joa assert in this serious manner^ Sir. 
May I ask if you can tell me the name 
of the real author?" 

^^ Excuse me, my Lord — I cannot. I 
have; answered your Lordship with per- 
fect openness, as far as I am concerned/' 

" Sir," said Lord Oldborough, " I 
confess that I began this conyersation 
with the prepossession,, that you were 
equal to a performance^ of which I 
think highly^ but you. have succeeded 
in convincing me that I- was mistaken^ 
— that j^ott. are not equal — ^but superior 
tout." 

Upon this compliment, Alfred,. as he 
thought ,the force of. politeness could no 
farther gp, rose,.bowed,4md prepared to 
retire. 

*^ Are you in a hurry to leave me, 
Mr. Percy?" 

*^ Quite the contrary,, but I«was afraid 
of encroaching upon your Lordship's 
goodness; I know that your time is most 
valu^able, and that your Lordship, has so. 
much business of importance."— 
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** Perhaps Mr, Alfred Percy may as- 
sist me in saving time hereafter,"— ^~ 

Alfred sat down again, as his Lord- 
ship's eye desired it.~Lord Oldhoroiigh 
rem&ined for a few moments silent, lean- 
ing upon his arm on the table^, deep in 
thotight 

** Yes, Sir," said he, '^ I certainly 
have, as you say, much business upoii 
my hands.— ——Bat that is not the diffi- 
culty.— -—With hands and beads business 
is easily arranged and expedited.—^' 
I have hands and heads enough at my 
command. — ^Talents of all sorts, can be 
obtained for their price, but, that which 
is above all price, integrity cannot — ^ 
There's the difficulty— there is my dif- 
ficulty. I have not a single man about 
me, whom I can trust — many, who un- 
derstand my views, but none who feet 
them — * Des ames.de boue et de fange!* 
-—Wretches who care not if the throire 
and the country perish, if their little in- 
terests ...... Young gentleman," said 

he^ recollecting himself, and turning to 
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Alfr^i-^^^ I feel as if I weus speaking to 
a part of yonr father^ when I am 3peafc« 
ing to you/* 

Alfred fbk thisrcomplimient^ and Lord 
Oldboroogh saw that he felt it strongly. 

^^ Then, my dear Sip/^ said }ie, — ** you 
ttnderistatid mO'^I see we understands 
a»d' shall suit one another, I am ih 
want of a secretarjr, to Suj^ply the plelce 
of Mr. CutiniDghani Falconer. -^Mt'i 
Drakelow is going to Constantinople.—^ 
Bot he shatf first initiate his successor in 
the business of hieol^e — a routine whicK 
Ijtile^minds would mik^ great minds be^ 
lieve is> mystery above ordinary com- 
prehension. — Bitty Sif , I Wave Ao donbt^ 
that you W)U be expert in a very short 
time Jn the teobiH<ial;part>-^a the rou- 
tine- ei office.^- A*di if it suttt you^ 
Views^ ift oifie.wdrd, I should Bfe hiappy 
to^have you for my priviRte secretary.-^ 
Tal^e time to consider, if yod do not 
wish to give an answer immediately ;* but 
Ib6g that you will cbnsult no' one bu< 
y^ourself— not even j^ur father. — Arid as 
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soon B$ yonr miod is made np^ fet nw 
know yonr decision." 

After returning thanks to the minister^ 
who bad, by this time, risen to a prodi- 
gious height in Alfred's opinion, after hav* 
ing reiterated his thanks with a warmth 
which was not dii^leasing,. he retired.— * 
The account of his feelings on this occat 
sion are. given with. much truth in his 
own letter, fnom which, we extract the 
passage : 

'' I believe I felt a litUe like Gil Bias 
after his first visit at court. Vapors of 
ambition certainly mounted into my 
head, and made me a little giddy; that 
night I did not sleep quite so well as 
usual. The Bar and the Court, Lord 
Oldborough and my specialpleader, were 
continually before my. eyes balancing 
in my imagination all the procs and ctmst 
T—I fatigued myself,, but could neither 
rest nor decide— seven years of famine at 
the bar — ^horrible ! — ^but then independ* 
ence and liberty of conscience — and in 
time, success — ^the certain reward of in-» 
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dnstry — welUearaed wealth— ^perhaps — 
honors — ^why. not the highest professional 

honors. ^The life of a party-man and 

a politician agreed by all who have tried 
— even by this very Lord Oldborough 
himself, agreed to be an unhappy life — 
obliged to live with people I despise — 
might be tempted, like others, to do 
things for which I should despise myself 
-HSfubject to caprice — at best, my for- 
tune quite dependant on my patron's 
contintiance in power — ^power and favor 
uncertiun. 

^ It was long before I got my proes 
and cons even into this rude preparation 
for comparison, and longer still before. the 
logical process of giving to each good 
and evil it's just value, and drawing 
dear deductions from distinct premises, 
could be accomplished. However, in 
four and twenty hours I solved the 
problem. 

.. ^^ I. waited upon Lord Oldborough to 
tell him my conclusion. With profes- 
sions of gratitude, respect, and attach- 
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ment more sincere, I fancy/ than those 
fae usually hears^ 1 began ; and ended by 
telling him in the best manner I oould^ 
that I thought niy trade was more honest 
tbdh his, and that, hard as a lawyer's life 
was^ I preferred it to a polittciaa's.*-^^ 
You don't sdspect me of saying all this 
*— No, I was not quite so brutal-^r-butj 
perhaps; it was implied by my declin*- 
ing the honor of the secretaryship, and 
prfeferring to abide Irjr my profession*— 
Lord Oldborough looked * . . • or Iny va^ 
nity fancied that he looked disappointed; 
'-—After a pause of silent displeasure, he 
said, 

** Welt, Sifj upon the whole I believe 
you have decided wisely. I am sorry 
that you cahnot serv^ me, and that I 
cannot serve you ill the manner which I 
had proposed. Yours is a profession itt 
which ministerial support can be of little 
use, but in which talents, perseverance* 
and integrity, are secure, sooner or later, 
of success. — I have, therefoP6, only to 
wish you opportunity.— And, if any means 
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In^my poWSr should occuf of ilceelerBfrng 
that opportunity, you may depend upon 
it. Sir,' said his Lordship, hoMfng out 
his hand to tne, ^ I shall ttot forget you 
■=^even if 3rou if ere ttot^ the son of toy old 
Mtntidy yx>u have made an. interest for 
yourself in my mind.' 

«<Thiis satirfaevorily we paited-^lf t^— 
Just as I reached- the door^ his 'Lordship 
added--- 

*' Your brother Ci^tain Perey * ♦ . . • 
Have 3Pod heard from him lately?' . . • • 

'^ Yei^ my Lord, from Plymouth^ 
Where they nere diiven back by con<^ 
tnury i/rinds.' ' 

*f Ha \^*^he was well, I hope ?* 
• ; *f Very well, » I thank your Lordship/ 
- ** HhaVs welli — He is a temperate 
man, I think. — So he will stand the cli^ 
mate of the West Indies — ^and, probably, 
it will not be neeessary for his Majesty*!^ 
service, that he should remain there 
long.' , 

; <^ I bowed*-~-*was again retiriilg, and 
was again recalled. 
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^^ There was a Major ia your bfolbet^f 
regiment, about whom Captain Percys 
spoke to me ... . Major ^ . . . .' ' 

** Gascoigne, I believei, my Lord*' .^ 

** Gascoigne — true — Gascoigne.'— ^ 
His Lordship wrote the name down in a 
note-book. 

** Bows for the last time^-^not a word 
more on either side. ■ ■ ■ 

'^ And now that I have written all this 
to you, my dear mother^ I am almost 
ashamed to send it-^because it is so full 
of egotism. But Rosamond, the excuser 
general, will apologize for me, by plead- 
ing that I was obliged to tell the truths 
and the whole tputh.—My father tooj I 
know, can tolerate better, honest^ vanity 
than *' pride that apeshumility/* What- 
ever you may think of the manner, yooi 
will, I hope, approve the matter. — ^I^ 
think I anv safe, at least, in my father's 
approbation^ having kept clear of pa* 
tronage, and having asked no favor but a 
government frank to convey this packet 
to you, — If you have any letters foD 
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CtodlnBy, send them to me bdbre the 
first Wednesday in the month, ivhcn the 
West- India packet sails. I have ezecnted 
all your commissions — don't be afraid of 
trettbling me with more.~-Ala&i I am 
aot yet so busy as to find commissions 
troublesome. 

: 5^ Erasmus says he has written my 
mother two folio sheets, and that I need 
aay tfothing about him. — 
"I am gkd to hear you are all going 
to Hungerford-Castle. — Whilst they were 
in town> Mrs. Hungerford and Mrs. Mor- 
timer, were very kind to. Erasmus and to 
me;, more so> since we lost our fortune, 
I think, than before. — Love to Carolme, 
and thanks for her letter. — ^Love to Rosa- 
mond, upon condition that she will write 
to me from Hungerfbrd- Castle, and cheer 
my solitude in London wilh news from 
the country^ and from home. — 
Your affectionate son, 

AI.FRB9 ?&]tGTc 

« P.S. I hope you all like O'Brien." 
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O'Bri^n^ we hope the reader repcikkO/^^ 
wds the poor Irishniaii, -wlmse' 1^^ tM' 
sargeon had condemtitd' to be cut ofF> 
bat which was saved by Erassnus.*-rA.* 
considerable* time afterwards, one mom«^ 
ing, when Erasiiius was just gettihg tlp^ 
he heard a loud knock at his door> andw' 
one and the 'Same instant pushing pdst 
his servant into his bed^cbambier, and 
to the foot of bis bed, rushed 0*Briem 
breathles5> and with a face persfHritig 
joy— 

- ^^ I a(3ce your Honor's p&rdon, Mmtbt, 
but it's what yon- rid wanting down street 
in all haste^-^Here's an el^ant cfl«e forifey 

Doctor dear!— *-That paihter-jtotlefiftiii 

down in the square there beyond that H 

not expected/' — 

^^ Not expected T'— «said Erasmus. 
'^ Ay, not expected, so put on ye with 

the speed of Ught«— Where's his waiBt<- 

coat?" continued he, turnitig to Dr. 

Percy^s astonished servant— '' and coat ? 

•i^tbe top coat— *and the wig--*ha3 he 
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one ?-^ Weill boots, or slioeB give him s^ny 
way,— — 

" Bat I doti't eleaiiy tmderttand • • • « 
Pray did this: geotlemaQ send for merw 
siud Dr.. Percy % 

♦^ Send for your Honor t Troth, hd 
neter thought 4^ itr-^No nor couidn't-^ 
bow could he? and he in the way jbe 
was and is^^Bnt God bless ye 1 and neimr 
mind shavhig, or another might get it 
afore weM be back. Though there was 
wovife in iV hut myself when I left it-«^but 
still keep: on buttoning for the life.*'«-<!^ 

Erasmus dressed as quickly as hie conld^ 
not' und^statiding^ bQwever> ilbbv^ one 
word in ten that had been said to him* 
Hiis'serv^mt) who did not comprehend 
even one word> iendeavored in vain to 
Obtain an explanation $ butO*Brien, payi» 
ing no regard to his solemn face of cuci* 
osity^ put him aside with his hand, and 
continuing to address £>r« Percy^ fbUowed 
him about the room. 
* ^Master! youMittd;my.iri»2<«im2»^tQ 
you last time I seen yourHo&or>that m^ 
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feg was weak Inf (imes, no faolt though to 
the doctor that cored ity so I could not 
be i^ter carrying the weighty loads I used 
up and down the ladders at every call^ 
so I quit sarving the masons^ and sought 
for lighter Work^ and found an employ 
that shuted me with e jantteman painten^ 
grinding of his colours^ and that i¥as 
what I was at this morning> so I Was^ and 
standing as close to him as I am this mi** 
nute to your Honor, thinking of nothing 
at all just now> pleasb your Honor^ fore^ 
nent him — asy grinding, whin he took some 
sorter kind of a fit/' 

" A fit I Why did you not tell me that 
sooner ?'V 

** Sure I tould you he was not expicted, 
*^that is, if you don't know in England^ 
net expicted to /iW^^and^sure I totdd 
your Honor :so from the first," said 
O'Brien. << But then the jantleman was 
as wdl as I am this minute, that minute 
afore— and the nixt fell his length on the 
floor entirely. Well ! I set him up again, 
and for want of better filled out a tbim-^ 
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l>k«fatt say, of the spirits of mne^ as thejr 
cail it, which he got by good lack for the 
varoish, imd made him take it down, and 
he come to, and I axed him how was he 
after it ?--^Better, says he-^^That's well, 
says I, and who will I send for to ye. Sir ? 
says I-^But afore he could make answer, 
I bethought me of your -own Honor, and 
for fear he would say another, I never 
troubled him, putting the question to him 
i^in, but just set the spirits nigh«>hand 
him, and away with me here; I come off 
without letting an a word to nobody, good 
or bad, in ^ead your Honor would miss 
thejob.'* 

*** Job I" — said Dr. Percy^s servant-^ 
^* do you think my master wants a job ?'* 
' ** Oh ! Lord, love ye, and just give his 
hat. Would yott have us be standing on 
ceremony « now in a trase of life and 
death:?^' 

Df « Percy was, as iar as he understood 
it, of the Irishman's way of thinking. He 
foUowed as fast as he could to the painter's' 
— ^fbund that he had had a slight paraly-^ 
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tic cj^rtA^ej-^rom ;whioh he recov^ij^cr- 
We needr not dc^tai) the partiqiilafs^r-* 
i^atqre i^nd Pr.Percy brought him thnmgbk 
^--He w^aisaftUf^qd wit}i his physiicwi.s. %kt 
Earai^i^s WQuld not take aay ff^^beofme 
he^eat unsent for bj the p^tieot.. T|fto 
pc^{^er> after hrs r^cqvery, was one dajf 
conppliin^nting Dr% Percy on the^in9sti»- 
m^blf^ fervicp he.h^d d<^ne the. i^rts iQ re*^ 
storing him to bis pencil/, in proof Qf 
which the artist shojived many master* 
pieces^ that wapt^d only the. finishing 
touch, in particular a huge long4ii»be4# 
fentastiq, allegorical piepe of his <»wn 
design, which he assured Dr. Percy was 
the finest exanaple of the bea^ idial 
anoii^nt. or mpdern» that human .geniue 
had ever produqfd upfln ,canv3es#~ 
« Aqd what dp .you thiijijr doctor," saji^ 
the p^ipter, " \fi\\: n>^ what, you cai^ 
think of a connoisseur, a patron. Sir,, whip, 
could stop my hand^i and force me ff$m 
tha(t immortal ^ork to a portraif, a por-; 
trait 1— Barbarian ! he fit to, encourage 
g^iugl^^^he set up to be. a Mecsenasi, 
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xliere rahity !— gives pensions to four aga- 
post daubers, not fit to ^nd my colors ! 
knows no more of the art than that- fel- 
low,'* pointing to the Irishman, who was 
s^t that instant grinding the colors — asy 
as he described, himself. 

'* And lets, me langnish here in obscu- 
rity!" continued tlie enraged painter'— 
^! Now rU never put another stroke to 
his Dutch beauty's portrait if I starve^ 
if I rot for it in a jail — ^he a Mecaenas !"' 
> The changes upon thisrabuse were rung 
repeatedly l^y this irritated genius> his 
v.oice and palsied l^and trembling with 
rage wfaile^ he spoke, till he was interrupt- 
ed by a carriage stopping at the door.— 

" Here's the patron !"-^-cried the Irish* 
man, with an arch look — ^^ Ay^ it's the 
patron sure enough !" - 
- Dr. Percy was going away, but 
O'Brien .got J)etween him sind the dooi^, 
m^n'acing his coat with his pallet knife 
covered with oil — Erasmus stopped. 

" I axe your pardon, but don't go," 

VOL. II. c 
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whispered he, ^^ Ii wooiJdQ't for tha^ hesAi 
cooik nor waistooQt ever I se^B> you wanli 
tbidiMDiite^ Dear !'' . 

Mr. Oresbanijc was announcedT— a gen^ 
tfeAHm' o£ SL most mepectBjblei benevolentsy 
prepossessing appearanoe,. whom Eras^ 
inns bad somereeoUeatiionof having seen 
befoise^ Mr. Gresiiam vecognisedb him: in* 
stanlly^<r-*Mr* Gresbam waathemerohaat^ 
whonii Braemusf had) met at Sin Amyae; 
Cburteey.'s the nHnming when^he went to< 
sialioit SiD Amyafi'Si vote, at tbe hospital 
dectionw'*— Aftep haFiog spoken a< fsiv 
words to. tbe painter about thp portrait^ 
Mn GtttshamvfairnBd to- Be. Percy, apd. 
sMd»^^>I am afi;ai4^.Siry thott youlbsfe 
your election at- the hofipii]|»l. by youri sin* 
Gsarity abou^a sbalL''-- r. 

Before Erasmus could^ answerf^ioi less 
tiott thj»a he could! have. thotxgbtJt possi- 
ble, to take off at atoohing, a greafc bare* 
leg-rr^OfBiien's leg^. came) betw^^en Mr. 
Gresham and Dn Percys 

^ Tiiece^V* what lost him^tlie election ! 



swittgi that!%*lw« linn Ufa* Ae^wn^^^ 
ilrdM^ God^ibf et^erM^^ bim ! sCiMt-re^ 
Tin^lA!tt^fot*it^!" 

W€)t)t^toitly# h««tt^ th^ poor fellow tdld> 
how his leg had' beenrj^tttei^ and^^^poke of 
w4iM Br; Peitc^'hdddi^iffe'forbnkr^iiiteTflhs 
whicfa'Epa£Aa»ui^it^i}}d httM'beM ashamed^ 
tO'hear, but thcfft b^ itesUtf w&rso much 
affieisted with^ CVBt4eti^& gmtltudei smfd^ 
th€iiigh% itfdid^s^ imitih H^nor tb^hnnian 
nfittire; tbarhe cosfd notisto^bttn; — ^Mr. 
Gi<efdhan» w^$ t0trehed^ ^ei ; * awd'^ opoft^ 
obddi'vm^ tlits, SmMtu^^s^efid^ with his' 
odd^inixtdl^ 6f ddRfed^ atnd psithd$> e^d^ 

" And^Gfodi bJeife you, Sir, ycm^rts a- 
gf^tf^iM^i and h^tfre^nvariy/tb my kno^^- 

led^ntider a cdWpliihent'tb y^tiV andifi 
yflii^watty frf«¥*9»thiataref /j^/w^ or sicki 
if y*u'd're{toYnWettdHt)e!fl'td^sfeiia>ftrr him 
in pr»ffei^t5<e to any <:^th« of thedootors, 
ittvtotfH%^ak5h*i^ity tethelflselves and to 
me-^fbf I will ne^t h»re p^ace else 
c 2 
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thinking how I havebeena hinc|efaii<^.tO 
him-«-And a charity it would-be to ttiem- i 
selves^ for what does the .sick ^vt^t^t bjojt 
to be cured ? and there's the man will do 
that for them, as two witnesses here pi!e* : 
sent can prove^^i^that jantleman if be 
would spake, and myself." 

Erasmt^s now pereinptorily stopped this 
scene, for he began to feel for him^f, 
and Xo be ashamed of the ridiciUe, which 
his puffing friend, iii his zeal, was throw* 
ing upon him > Erasnaus w«ks afi^id that 
Mr. Gresham might think him mei^n. So 
strongly was our young physician occu- 
pied by these ideas, that he did not hear 
one word of what the painter said. Mr. 
Gresham, however, at once relieved his 
wounded pride, and dispelled all fears- 
and anxiety, by the ms^nner in which he 
spoke and looked. He concluded by in- 
viting Dr. Percy to his house, expressing 
with much cordiality a wish '^ to be more 
intimately acquainted with a young gen- 
tleman, of whose character he had twice ; 
accidentally learned more gopd thftn his 
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iiiddesty sieemed willing to allow should be 
known/' 

' O'Brien- s eyes sparkled ; he rubbed 
his hands^ but restrained himself lest Dr. 
Percy should be displeased. Wheii Eras* 
'mus went away, O'Brien followed him 
down stairs, '^ begging his Honor's par- 
don^^^if he had said any thing wrmig or 
unbecoming,' it was through ignorance." 

It was impossible to be angry with 
him. — 

We extract from Erasmuses letter to his 
mother, the following account of his first 
▼isit to Mr. Greshani. 

" When I went to see Mr. Gresham, I 
was Erected to an unfashionable part of 
the town, to one of the dark old streets of 
'the city^ and from all appearance I 
'thought I was going to grope ''my way 
into some strange dismal den, like many 
of the ancient houses in that quarter of 
the town. — But to my surprise, after pass- 
ing through a court, and up an unpro- 
mising staircase, I found myself in a spa- 
cious^ apartment.— The darkness changed 



4^ iligbl; ike ^mpls^ jMd •^m^ ^ ilie ^yf 
to retirement and fresh air — A n^v yie^ 
s^'tbe TibaiUM ,8|qp^a4F^ tkra»@h large 
.wn<k>*^s4jowft t^^heflftco-^ h9icQ»m^\Mi 
m%h flpwws aad «w€et4hr}i)>p 4^-r^ v»^Ad 
AilptbiiAa ticene m :L0ndQi»r^IWwiMd ! 
Mqw y<m wouU bAve been 4eti@hted>! 
fiut J b»ye oot yat )(oid i^^ou^ i^t^bale 
w^ a young aod bQauAiful sl«dijr abAmg 
m^ the balcony, asd rber immi^;]i0 Con- 
stance. — ^That is all I shall tell yott4^l9tOM|fc 
^ yotiog Udy aI; prdsmrt.r-I oiiiftt igQ on 
mtii Mr. jGro^ffld, iw;hfp jmB In iMfMO- 
ture gallery — Yes>.|^i*i^ #^lMry-^-fW4 
ji yery iiWiOne At 4fr?--Mn»GfQplifiiil, whose 
ifpriw^pis jM««of44)Q9e 9f wh\6b\miySms'- 
ikh ix^erab^i^s jcw iwm «i3yf94^uat^ 
jdeaj, ivnaik^ »sepf U ma fimn^ef, wbicti 
do^ hfOfior (to h«9 profesdiw s^d ^ M» 
CQuutvyV H^ k2($ iMitt:o0]^ Che «4^ «^h 
M muDi&eence not ii&woitby »of t^e ftler 

'^ My jpoi^pUining ^soains, ^ paiiiMi^ 
wbp iiwjl ^l^iiMd &U p&tr^ ao «iucj[)/9yii» 
l^fure witlk hk fioiirait, .wblob^ iOtttiri^^ 



e«Mjdiing1)fe VoW iieVer io ^udh 'i\ a^H, 
tie hid >ii^h(ed, imd l»Mitrght b<»ilet And 
with it the sprawling Vdads ; 'faie w«$ lityiir 
«xt^fiN% Bttgi-y With Mr. Grtf^^Hkn for 
•d^dKnfbgitOfrtiyohM^ thte«he!(^V«inf<lifr.*u. 
With «hfe paki«dilr imsa^iMJt 'e<^t^ ^aih 
«tti dfaAiti^ed. 

« I«iiiti4»i6d «h<e«vildti^, WithtrtMdi 
Mf . GMAatti |yM« with dkeiir ill4ii|i&*<3N: 
•attd tttAitj^.'— Afbef Ihd paiMfferitbA jpioidt 
%t>«iiy i(Mliillaoti«ta tysti €e|>ai<led, I said 
Miti^hing «Jcpi«telve «»f m^ f>ity iat pa- 
%fMis, ^Hm> hod "to deri witk Dike iirriftaMe 
tai26. HemiMl^yeplieil, tbisth(eJ|^4Night 
1&«t « Aitti), iMwbtKi^ m ke Was ^KHCh 
all the cdt&foHs sM yanetttitfi ^ i^, 
^K»ald have cdin^iMi^) and-sfaiMiicl ibake 
alHo#«tBc« ioi ^tAm 8tr«^^*g >#itil po- 
verty, diseMi, «n4 <«li{Hkp{Mi4tteirt.-^4ie 
acknowledged, that be had met tMi nxi&i 
ittgraftitude, and had been ^^fegued by the 
fyretensions, (expeetaUod^ and qimrreis 
nrhn tfilMe of p«MM and pAitttett.^^' Si»r 
iii tMin*« dWtt <h«i{)pill6d^/ «*M he, ^ lite 
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trade of a patron is the most dreadful 
tradfs he can follow — gathering samphire 
were nothing to it/ . . 

*' Pray tell my father this> because it 
opens a new view^ and new confirmation 
of his opinions — I nevier spent a more 
agreeable day than this, with Mr. Gre- 
sham. He converses well, and has a va- 
riety pf information which he pours forth 
liberally^ and yet without. the slightest 
ostentation; his only wish seems to be to 
entertain and inform those to whom he 
speaks:; he has no desiire to shine. — In a 
few hours we went over a world of litera- 
ture. — I was proud to follow him^ and he 
seemed pleased that I could sometimes 
anticipate — ^I happened to know as well 
as he did the history of the two Flamels^ 
and several particulars of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay. . 

*f My father often told us, when we 
Were boys, that there is no knowledge, 
; however distant it seems from our pro- 
fession, that may not, sometime or other, 
be useful; and Mr* Gresham, after he 
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had conversed sufficiently with me both 
on literature and science^ to discover that 
I was not an ignorant pretender, grew 
warm in his desire to serve me. But he 
had the politeness to refrain from saying 
any thing directly about medicine; he 
expressed only an increased dei^ire to ciil?. 
^v£d;e ioky acquaintance,, and begged that 
I would call upon him £^t any hour, and 
give him the pleasure of my* conversation^ 
whenever I had time. • . 

^^ The next morning he called upon me 
and. told me, that he was desired to ask my. 
advice for a sick partner of his, to whom,, 
if I would accompany him!, he would im- 
mediately introduce me.r— Who and what 
tliis partner is, and of what diisiease he is: 
dying, if you have any curiosity to know,^ 
you shall hear in my next, this frank will 
hold no more*— accept love — flight as air — 
to all at home. When shall I ever see 
home again f 

*' Dear Mother^ affectionately yoiirs, 
^ E» Percy.? 

€5 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Nov/ for the visit to Hungerford-Cas^e 
— a fiiie old {rface in a beautiful park, 
which excelled many parks of greater 
extent by the uncommon size of it'9 
Tenerable oaks. In the castle, which 
was sufficiently spacious to accommodate 
with ease and perfect comfort the troops 
qf friends, which it's owner's beneficent 
character drew round her, there were 
apartments that usually bore the name of 
some of those persons, who were con** 
$idered as the most intimate frien4^ of 
the fiEimily.-««*^The Percys were of this 
B^miber.-*r-7hey fiMwd their own rooms 
ready, the old servants of the house re« 
joicing to see them again, and eager ia 
o&fiog their seryices. Many things 
showed that they had been thought of, 
and expected s yet there was nothing 



that could remind them^ that any change 
had taken plac^ in their fortune^ no 
formal^ or peculiar civilities from the 
mistress of the house, from her daugh- 
ter, or nieces, — neither more, not less 
attention than usual ; but by every thing 
that marked old habits of intiniacy and 
confidence, the Percys were, as if uh^ 
designedly and necessarily, distinguished 
from other guests.—-- 

Of these the most conspicuous was 
the Lady Angelica Headingham. — Her 
Ladyship had lately come to a large 
estate, and had consequently produced a 
gr^at sensation in the fashionable world. 
During the e^rly part of her life she had 
been much and injudiciously restrained. 
The ixidmetit the pressure was taken ofiF, 
th^ spirit boiled with surprising rapidity* 
— Immediately Lady Angelica Heading- 
ham shone forth a beauty, a bel-esprit^ 
and & patroness, and though she ap- 
peared as it were impromptu in these 
characters, yet to do her justice, she 
supported them with as much spirit. 
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truth, and confidence, as if she had been 
in the habit of pjaying them all her life, 
an J as if she hiad trod the fashionable 
stage frbip her teens. There was only- 
one point in which, perhaps, she erred. 
Trom iiot having been early accustomed 
to flattery, she did not receive it with 
quite suSicienifwnchatance. The adora- 
tion paid to her in her triple capacity by 
crowds of worshippers only increased 
the avidity of her taste for incense, to 
receive which, she vvould now and then 
stoop lower, than became a goddess.—^ 
She had not yet been suspected of a real 
partiality for any of her admirers, though 
she was accused of giving each just as 
much encouragement as was necessary 
to turn his head. — Of these admirers^ 
twoj the most eager and earnest in the 
pursuit, had followed her Ladyship to 
the country, and were now at Hunger* 
ford-Castle. Sir James Harcourt, and 
Mr. Barclay. 

Sir James Harcourt was remarkably 
handsome and fashionable— completely 
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a tnan of the worlds and a courtier ;. whoj 
after having ruined his fortune by stand- 
ing for Government two contested coun- 
ty elections^ had dangled year after year 
at court, living upon the hope and pro- 
mise of a pension,, or a place, till his 
creditors warning him, that they could 
wait no longer, hie had fallen in love with 
Lady Angelica Headingham. — Her La- 
dyship's other admirer, Mr. Barclay, wa^ 
a man of considerable fertune, of good 
family, and of excellent sense and cha- 
racter. He had arrived at that time of 
ife, when he wished to settle to the quiet 
enjoyment of domestic happiness. But 
he bad seen so much misery arise from 
unfortunate marriages, among some of 
his particular friends, that he had been 
afraid of forming any attachment, or at 
least, engagement. I:Iis acquaintance 
with fashionable life had still further, rea? 
dered him averse from matrimony ; and 
from, love he had defended himself with 
infinite caution,, and escaped, till in au 
qnlqcky moment he hfid met with Lad jr. 
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Angelica. Against his better judgment, 
he had been captivated by her charms 
and talents: his reason, hoivever, still 
struggled with his passion, he had never 
actually declared his love ; but the lady 
knew it probably better than he did, and- 
her caprice and coquetry cost him many 
an agonizing hour. — All which he bore 
with the silence and patience of a mar- 
tyr.— 

When the Percy family saw Lady 
Angelica for the first time, she was in 
all her glory, — fresh from a successful 
toilette, conscious of renovated powers, 
with an accumulated spirit of animation, 
and inspired by the ambition to charm a 
new audience. Though past the bloom 
of youth, she was a handsome showy 
woman, with the air of one who requires 
and receives admiration. Her attitudes, 
her action, and the varied expression she 
threw into her countenance, were more 
than the occasion required, and rather 
too evidently designed to interest or to 
fascinate. She was surrounded by a 
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gMupofgentleiBen, Sir James Harconrt, 
Mr. Barclay, Mr. Seebrigbt, a young 
poet I Mr. Orey, a man of science ; and 
others — personnages mnets. — Arduous as 
ivas the task. Lady Angelica's vaHous 
powers, and indefatigable exertion prov- 
ed capable of keeping each of these dif- 
ferent minds in full play, and in high 
admiration, e^en at the most difficult and 
dangerous of all times, the critical half 
hour b^ore dinner. 

Beauties are always curious about 
beauties, and wits about wits. — ^Lady 
Angelica had heard^ that one of the Miss 
Percys was uncommonly handsome. 
Quick as eye could glance, her Lady- 
ship's passed by Mrs. Percy and Rosa- 
ttond as they entered^ the room, fixed 
upon (Caroline, and was satisfied. — There 
was beauty enough to alarm, but sim- 
plicity sufficient to remove all fears of 
rivalship. — Caroline entered, without any^ 
prepared grace or practised smile, but 
merely as if she was coming into a room. 
— Her two friends, the Lady Pembrokes, 
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instantly placed her betw^n them^ hs^ 
countenance expressing j.ust what^she 
Mt, affectionate pleasure at seeing them. 

" A sweet pretty creature,, really I"— 
whispered Lady Angelica,, to her ad- 
mirer in waiting. Sir James Harcourt.-^- 

" Ye .... ye ... . yes-rbut nothing 
marquantej'' replied Sir James. — 

Mr. Barclay's eye followed,, and fixeql 
upon Carolinei with adegree of interest. 
— ^The room was so large,, and. they .were 
at such a distance from Ca^roline, who 
was now occupied in, listening to hea* 
friends,, that Lady Angelica could con- 
tinue her observations without fear of 
being overheard* 

'^ There is something so interesting in 
that air of simplicity !" pursued her Lair 
dyship, addressing herself to Mr. Bar*- 
clay — ." Don't you think there is a won- 
derful charm in siqiplicity ?-— *tis a pity 
it can't last-^it is like those delicate 
colors, which always catch the taste the 
moment they are seen, by which I've 
b^en.t^cK^ in.a hundred tinoes, and have 
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HOW forsworn for ever — treacherous colon 
that fade, and fly even while you look at 
them/' 

" That is a pity," said Mr, Barclay, 
withdrawing his eyes from Miss Caroline 
Percy. 

^< A thousand pities," said Lady An- 
gelica. ^^ Perhaps, in the country, this 
delicate charm might possibly, and with 
infinite care and caution, last a few 
years, but in town it would not last a 
season." 

** True — too true," — said Mr. Bar- 
day. — 

** For which reason," pursued Lady 
Angelica, '^ give me something a little 
more durable, something that can stand 
what it must meet with in the world. 
Fashion, for instance, though not half 
so charming till we are used to it 
.... or knowledge, though often dear- 
bought ; or genius, though doubly taxed 
- with censure ; or wit, though so hard to 
be bad genuine .... any thing is better 
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'^ When it comes to that, it is lameat- 
able iad^,'' ««id Mr. Barciay. — He 
Memed to vti^h <o wy iOtnetluii^ mpre 
in favor of simplicity, but to b^ -over- 
powered by wit.— 

Sir James sbraggctd his sli0riders> ainl 
protested jtbat << sitnptioity had «ome- 
ihtng Iw^fadfi 'm itj to suit his taste." — 

AU ibis time, where was Colonel Haa- 
gerford ? — He had been expected to ar- 
rive this:day — but <a letter came to tell 
his mother, that he was detained by in- 
jdiapiens«Ue military bus|ties8» and that, 
he feared, he cQuld piot for sQoie weeks 
h«i^ (he pleasHr<e of being at home.^*-* 
Every oiae lool^jBd and fcjit disappoint-* 
ed^~ 

^'^ Sob'' thought Rosamond, <^ we shall 
W ^ofie .before he .coi60s^ aad h^ will 
i»ot:9ee Caroline 1" — 

*' Sor*^-<isaid Lady Ang^lica^ to he^- 
^rifi^*^ Hfs wi^4 «o.t ^ee m^**~- 
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aSosaau^od iwas t9MmhBt fcomfeited 
ilbr heic dUsappointiseiit^ ^ tobserviogf, 
^tfatft CaMltBc W99 A0C fQuite Joat ^^lon 
Mr. Barclay^ preoccupied tbe^g^ ;he 
was with ;bis.biilliaiit:iliiitf09s*^— 

She yMMight J»e smim^ to notioe ithe 
ttarkdd difKureiiae ihi^pe was an thdr 
AMoner of fi^ng ithe jiay.^^ 

Xafy Aogdiim, tte)lig)h she w<Hiki 
sametinies handle a fmofciU louQh the 
diarp, or take 19 a hoodk^ ^yet nei^er was 
naalijr jemfilojrctd.-^ 

Caroline was rOOQtiiMiid)|r OfCMM^pied. 

In^fae MMning^ <Gacoliiae usaaUy sat 
with RoauMod and the twK> Liidy Pem- 
fafok^Sj iQ a liiAe roMn calUd 4^ Oriel^ 
which iapeaed into ^tfae gr^eat library. 
Here >ip -happy i^treineat<]!ciroliiie tand 
Bosamond looked owr Mrs. Ha^gofford's 
sefect lih«[ary, and detighted to read the 
^passages, which Mus. ^wii9?rfojrd had 
marked wiih iq|>prob.9ltJM. At Qtbfr 
4MPMS, twit^out distjiirbiiJtg th? rest •cf «he 
oMBfony, Mr botog^di^turhed J>y lAi(^«i» 
Garolrae enjoyed the (pp^^iMMuty of cul- 
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tivating her talents for musie andpidnt** 
ing^ with the assistance of her two 
friends^ who eminently excelled in these 

' accomplishments. 

All this time Lady Angelica spent in 

'talking to show her witj or. lounging to 
show her graee. Now and then her 
Ladyship condescended to join the young 
people^ when they went out to walk» but 
never, unless they were attended by gen- 
tlemen* ^The beauties of nature have 

come into fashion of late^ and Lady An- 
gelica Headingham could talk of bold 
outlines^ and sublime mountains^ the 
charming effectsof light and shade^ fine 
accidents, and rich foliage-^spring ver- 
dure and autumnal tints^-^whilst Caro- 
line could enjoy all these things, without 
expecting to be admired for admiring 
them. Mrs. Mortimer was planting a 
new shrubbery, and laying out a ride 
through the park. Caroline took an un- 

^ affected interest in all her plans ;*^ 

' whilst . Lady Angelica was interested 
only in showiqg how much she remem- 
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bet-ed of Price, and Keptbn, and Knight* 
She became too hot or too cold, or she 
was tired to death the moment she ceas* 
ed to be the principal object of atten- 
tion. — *---But, though her Ladyship was 
thus idle by day, she sometimes worked 
hard by night .... hard as Butler is 
said to have toiled in secret, to support 
the character of an idle universal genius> 
wh6 knows ev^ry thing without study- 
ing any thing. — From dictionaries arid 
extracts, abridgments and beauties of va- 
rious authors,-^here, and there, and every 
where, she picked up shining scraps^ and 
often by ah ostentation of superficial 
knowledge succeeded in appearing in 
conversation to possess a vast extent of 
Ktetature, and to be deeply skilled in 
matters of science^ of which she knew 
nothing, and for which she had no 
taste. 

Mr. Seebright, tire poet, was easily 
duped by this display ; he expressed the 
most flattering astonishment, and prO'* 
Bounced her Ladyship to be a universal 
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geniok. He lotted up^ to la^ Angs^ 
lies for patronage. He was sa weak^ or 
so igD(nraatr of the warid; a9 to ioaagine, 
thai; the patronage of a fashionable Utet* 
vasty ladjr o£ Bigh rank would immedi^ 
atielj^ gnide* the opinion of the public^ 
and bring* a poeft forward t0 fortune and 
fatii0.--*-With these hopes he performed 
hist daily, hourly duty of adnaiiration. tO' 
his fair paironess, with all possible zeal 
and:, assiduity — ^hut. it Was observed^ by- 
Rosamoiid' thoA^ in^ QonversatioB^ when- 
ever Mr. Seebright had a new idea or a 
fa^oritet allusion to/ prodf]0^> his. eye in- 
yokmiHrily/turnedv first to Caroline j and 
fhoiigk he; professed^, on all poiiUfr of 
taste aml^ eriticisifi, to. be implioitly go- 
vemed by Lady Ang^licat Headinghani^ 
tlTweiWasi '^ si- ^maUstill voiice, to whkh 
he moire ansuously listened." 

As to Mr. Grey, the man of science 
— he sooBr detected luidy Ao^lioa's ig- 
norance; smiled in* Silence at herfolun- 
dersi and de€|>ised her for hev arts of 
preteme. In vaim to who his suffrage. 



she psoduced the tettanMof various^ men 
of nQte^dnd talented witii \i4iati] sbe was^ 
m comeqpORdietice ^ in rmn^ she talked of 
all the p^MOM of^ rank,, whc wew her 
r^bfttoiis or dear friend. 

'^ She should be fio happy tt^iairo^ 
duoebiiii to this greats nvaf)', or to men** 
tien him to th^t great lady*~SHe shoitId> 
be so prottdi on bepreti»pn to town^ to 
have Mr. Grey at her ^pritpartiesr^Sbe 
^ouldf Iiave such and soeh< oelebrated 
chasaetiere to^meet^him, and would haye 
the pkasttve^ and honor o£ introducing' 
him tO' ev^ry person vrorl^b knowing in 
town/'' 

WHh^ all dUe> civilky Mr. Grey de- 
clHied itheseofi^. Tbepe> were fev^ pep- 
^nsi the pleasure or- iionor of' whose 
<»>mpany' oontd compensate to* him^ ftwr 
tlielOi^ of htrtime^ or equal- the eojey* 
m^t> he hadiin bis own^ occnpsKions^ 
and those fyw he iH^'as so happy *d have 
for his 'fitiendb-^be'did not wish * to form* 
new* eto^uaintanoe-^be never went to 
conversazfones-^^e wfis nmch oWVgcd to 
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her Ladyship, but h€ did not Wtat t6^ 
be introduced or mentioned to great 
ftien or great women. The nature of 
his fame was quite independent of fa^ 
shion. — In this respect men of science 
have much the advantage of men of 
taste. Works of taste may^ to a certain 
degree, be cried up or cried down by 
fashion. The full-fledged b^rd soars su* 
perior, and looks down at once iipon the 
great and little World: but the young 
poet, in his first attempts to rise, is 
often obliged, or thinks himself obliged^ 
to have his wing imp'd by patronage., . 
With all her resources, however, both 
of patronage aind of bel-esprit. Lady An^ 
gelica was equally surprised and mor- 
tified, to find herself foiled at her own 
arms by a girl whom nobody knew-~»^e 
changed her manoeuvres — ^she . thought 
she could show Miss Carolitte Percys 
that, whatever might be her ^abilities, 
her knowledge, or her cbariAs, these 
must all submit to a superior power — 
the power of fashion. Cai'oline having 
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lived in the country, could not know 
much of the world 6( fashion.-— ^— This 
was a world from which she thought she 
could move every other at pleasure. 
Her conversation was no longer of books,' 
of which all of equal talents were com- 
petent to form a judgment J but her talk- 
was now of persond^ with whbtn no one, 
who had not lived in the great worlds 
could pretend to be acquainted^ much 
less could presume to- judge. Her Lady- 
ship tried in vaih to draw Mrs. Hunger* 
ford and Mrs. Mortimer to her aid; 
they were too 'well-bred, to encourage 
this exclusive and unprofitable conver-* 
sation. But her Ladyship knew, that 
she could be sufficiently supported by 
Sir James Harcourt ; he prided himself 
upon knowing and being known to every 
body^ that is anybody, in London -, he had 
an inexhaustible fund of towti and court 
anecdote^ was always au courant dujour^ 
What an auxiliary for Lady Angelica ! 
<~But thougli their combined operations 
were carried on with consummate skill, 
VOL, IL P 
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and though the league offensive ivas^ 
strictly kept with every demonstration of 
nmtual amity that could excite jealousy, 
or express contempt for rival powers; 
yet the ultimate purpose was not gained 
— Caroline, was not mortified, and Mr. 
Barclay was not jealous. — At least, if he 
ifas, he did not show it sufficiently to 
afford any triomph — He sometimes 
looked as if his heart would break, but 
never as if it would bend. — ^As to Ca- 
roline, in vain her Ladyship blazoned 
forth her fashionable titles to distinction ; 
Caroline was not amazed at the Right 
Honorable array that was mustered be- 
fore her. She was absolutely content, 
without being able to tell who were, or 
were not, to be married this year, or 
who had been, or who were to be di- 
vorced. She could even employ herself, 
or be amused with her own thoughts, 
just as well and as happily whilst all 
this fashionable technical tattle was going 
on, as if nothing was said, and as if no- 
body was present. This strange power 
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e¥ abstraction^ this stupid deficiency of 
Curiosity, this bliss of ignorance, and qui- 
etude in silence, Lady Angelica could 
not cofnprehend ; but she felt that it baf* 
fled all her '^ eloquence to vex," and ren« 
dered nugatory her whole system of ex- 
clusive conversation. — 

One morning Lady Angelica and Sir 
James Harcourt were looking over some 
{>ortraits of the beauties of King Charles 
the Second's time : Caroline was looking 
at them also, and for some time a con* 
versation was carried on .with the express 
intent of mortifying her. Every portrait, 
whose style of beauty at all resembled 
hers. Sir James and Lady Angelica de- 
preciated, and affected to dislike or to 
despise : every face, which by any means 
could be likened to Lady Angelica^ Sir 
James never failed to extol as fascinating. 
Caroline was so free from all ideas of ri- 
valsbip, that she did not suspect them in 
others. She was surprised at the ex- 
traordinary judgments she heard pro- 
nounced, and honestly expressed her own 
D2 
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different taste and opinion— Mrs: Mor- 
timer and Mr. Barclay both smiled at 
this ingenuous simplicity — at length ia 
glance of Sir James Harcourt's, from one 
of the portraits to Lady Angelical face, 
told the secret to Caroline, who, though 
quite unsuspicious, was not, as^Sir James 
began to believe, dull of lEipprehension. 
It was hoped, that she would now, when 
she understood the meaning of what 
passed, feel some degree of vexation; 
but, on the contrary, she submitted with 
80 good a grace, that it was evident she 
was not in the least mortified by having 
her own style of beauty undervalued by 
this acknowledged and fashionable con- 
noisseur. — Mr. Barclay observed this, 
and Lady Angelica saw that he observed 
it. — Provoked by not being able to pro- 
voke Caroline, and exasperated by Mr. 
Barclay's look, her Ladyship continued 
in exclusive conversation with Sir James 
Harcourt, determined to excite Mr. 
Barclay's jealousy, and to bend or break 
his proud heart. Sir James admired her 
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in every !(^roteiis form ol affectation. 
Mr. Barclay^ as she thought, evidently 
pained by her coquetry, retired from the 
sofa where she sat, and went to Mrs. 
Hangerford*s table, where he took up a 
book and began to read. — Lady Angelica 
tipared no art to distract his attention— «• 
She contrived for herself an employment, 
which called^ forth continual exclama* 
tions of admiration, joy, despair, which 
at first made Mr. Barclay turn to see by 
what they could be caused; but when he 
found, that they were occasioned only 
by the rise or fall of a house of cards 
which she was buildings he internally 
said, " Pshaw !" — and, afterwards kept 
his eyes fixed upon his book. — Sir James 
continued to serve the fair architect with 
the frail materials for her building — her 
FoUy^ as she called it — and for his ser* 
vices he received much encouragement 
' of smiles, and many marked commend* 

aiions Mrs. Hungerford called upon 

IVf r. Barclay to read a favorite poem of 
Jiers. . 
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Mn Barclay ; r^d reoiar^alily well; 
and scon fbced tijie a^eQliipa of all th^ 
company^ except that of l^ady Anger 
lica aad ber knight^ Sir JaipeH. HW'^ 
court J whom she detained in her seryiQC 
She could not be do flagrs^tly rude aa to 
interrupt the reader by audible e^'Ola^ 
mations^ but by dumb-show^ by a vsb- 
riety of gesture and pretty looks of de^ 
light at every fresh ^story added: to her 
card edifice» and at every motion of 
termr lest h^r tower should fall^ hec Lar 
dyship showed Mr. Barclay, that s|ie wa$ 
not listening to that Which she knew he 
was particularly dbsirous that she should 
hear.-^The moment the reader'i^ voice 
ceased. Lady Angelica approached the 
table; 

^^ Ten millions of pardons !" said she, 
drsmng sdme cards from beneath Miss 
Caroline Percy's elbow which rested on 
them%-~'« Unpardoiaable wretch that I 
am, to have disturbed such a reverie ! 
and sucb an attitude !-~Mr. Barclay/' 
continued her Ladyship, ** now if you 



have leisure io.thiak of me, majr I trou- 
ble yoU. for some of ymiu: littie eards for 
the attic of my dear Folly." 

Mr. Barclay coolly presented the carda 
to her Ladyship. Then liooted out of 
the window, observed that his. horse was^ 
at the door, and was following Mr« 
Percy out of the room, when Lady An* 
gdica, just as Mr. Barcliay passed^ bleir 
down her tower, and exclaimed-^ 

" There's an end of roy Folly, of one 
of my follies I mran — 1 wish I could 
blow them aU away as easBy.'" 

The »gh, and Ibok of penitOKre, with 
whieb she pronounced these wocds,. were 
ac<^ted as esqpiatian, — Mr. Barday 
stopped^ and returned ; while sweepamg 
the woeek of ber tower frraoi tfaie table^ 
she repeated: 




'' Easy^ as ^en ashore an iolant stands^ 
^* And draws imag^n'd houses on the sands^ 
^ The sportive wanton^ pleas'd with some new (day, 
** Sweeps the slfghtwerkdandiancieddomesaway:' 
<^ Thus yftiiisli at thy touch thb tav^iVLa^ waU^ 
** The toil of mornings in a moment falls.'' 
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** Beautifullineis/' said Mr. Barclay* 
<^ And charmiiigly repeated !" said 

Sir James Hieircourt — " Are they your 

Ladyship's own ?" 

- "No; Homer's," said she, ^smiling 

*f Pope's Homer's, I mean." 

To cover his blunder as fast as pos^ 
sible. Sir James went on to something 
else, and asked. What her Ladyship 
thought of Haxman^s Sketches from the 
Iliad and Odyssey ? — .'" He had seen the 
book lying on the library table yester- 
day — indeed, his eye had been caught^ 
as it lay open, by a striking resemblance 
• « « he knew it was very rude to talk of 
likenesi^es • • • but, really, the resem- 
blance was striking between a lady be 
had in his view,. and one of the figures in 
Flaxman, of Venus, or Penelope, he 
could not say which, but he would look 
for the book and see in a moment." 

The book was not to be found on the 
library table — Mrs, Hungerford said« 
she believed it was in the Oriel — Sir 
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James went to look — ^Miss Caroline Per* 
ey was drawing from it — ^that* was un- 
lucky, for Mr. Barclay followed, stayed 
to admire Miss Percy's drawings, which 
he had never seen before — and in look- 
ing over these sketches of hers from^ 
Tlaxman's Homer, and from Euripides 
and jEschyltts, which the Lady Pem- 
hrokes showed him, and in speaking of 
these, he discovered so much of Caroline's 
taste, literature, and feeling, that he 
could not quit the Oriel. Lady Ange* 
lica had followed to prevent mischief^ 
and Mrs. Hungerford had followed to 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing Caroline's 
modest merit appreciated. Whilst Mr^ 
Barclay, admired in silence. Sir James 
Harcourt, not with his usual politeness^ 
exclaimed : 

^* I protest I had no notion, that Miss 
Caroline Percy drew in this style." — 

" That's possible," cried Lady Mary 

Fembroke, coloring, with that prompt 

indignation which she was prone to feel 

when any thing was said that seemed 

D 5 
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derotgatoiy to bee fnerid^^^ Th»tV pos^ 
siUe, Sir James^ and. yet you find Miss 
C«{olin<; Percy . does draw : in thi? very 
superior style p Yes; and' it is ike 
perfection of her accompliahments, that 
they are never exhibited." 

'^Yoa have always the pleasure of 
discovering tbein,!' said Mrs. Hangers 
S&t^y ^' they ard as a woman's accom4 
plishmetftB and acquirements ougbt to 
be^ more retiring than obtrusive ; or as 
my old friend^. Dr. South, quaintly, but 
aptly QKpresses it*-^more in intaglio than 
in cameo/' 

d^t this instant a sudden scream was 
heard from Lady Angelica Headingbami 
who caught hold of Mrt. Barclay's arm^ 
and writhed as if in agony. 

'< Good Heavens ! What is the mat« 
ter?"— cried Mr. Barclay. 

<f Ofa^ cramp! cramp ! horrid ci:amp} 
ia my foot — in myieg." 

<< Rest upon me/' said Mr. fiarclay 
— ^^ s^nd stretch your foot out^"-->* 

" Torture !— I canV » ■ I t was 
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impossible that j^e could stancf^ withoujt 
the support of bdth gentlemen. 
•* Carry me to the sofa — ^There 1" — 
When they had carried her out of the 
Oriel to the sofa in the library, and when 
her Ladyship found; that she had ex- 
erted sufficient interest, and drawn the 
attention of Mr. Barclay away froni Ca* 
roHne; her Ladyship began to grow a 
little better, and by graceful degrees 
recovered the use of her pretty linlbs.T— 
And now, as she had reason to be satis* 
fied with the degree of feeling, which Mr. 
Barclay had involuntarily shown for her 
when he thought she was ill, if her va* 
nity had had any touch of gratitude or 
affection mixed with it, she would not 
have taken this moment to torjpient thQ 
heart of the man, . . . the only m^ti who 
ever really loved her— But all in her 
was vanity — ^^She began to coquet with 
Sir James Harcourt — she . let him put 
on her sandal and tie it'sf strings — She 
sent him for her shawT, for she had 
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^ mind to walk in the park — and when 
Mr. Barclay offered to attend her^ and 
when she found that Caroline and the 
Lady Pembrokes were going, she had a 
mind not to go, and she resolved to de- 
tain them all in admiration of her. She 
took her shawl from Sir James^ and 
throwing it round her in graceful dra- 
pery, she asked Sir James " if he had 
ever seen any of Lady Hamilton's atti- 
tudes, or rather scenic representations 
with shawl drapery." 

" Yes, he had ; but, he should be 
charmed to see them in perfection from 
her Ladyship.** — 

Notwithstanding the hint Mrs. Hun- 
gerford had given about exhibiting, and 
notwithstanding Mr. Barclay's grave 
looks. Lady Angelica, avowedly to 
please Sir James Harcourt, consented to 
give the exhibition of the passions. — She 
ran into the Oriel — attired herself in a 
most appropriate manner, and appeared 
first in the character of Fear — then of 
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Hope — She acted admirably^ but just 
as 

'' Hope, enchanted, smiPd and wav'd her golden 

hair/' 

her Ladyship's auburn tresses caught 
on some ornament in the room. The 
whole fabric was raised a little from th^ 
fair head on which it seemed to grow — 
Caroline sprang forward instantly, and 
dexterously disentangling the accom- 
plished aptress, relieved her from this 
imminent and awkward peril. 

*' She is a sweet creature !" — cried 
Mrsu Hungerford — " I beg pardon for 
the exclamation — it was forced from my 
heart," — continued she, addressing her^* 
self to Mrs. Percy — " A mother will 
forgive me." 

** Every body thinks what Mrs. Hun« 
gerford has expressed^ I believe," said 
Mr. Barclay. 

" I am sure I'm exceedingly obliged 
to Miss Caroline Percy," said her Lady- 
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ship, adjusting her head-dress. ^^ There, 
now, all's right again — ^Thank yon. Miss 
Percy — Don*t trouble yourself, pray" — 

The heartless manner of these tfaahks> 
and her Ladyship's preparing to go on 
again with her exhibition, so displeased 
and disgusted Mr. Barclay, that he left 
her to the flattery of Sir James Har- 
court, and, sighing deeply, quitted the 
room. — 

Lady Angelica, proud of showing her 
pow^r of tormenting a man of his sense, 
smiled victorious, and, in a half whisper, 
said to Mrs. Hungerford — 

*^ Exit Mr. Barclay, jealous, because 
he thinks I did the shawl-attitudes for 
Sir James, and not for him — ^Poor man, 
he's very angry — But he'H ride ft off 
.... or, I'll smile it off." — 

Mrs. Hungerford shook her head.*-* 
*When lier Ladyship's exhibition had 
finished, and when Sir James had conti« 
nued, repeating, either with his words 

or his looks << Charming !— Is not 

she charming ?" till the time of dress- 
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itygi an hfour to which he was always 
pimcfeual ; he retired to his toilette^ and 
Lady Angelica found herself alone wiCb 
Mrs. Hnngerford. 

** Oh! how tired I amT' cried hep 
Ladyship, throwing herself on a sofa 
heside her. My spirits do so wear me 
out^-^I am sure Vnk too much for you, 
Mrs. Hangerford; lam afraid yoii think 
me a strange wild ereatnre— ^Birt, deav 
Madam, why do you look so grave?'^ 

^^ yty dear Lady Angelica Headio^^ 
ham," said Mrs« Hnngerford, in a se«* 
rious hut ajfectionate tone, laytdg^ her 
hand upon Lady Angelica's as she spoke^ 
^^ I was, you know, your mother's most 
intimate friend**-! wish to he your itieaA 
^-^Considering this and my age, I think 
I may venture to speak to you with nmre 
freedom than any one else now liTingr 
CMdid with propriety^— It grieves me to 
see siioh a woman as you are, spoilin|^ 
by adtalatioa/' 

♦* Xhank you, my dear Mrs* Hun« 
gerford, and now do teli me aH my 
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faults," said Lady Angelica-r-*« Only 
^rst let me just say, that if you are 
going to tell me that I am a coquet, and 
a fool, I know I am — both — and J can't' 
help it — ^And I know I am what some 
people call odd — But I would not for the 
world be a common character;" — 

" Then you must not be a coquet," 
said Mrs. Hungerford, " for that w d, 
common character — the' hacknied . qha- 
racter of every play, of every novel. 
And whatever is common is vulgar, you 
know — airs and affectation are common 
and paltry— ^throw them aside, my dear 
Lady Angelica— disdain flattery — prove 
that you value your own esteem above 
Vulgar admiration, and then, with such 
beauty and talents as you possess, you 
may be, what you admire, an uncom* 
mon character." 

. ** May be!" repeated Lady Angelica, 
in a voice of vexation — " Well L know I 
have a hundred faults, but I. never before 
heard any body, friend or enemy deny 
that I am an. uncommon character — 
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Now, Mrs. Hungerford^ do you know 

any one of a more tincominon cha* 

racter ?" 

. " Yes," said Mrs. Hungerford^ smil* 

ing — '< I know the thing that's most 

uncommon^ 

*' I know a reasonable woman^ 

^' Handsome and witty, yet a friend/' — 

" Oh ! your friend. Miss Caroline 
Percy, I suppose — Well I though she is 
so great a favorite of yours, I must say^ 
that, to my fancy, she is as little of an 
uncommon character as any girl I eyer 
saw — uncommon heauty, I acknowledge^ 
she has, though not the style of face I 
like." 

. ** And an uncommonly good under- 
standing." 

'^ May be so, I don't dispute it, and 
unconjmon learning for any thing I know 
to the contrary — 'but all this is not what 
I call character.'^ 

^^ Nor I," said Mrs. Hongerford. 
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^^ Then; what makes her an Qnconiw 
non character?'* 

'^ Her having this knowledge^ undep^ 
standiag, and beauly, without one grain 
of vanity, affectation; orenvy." ' 

•* Stay till you see her tried," said 
Lady Angelica; stay till she has gone 
through one winter's campaign in Lon- 
don-^Stay, tiH she has as many admtrers 

SIS • • • • 

** As 3rou haiie/'' • . . said' Mrs. Hiin- 
geribrd^ smiling — ^^ she seems to be in A 
fair way of soon trying that experiment 
to your satisfkction/' 

■ A considerable pause ensued^ 
during which mamy confficting psassions 
appeared in Lady Angelica'ift counte* 
nance. 

«* After all—Mrs. Hungerford," re- 
sumed she, '^ do you think Mr^ Barclay 
is resdly attached to me i*^ 

^^ I think he was really attached to 
you, and strongly — But you have been 
doing all you can . . . forgive me, I 



would not speak so harshly^ but to se* 
cure your future happiness • • . you have, 
been doing all you can^ to weaken and 
destroy his^ att^phRientr: — -^t^fear*' . . • . 

** Fear nothing !" " I fear nothing/' 

exclaimed Lady Angelica, ^^ now you 
tell me — Dear Mrs. Hungerford! — that 
you do not doubt the reality of his love 
r— All the fe?t I wiU aasw-erfqiv^lTriait 
to me»; X know my g«ame/' 

Mrs* Hiingjerford sighted— aj^ replied 
— ^V I anil <^> have j^tpod by, aqds^W 
thift game l)^ayed and; lost 90 ofteojt and 
by .a^^ able, pl^y^^s^ s^s J^y i^qg^i^Mk 
H^9id4ngh,^Ma-*42fk€( <;aiiei-*Rei»embar I 
w«rn yo^" 

Miss CacoliB^. . Pefcy came , inta the 
room at. tbi» insJ^t-^;l4a%: Angdioa 
weuf^ to bei! toilette to repair ber Qhau m«. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



TV HILST Mrs. Hungerford was wasting 
her good advice upon Lady Angelica^ 
Sir James Harcourt, at his toilette, re- 
ceived this day's letters, which he read, 
fts usual, while his hair was dressing. — 
Some of these letters were from creditors, 
who were impatient to hear when his ad- 
vantageous marriage would be concluded, 
or when he would obtain that place 
which had been so long promised. The 
place at court, as he was this post in- 
formed by a private, very confidential let- 
ter, under a government cover and huge 
seal, from his intimate friend, my Lord 
Skreene, ^^ ministers had found tbeoi- 
selves under the unfortunate necessity of 
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giving away, to secure three votes on a 
certain cabinet question." 

Sir James threw the letter from him,: 
without reiading the rest of his dear 
friend's official apologies — '^ So the place 
at court is out of the question, a wife 
must be my last resource/' thought he, 
but how to bring her to the point ?— . 

Sir James knew, that though he was 
now in high favor, he might, at some 
sudden turn of caprice, be discarded or 
deserted by his fair one, as had been the 

fate of so many of his predecessors. ^ 

The ruling, passion, vanity, must be 
touched, and the obvious means of 
wakening jealousy were in his power. 
He determined to pay attentions to Miss 
Caroline Percy ; his experience in the 
tactics of gallantry supplying the place 
of knowledge of the human heart, he 
counterfeited the symptoms of a new pas* 
sion, and acted *' The Inconstant^* so 
well, that Lady Angelica had no doubt 
of his being what he appeared* She was 
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mot prepared fdr this turn of fate, well 
as she thought she knevr her game, and 
at this unlucky mohient, just when she 
wadted fo play off Sir James against Mr. 
Barclay— and in an old casfle iti the 
eountry, too, wiiere no substitute was to 
be had ! 

Her Ladyship was the more vexed; 
because Mrs. Hungerford nnist see her 
distress. Unu^d id any thing . that op- 
posed her wishes, she lost all temper, 
and every w6rd and leok manifested re- 
sentment and disdain towards her inno- 
cent* and generous rival. In this jea- 
lousy, as there was no -tnixttire oflove 
to color and conceal it's nature, it could 
not pass for refinement of sentiment, it 
bore no resemblance torany thing noble, 
it must have been detected, even by a 
le^s penetrating and less interested ob- 
server than Mr. Barclay. — His eyes were 
now coitypletely opened. 

In the mean time, Caroline's cha- 
racter, the more it was brought into 
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light, the more iV$ value, gooduess, smd 
purity appeared.— —In the education of 
a beauty, as of a prince, it is es^ntial 
early to inspire an utter conten^pt of 
flattery, and to give the habit of ob* 
serving, and ccmseqaently the power of 
judging of character. 

Sir James Harcourt w^ mistaken, 
in thinking that she hpd never heard, 
or tlmt she did not know she was 
handsome. — Her parents had not at- 
tempted, by paltry i^bsQrd deceit, to con- 
ceal from b$r this truth ; so tht^t there 
iwas no danger, that the pleasure, of 
making the discovery shopld be sud- 
denly and ^^ngerously associated with a 
£rst admirer. WhUst her parents had 
never pretended to deny that she^ was 
liandsome, they had inspired her with 
Ihe ambition to be something better than 
a beauty, aod to disdain the compli- 
ments, which are paid to merepersondl 
charms. — ^Nor had gentlemen much 
.chance of imposiog npon her by fals€ 
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professions of love. Without being ren* 
dered suspicious^ Caroline bad been so 
well accustomed to observe whether the 
action was suited to the word^ and the 
word to the action^ that no one could^ 
without offending her, " overdo a pas- 
sion/' even a passion for herself. She 
saw at once, through his assumed ap- 
pearance, that Sir James Harcourt had 
not the slightest attachment to her; 
Rosamond also, whose penetration was 
quickened on this occasion by affection 
for her sister, discerned the truth im- 
mediately, and her indignation could 
scarcely be restrained, 

Caroline, on this occasion, when, per^- 
haps, some little temptation might have 
been felt by some ladies, remembered 
her own prayer against coquetry, her 
manner towards Sir James was free from 
all possibility of reproach or misconstruc- 
tion. And by simply and steadily ad- 
hering to the truth, and going the straight 
Toad, she avoided all the. difficulties in 
which she would have been involvedj bad 
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^slie deriated Veit for a moment into any- 
crooked path. 

'* It tnajr seem small praise^ that she 
^BTOided bR coqaetiy and depeption by 
irovd or look i y^ -ihos^ who know the 
iivbiU and the fair seic best will be in- 
clined to have the higiiest opinion of a 
jr^iang fetdy, who entireljr deserved this 
'praiM.-^But to return to Lady Angelica 
':Headrtngham. Bhe wa^ pleased to see 
.Sit ffames Harcontt at a fauU^ and de- 
J%hted to Bee him mortified. Iler Lady- 
i^ip's disdainful manner towards Caro- 
'Itoe was thrown aside^ 

•• -And lil/tlie omel takfigiM^ pf the ej^ 

tifiangeid at once. Lady Angelica ac- 
knowledged, ** that lid one conld show 
^ttvore tttagnammityy than Miss Caroline 
IPtrey had displayed in her condact to 

9kt Jaities Harcourt/* This speech 

#ks made of <:ontse to 1)e repeated, ai^ 
^faeti 'Caroline heard it, she conM not 
Jlitp ^Dniling at ^tfie word nriiyoanimity^ 
VOL. JL £ 
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\irhich sounded to her rather too ^rahd 
for the occasion. 

Sir James Harcourt finding himself 
completely foiled in his schemes, and 
perceiving that the parties w6re closing 
and combining in a manner which his 
knowledge of the world had not taught 
him to foreseej endeavored ^with all pos- 
^ible address and expedition, to make his 
separate peace with Lady Angelica. Her 
Ladyship, however, was proud to show', 
that she had too much sense and spirit^ 
to accept again the homage of this re- 
creant knight. He had not time to sue 
for pardon — his adventure might have 
ended in a jail. So forthwith he took 
his departure from Hungerford-Castle, 
undetermined whether he should again 
haste to court to beg a place, or bend 
his course to the city, there to barter his 
fashion against the solid gold of some 
merchant, rolling in his Majesty's' corn, 
who might be sijjy enough to give his 
daughter, for a bow, to a courtier with- 
out a shilling. On one point/ however^ 
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Sir Jwies was decidedT-betide him weal, 
betide him wo, — that his next tnifitress, 
should neither be a wit» nor a beanty, 
nor yet a patroness. 

After the departure of tlie baronet, 
the Lady Angelica expected to find her 
remaining lover at her feet, in transports 
of joy and gratitude for this haughty dis* 
missal of his rival.— No such thing !--r 
Mr. Barclay seemed disposed to throw 
himself at the feet of another, and of the 
last person in the world, at whose feet her 
Ladyship could bear to ihipk of seeing 
him. Yet if she had even now taken 
Mrs. Hungerford's friendly warning, date 
might still have saved herself from morn 
tification. But she was hurried on by 
her evil genius — the spirit of coquetry. 

She had promised to pay a visit* this 
summer to an aunt of Mr, Barclay's, 
Lady B ■, who lived in Leicestershire. 
And now, when every thing was arranged 
for her reception, Lady Angelica changed 
her mind, and told Mr. Barclay, that she 
could not go, that she had just reqeived 
£2 



imstB a^iA town, AtM sfe^eirjd df net 

fifj Weynioiitfe^, aUd whd mi^Bted tipoti her 
meeting them there-^Attd there t\'a^ a 
d^ij^htfiil l^iss KeW, Sk prdt^g^e df hers^ 
%ho Wtts gofae tt) Weymonfh in the hop* 
iUxA ttwHt, that hei" Latlyshi][^ wituldprv' 
OUce hfer ihd hei^ new titfvd at this rehd- 
ing piBLti\eiy t^hlfch l^adjr Angelic^ hud 
|)Wje6t6d.-«^Shb defclaH2tl that ** ih6 
(!Ouid lidi pdi^^ibly di^appbint Mifeis &e# 
^esitles, ihe li&d pt-otnii^ed to ciai*ry Mf . 
Siebright tb Weyttiotlth, to Jntrodhce 
hitn dnd his J)oeih to hfer friends^— hli 
febscri^tidn aliid the shccess of his poeih 
fettirely tlefiended tipon her gbitig to 
Weyihciuth— *hfe could ntJt podsibly dis- 
appoint fiiin.^^ 

Mr. Barclay thought niorte of his own 
dKsi&ppointm^nt-^anfl s^id so — at which 
fier Ladyship rejoiced, for she wished tb 
^ake this a trial of her power; abd she 
^6sired rather, that her relasons should 
'iiot appear talid, and that her ^kcuses 
Should nbt be reasonable, on purpose 



IhM sh^ t$ight cboip^l Mr/Barelajr to 
s^l^mU tp h^ caprice^ a|id oarry bim off 
m trium^ in bpr train* 

Sb^ e&i:dfissly repeated, that ^' Leices- 
tershire was out of the question at this 
tifiaye, bint thbt Mp. Barclay flight attend 
her, if he pleaseij/^-fr^ 

But it did not pleai^e himnrrf' He did not 
think, that his aunt was properly treated, 
and be preferred her to aU the bel-esqfMrits 
%iid fine ladies who were going' to Wey*' 
monthrrrrher charming self exGep):ed." 

She depended too much on the power 
of that eharp^ing eeif.-^Mr. Bapclayj' 
whose bands ^he had g^aduiaUy loosened, 
now made one fesolute efibrt, asserted 
and recovered his liberty. ->-He deqkred, 
that ^^ to Weymouth he could not have 
the honor of attending her L^yfihip — if 
her Ladyship thought, the ctaims and 
feeKn^ 4>f her protegdes ^f greater con- 
se4|uehce than his, if she -htfld h^rsel^ 
moi*e bound by the promises she had 
given to 'Mr. Seebright, Miss K^w, or' 
any of her beL-ei^t friends, than by those 
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with which she had honored his aunt^ 
he could not presume to dispute her 
pleasure, or further to press Lady B/s 
request, he could only lament — and sub- 
mit." 

Lady Angelica flattered herself, that 
this was only a bravada, or a temporary 
ebullition of courage, but, to her surprise 
and dismay, Mr. Barclay continued firm, 
calm, and civil. — His heart now turned to 
the object, on which his understanding 
had long since told him it should fix. 
He saw that Miss Caroline Percy was all 
that could make him happy for life, if 
he could win her affections. But of the 
possibility of succeeding he had great 
doubts. He had to be sure some cir- 
cumstances in his favor: he was of a 
good family, and had a considerable for- 
tune ; in a worldly point of view he was 
a most advantageous match for Caroline. 
Percy,, but he knew that an establish- 
ment was not the^rst object, either with 
her, or with her parents ; neither could 
he wish, that any motives of interest 
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should operate in his favor. His cha- 
racter, his principles were good, and he 
had reason: to believe, that Mr. Percy 
was impressed with a highly favorable 
opinion of his good sense and general 
understanding. Caroline talked to him 
always as if she liked his conversation, 
and felt esteem for his character; but 
the very freedom and ease of her manner 
showed, that she had no thoughts of him. 
—He was many years older than Caro- 
jiae: — he was six and thirty, and she was 
eighteen, this did not amount to an ab- 
solute disparity, but it was an alarming 
difference.-r-Mr. Barclay, who estimated 
himself with perfect impartiality and 
candor, was sensible, that though his 
temper \iras good, yet that it was some- 
what fastidious, and though his manners 
were polite, y^t they were reserved, they 
wanted that amenity, gayety, and frank- 
ness, which might be essential to Win 
and keep a lady's heart. The more his 
}ove, the more doubts of his own deserts 
increased -, but at last he determined to 
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try his fate. He caught s glimpise of 
Caroline one morninjg as she Was diraw* 
ing in thor QrLel-rHe^ sister anil the two 
Lady Peofibrokes wtve id the library, 
and he thought b« ikras seeure of findtog 
her alone. 

" May I beg the ftivor of a few nii-^ 
nutes . • . /' h^ began with a voicd tsi 
much emotion as be entered th« room> 
but he stopped short at tfa^ sight of La^f 
Angelica. 

In spite of all the rouge «fae wore^ 4i^ 
Ladyship's change of (tbior was striking'. 
Her lips trembled add gre^ pal e" M r; 
Barclay's eyes fisted upon hev for one 
moment with astonishment, then tinrmdlg 
calmly away, he addressed himself to 
Caroliney his emoti^ moarring, though 
he merely spoke to ker of a drawing 
which she was esaminitog, and though he 
only said,. 

« Is this yours ?" 
. '* Yes, Lady AngfelMia has jwt giwti 
it to me ( it !$ one of bar drawings^"^-^ 
view of Weymottlh^" 



coldly f — ^* a view of WeyrtiOotfl." 
** WbWB I hppe {to tie i^ .cfoy ajftar to 

F(pice,— r** I 0p 4yi|)f (to g^t |to W^y^ 

)0(tf9if ^ ypur frif^ Uuevej lab^U fte 
J^F#y fc> c»rf y thiiwi.-^njy l^t Ouan be 
^ym49^w^mmn^ t\n^,** added hep 

9MI Aayn^im^fi/ prest$il pretiiisiimoi !• 
^r fowp^mtiosA.. — WteiU <i^v^ yini anj 

^* No commands — but mfiaeA fwfihm 
fyf yottr l4Mlyi^ip!i{ bedtb and hap- 
ptMW« w.h€iiie«€ir wA wherever ydm 

|jady AngfiK^a ai»Dk ;dowo iopon h& 
^Mt'i'-Tinade )aiStroag effort ito rise again 
«^l>i9it wa^ ilnable.-rrn-Cacolme^ 'mAaant 
l»pp€l«rkig to isake any jDOtice ^ thia» 
^ttrned^o Mr« fiacciay, And »saidr«>-^ Wifl 
yon have the goodness now to gmmie 
£5 
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the book, which you were so kind ^ to 
promise me ?" 

* Mr. Barclay went in search of it. 
Caroline proceeded with her drawings 
gave Lady Angelica time to recover^ 
apd left her the hope, that her perturba* 
iM^ had not been noticed. Her Llidy- 
tship, as soon as she could, left the room^ 
repeating that she had some orders to 

give for her departure. Caroline 

<s^ited some time in vain for Mr. JSar- 
day and his book. Aflberwards, as She 
was going up stairs, she was met by 
Rosamond, who, with a face full of mys-< 
tery, whispered, 

^* Caroline .... my father wants, you 
Ihis instant in my mother's dressing* 
room . . . Mr. Barclay," — added she, ia 
a low voice, and nodding her head, " Oh 
J see you know what I mean — I knew 
he would propose for you, I said so last 
^ight. — Now go to my father, and you 
.will hear all the particulars. — Are the 
JLady Pembrokes in the library ?" 
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" But, my dear Rosamond/^ said Ca- 
roline^ stopping Rosamond^ '* let me 
beg that you will not mention this to the 
Lady Pembrokes." — 

" Why not?" said Rosamond, "your 
intimate friends ! I thought you had no 
secrets for them ?'* 

" No secrets of my own. — But I have 
no right to tell my most intimate friends 
another person's secret." 

" But I dare say Mr. Barclay would 
have no objection — I am sure it is to his 
credit.". 

i^ But I don't know whether he would 
choose to have it told — I have no right 
to tdl it. It might be ... in all proba«- 
bility it will be of consequence to him*, 
that it should not be known. — My ^thet 
is vvaiting for me, I have not time to 
reasoa or explain further; but I do ear^^ 
nestly beg, Rosamond, that you will not 
meation or hint it to the Lady Pem* 
brakes, or to any one else." 

" Not to Mrs. Mortimer ?*' said Rosa» 
jaoad.T-- 



^ T<) no 4me — promise km 1*^ ur^jed 
Caroline^ eageriy, r 

** Well, wen, I do proMtse you.— i- 
Now go to my father ^x^Yoo ^a^ye less 
yaaity tbaa any die I ever saw>"r^piir- 
aued Rofiamond^ m she welsit down stairs^ 
^^ and how you can ^Qotriife alMiays to 
think of ^there instead of yoiirsdf I am 
$Ufe I do not know..*' 

'^ I think you migjsA gwsss^'* said Cji» 

Caroline jbeard fr^wi ker father tiii 
confirmation of Rosamond's intelligence^ 
and she receive from hiih and from her 
mother the kind itesurance^ that "they 
wm\d fteave her ebfeufely at liberty^ M 
accept or fiefuse Mr. Barday^ acDovdibg 
as tm 0WI1 judgtncint had fedraigs might 
dictate. They satd^ that thmigh ^t might 
be^'ia p^int of fotftniDe, a loghiy advan* 
tageoM tnatf^k^ and tbaugili they «aw 
2H>thing to wyhicM they cduM ofa^oet m 
his character^ vnderstandhig, and 'tem« 
per» yet thfey should not attem^ to' in- 
fluence her in his favor. — Theytejpgfed 



her tD decide entirely for henri^ -and 
to consult only her ovm happiness. 

^ All I inmt ttpbo; my deur d^nghter, 
ifi, that yofift ishouU, svithout fixiy idle and 
imjust geBcr<Mtjr> consider finst and 
sdbely whai ts fw youir own haf^pinaHs.-V 
^ And for Mr. Bantla/s'^^said Cam- 
iiiie. > •' . ' 

^^ And tot Mr. Bairckiy.'s^ a& (fiu? as ywi 
ate cottcerm^; hutt remenafaer^ the qae^ 
lioQ hensls f9u is; imbetlieryoii can iome 
htm; )whethfli yoa wifl maarry him, not 
kvhiether ysm w^tAd^mAnm h«pi to love ix 
txmry BooKhody idae.i^t^DonH J icnioiir all 
that passes in your mind?^' . ' . 

♦'/Kt«k all, qaerihsps/' 'satd CanoHtie, 
^^ nor nn I tell it you, hec^nse Jt is 
another pesaoai^a seeiteL-r-Thei^efoFe, i 
hm BtiBe^ jTyon iidil not qaeation me 
farther, hat ^Sstee you are so kind astto 
hmst to my judgment,, tru^t to it enticct. 
ly, whtta 1 assuw ym, jtfaofc I wiil, with- 
oOEt >aAy iidle oir unjast ^enercaily, conb- 
sid^fy <|uvncipediy> vwdixt is formy own 
faa^piness.V 
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" lam satisfied," said Mr. Percy^ "n* 
—one thing more— Without meaning or 
wishing to penetrate into any other per- 
son's affairs, I have a full right to say to 
my daughter all that may be necessary, 
to assist her in deciding on a point the 
most material to her hap|)iness. . N6w, 
Caroline," continued her father, looking 
away from her, *^ observe, I do not fen- 
dearor, from my knowledge of yow 
countenance, even to guess .whether 
what I imagine is fact. But I state td 
you this supposition — Suppose you had 
been told, ihat another lady is attached 
to Mr. Barclay/* 

" I never was told so," interrupted 
Caroline, ** but I have discovered it by 
accident • . . . No — I have said too much 
-~I do not think that person is attached 
to him, but that she might easily have 
become attached, if tliis proposal had 
been made to her, instead of to me. And 
I think, that their two characters are ex- 
actly suited to each other^-^Much better 
suited than mine could be to. Mr. Bar^ 
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day, or his to me ; she has wit, and ima- 
gination, and great vivacity; he has 
judgment, prudence, and solid sense ; in 
each there is what would compensate for 
what is wanting in the other, and both 
together would make a happy union.** 

" My dear Caroline," said her father, 
^^ I must put you upon your guard 
against the top easy faith of a sincere 
affectionate heart. I am really surprised 
that you, who have always shown such 
good judgment of character, slK>uId now 
be so totally mistaken, as to think a 
woman capable of a real love, who is 
merely acting a part from vanity atid 
coquetry." 

** Vanity ! coquetry 1" repeated Caro- 
line, ** Nobody upon earth is more free 
from vanity and coquetry than . . • • 
Surely you do not imagine I am thinking 
of Lady Angelica Headingham ? — Oh 
no; I have no compassion for her^ — I 
know, that, if she suffers from losing Mr, 
Barclay, it will be only from losing • the 
dear delight of giving pain,' and I shopld 



be very Botry she ever :agii]n eiijoyiecitiMt 
delight %t Mr. Bi^rctay's expense. I 
^psure you I asn nM tfaiokiag of l^ady 
AHgtJica " » 

Both Mr. atnl Mrs. Percy were ia 
doubt, wi^ih^ Caroline wa^ tiitiiking ^ 
faer lister SuosaiQond, or of her friend 
Ifady M»ry P^o^oke ; but wiilinut.al:^ 
t^QQpting to <UfiC0ver, Ihey only rtpeasted 
t^Wt^ l¥hQ0vi^ 'Ibe penon m questim 
pi](ght J^e^ 9r l>oweiref amiable gr dear ^t4> 
Cj^Mim, i^l^eiOjAgibt not to kt this ide^i 
interfeine ¥ritb h^ own jkappioBst » 4>r iai- 
liuence her iti giving an an^nverto Mr. 
iSarclay's piK>p0saJ» iwhidi she ongirt 
either to accept or decline, a^conding as 
her pwa feel>ing^ aad ;^iidgtai6nt lAoiiId 
deoide.*-T** My de», do not dSeteriaine 
rashly," qontinoed Mrs. Percy*^^ Now 
ibi^t hfi is yaur lover, Mr. Barclay 'will; 
perhaps, appeadr in anew light -to youi 
•~TtU you ha^e ^^een and considered him 
in thi«i fM>int ^of view, believe me, groa 
caanot tell 'what your feelings anay be* I 
request, that you ^yiU take sonie time lo 



emuaiMj l^ofere you give Mr. Barclay 
any answer." > 

Mrs*. Per^y added^ that parh^ps Ca^ 
roline miglit feel unwilling to 4ake thii^ 
aidviC65 beoaase she might have, heard 
young ladies accused of coquetry, or jilt^ 
ing^ who^ after having delayed to give 
a demded answ^er to a proposal, had at 
last given a negative ; but she said she 
thought such censures were absurd and 
anjast, ibr that it was impossible a young 
woUMa coutdr always determine at once^ 
whetbw a' gentleman, whose character 
dii^hadhadno opportunities of studying; 
and ^homshe had never considered as a 
lov«r,. would suit her, and ih^e her 
happy ^ life' or not. ^ * 

«*in the present ease,'* continued Mrs; 
Percy, ••yo»r father and I will, if yoii 
wirii to take time tp decide, make Mr. 
Baoolay dieariy understand, that he m 
Bot t» eonsider this as any encourage- 
wmntr apd as to the rest,'* — added Mrs; 
Poptgr^i *^ Mrhen yott are sure that yod 
aiiean right, and thert you do right, you 
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will not, my dear Caroline, I hope, be 
deterred from determining upon what is 
best for your own happiness, merely by 
the weak fear of what idle fooliisb people 
will say about an affair in which they, 
have no concern." 

Caroline assured her mother, that. no. 
such \yeak fear acted upon her mind;; 
and that in any case, where she had the. 
least doubt whether she could like a 
person as a husband or not, she should 
certainly ask for time to consider, before 
she would give an answer : but that, with 
respect to Mr. Barclay^ she had had 
sufficient opportunities of seeing and 
judging of him in the character of a 
lover, whilst he had been the admirer of 
Lady Angelica; that she fully appre- 
ciated bis good qualities, and was. grate-, 
ful for his favorable opinion; but that she 
^It perfectly certain,.tbat she^d not and 
could not , love , him ; and therefore she 
desired, as soon as possible, to put hiia 
put of the pain of suspense, to prevent 
him from having the mortification:! o£ 
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showing himself the admirer of one, by* 
whom he must ultimately be refused ;• 
and to leave him at liberty to turn his- 
thoughts elsewhere, to some person to 
whom, he was better suited, and who was 
better suited to him, 

Mr. Barclay had made Mrs. Hunger- 
ford alone his confidant. — As to Lady 
Angelica Headingham, he thought that 
her Ladyship could not be in any doubt 
of the state of his affections as far as she* 
was concerned, and that was all she had 
a right to know. He never had actually 
declareil his passion for her, and his at- 
tentions had completely ceased, since the 
determination she had made to break 
her engagement with his aunt ; but Lady 
Angelica had still imagined, that he would 
not be able to bring himself to part with 
her for ever, and she trusted that, even 
at the moment of getting into her car- - 
riage, she might prevail upon him to 
forget his wrongs, and might at last 
carry him off. — ^These hopes had been 
checked, and for a moment overthrown 
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by Mr. BarcIay^s appearance thU morn- 
ipg in Uie Oriel i the emotion with wbi^li 
3he saw him speak to Caroling, aad th^ 
M^^iSw^nQe with which she bear4 bim 
wi9b hfer iiady$hip health and h$4>pineBii 
at Weymouth, or wherever »be weot^ 
for an instant <:oaviiice4 her of the tryl^h. 
-^But obstinate vanity reqarred to tbi^ 
hope, that be w^-s not yet irxffUim^bUf^ 
and under thi$ pereuasiop ^he berried: 
«n the preparations fpr \\^r departures 
impatient for the momeQt of lovm^-v^i 
triumphs 

The momept of cri«3 arriyed-r-rbiit nrtk 
of triumph, Isdy Angelica Heidjngi- 
ham's landau came to the dopr.^^Biil 
trunks packed md corded gave no pang 
to her fi>rmer loveri—Mrs. HungerforA 
did not pre9» her to fitay-r^Mr, Bartlay 
banded her into the carriage -^be vU>9§r 
ed tp conquer^ so far as to tell bim^ that, 
^^ a9 sbe bad only Mr. Seebrigbt and b«f 
maid, 3he epuld gi^e him a seat in k»r 
carriAge, if be would come to Way- 
woutb, and tbsl; she would thpnc«, in 



aibrfeilight ttt feitlle^t, g(i t« hit; Mfit; 

d^ar Lady B— ■*— ^ in l-eicestersWrd/'^-^ 

But ail in rain-— ^he saw it Wolild not 

fio-'-^d hei^ il^rvfeiftit Bhtit tb^ ^)aftiage^ 

door^^d^irfed Mr. SeebHglit to draw up 

the g\k%^, and^ with a lodk «if tt^gty 

cbntempt to#ahls Mr. Barclajr> th^^vr 

h^r^elf back dh the i»6^ to <idnoeaI th« 

texatiort, which l^e cbuld not tiontrol> 

tod dr<)?e away for et^ei- frbm itt^daittiA 

itbie lovefs, and I6st fViend^;-^We dd 

iiot ^nvy Mr. Seebright hia Mp to W*y. 

titouth^ with hii^ j[>atr6n^s in this hu^ 

hior; but without troubling bunteken 

fiiirtfaer to inquif'e what beeaifte of her, 

%fe leave lier - 

*' To flattnt> and go down a disregarded thing/' 

Rosamond was never izeaiotrs in fevor 
of Mr. Barclay. She said, that there 
Was nt) occasion to pity hitti, because 
be was only soberly atid <joielly in love 5 
that he had compared, and jiklged, and 
idalculated well ; that, after casting up his 
Mof alkccbunlis, he had f6andy that be- 
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tween Lady Angelica Headingfaamj and 
Miss Caroline Percy, the balance of 
good qualities^ and the chance of do* 
xnestic happiness stood in favor of the 
latter, wherefore he had to her trans^- 
ferred his hieart. Perhaps Rosamond was 
not interested in Mr. Barclay's favor, 
because there appeared no difficulty in 
his way ; she thought that Caroline 
esteemed him more, and was more likely 
to marry him, than anyother gentleman 
she had seen; and then the denouement 
would be too near, too clear, and ^ com- 
monplaqe.^ — Rosamond said, that <' in 
this case Caroline would just be mar- 
ried like any body el§e, to a man with a 
good fortune, good character, good sense, 
and every thing very good, but nothing 
extraordinary, and she would be settled 
at Mr. Barclay's seat in Leicestershire, 
and she would be Mrs. Barclay, and, 
perhaps, happy enough, but nothing ex* 
traordinary." 

This plain view of things, and this po« 
sitive ternunation of all hope of romancei 
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^id not pleaSe RoJamotxd'iS^ imagiolttion, 

^«^She was fdieved^ when at last Caro- 

liae, sbiprised ber. with the ^surdnce^ 

that tliejre wad no probability of Mr. 

Barclay's succeeding ia his suit. " And 

yet," said Caroiinej " if I were com- 

^pelled at this moment to marry^ of all 

men I have ever yet seen Mr. Barclay 

is the person, to whom I could engage 

myself with the least . rehictance-^the 

person with whom I think I should have 

the best security for happiness.'' 

Rosamond's face again lengthenedi.^^*^ 
<* If that is the. case," said she, ** though 
you have no, intention of marrying^ hiin 
at present^p you wilj^ I suppose, be rech 
^oned into msurrying 'him in time." — 

" No,''- said Caroline, " for I cannot 
be reasoned into loving him." , , 

" There's my own, dear Caroline,** 
.cried Rosamond 3 <^ I was horribly afraidj 
that this man of sense would have con* 
vinced you, that esteem was quite suffix* 
cierrt without love." 
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. ^<Im)M>^bl6!''i»idC^mlfti^. ^«TkM^. 
'ffiiist be softie ifwypo^w«rfdiMOtrvd> iimt 
•could itidude me to qmi «iy family, my 
pareilts^ my brothers lUid mt^t^ the 6om- 
pimiohs AWA frie^t «d Whom I um M- 
-UGhed by every pos^iMe tie o^ gmt'ited^, 
eiKteem, aifection^ toilg lind dea«* habit; 
I c«n eonc^iv^ no riidtive i^officietttly 
powerful, except love.'^^-^: 
' Rosiimohd ^*as delight^d.*^ 

•^ iftvr whit ehe contd I mar!»y,^' ^ott- 
tinued Cafolitie, ^' I i/trHb atti htt 1^ 4be 
Hkiiid^t trf patents fV^dy t6 *tny ewn 
'«hOice~cottld 1 marry ,-i—^f6r «i house 
4tt fLeteig^terf^tre F ot* ft>r ^ tmrotiche ^nd 
-fb^vi ofi Lady 3 sake Gr^tville'ii prin- 
ciples ibr tin eitaMikhmeta f dr on the 
^MU^ notion of being married, «id liav- 
ing a house of my own, arfd order ittg 
my oNvn dinhtit, and, Ixkfe Miss Beiinel 
'ill Camilla^ hatiiig every day minced 
t^l and taaslied potatoes ?*^Was thts 
•y6ur nolibn of me?*' iSaid Cardlin^^ 
with a look of such sotptise, that tlosa- 
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mond was obliged to fall immediately to 
prot^tations, and appeals to common 
sense. — 

> *' How was it possible she could have 
formed such ideas !*' 
. ** Then why were you so much sur- 
prised and transported just now^ when I 
told you, that no motire but love could 
induce me to marry.?'' 

'' I don't recoUect being surprised, I 
was only delighted.--^I never suspected 
that you could marry without love, but 
I thought, that you and I might differ as 
to the quantity — ^^the degree/' 

^' No common degree of Iove» arid no 
4U)mmon love, would be sufficient to in«* 
duce me to marry,"^ — said Caroline. 

** Once, and but once, before in your 
life, you gave me the idea of your hav- 
ing such an exalted opinion of love," 
replied Rosamond. — 

*^ But to return to Mr. Barclay," said 
Caroiine. '^ I have, as I promised my 
father that I would, consulted in the first 
place my own heart, and considerecl' my 

VOL. lU F 
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awn bappinesfiL-^He has not made any 
impression npou iqj heart.T-^Iodepend'^ 
ently of the difference of age, of which 
I should think little, if he suited me in 
every other respect, tber^ is. a coldness, 
an austerity of manner and tl^mper, which 
I could not love, unless it were connected 
with enthusiasm of character. But Mr. 
Barclay appears to me incapable of that 
enthusiasm, which rises either to the 
moral or intellectual sublime. I respect 
bis understanding, and esteem his prin- 
ciples, but ... in conversing with him, 
I always feel . . • and in passing my life 
with him, how much more should I ieel I 
that there is a want of the higher quali- 
ties of the mind. He shows no inven- 
tion, no genius, no magnanimity — no- 
thing heroic, nothing great, nothing 
which could waken sympathy, or excite 
that strong attachment, which I think 
that I am capable of feeling for a supe- 
rior character — for a character at once 
good and great." 

" And where upon earth are you to 
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fiad such a man? — Who is romantic 
now?'' cried Rosamond. '^ Bat I am 
Ycrf ' glad that you arc a litUe romantic, 
I am glad that you have in you a touch 
of human absurdity, elso. how could you 
lie my sister^ or how could I. love you 
as I do ?"— 

" I am heartily glad that you lovie me, 
but I am not sensible of. my present 
immediate claim to your* love by my 
touch of human -absurdity/' said Caro* 
line, smiling.—" What did I say, that 
was absurd or romantic ?" 

^^ My dear, people never think their 
own romance absurd. — Well ! granted 
that you are not romantic, since that is 
a point, which I find I must grant be- 
fore we can go on. — Now, tell me, was 
Mr. Barclay: very sorry when you re-, 
fused him ?" said Rosamond. 

" I dare not tell you, that there is yet 
no danger of his breaking his heart/' 
said Caroline. 

" So I thought," — cried Rosamond^, 
F 2 
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with a Took of inefFable contempt.-*-*' I 
thought he was not a man to break his 
heart for love. With all his sense^ I dare 
say he will go back to his Lady Ange- 
lica Headingham. I shoald not be sur^ 
prised^ if he went after her to Weymouth 
to morrow*" 

*^ I should/' said Caroline; " espe- 
cially as he has just ordered his carriage 
to take him to his aunt. Lady B » 
in Leicestershire.*'*-^ 

'* Oh poor man!'' — said Rosamond> 
** now I do pity him. "•--*- 

** Because he is going to his aunt^'* 

•• No, .Caroline — you are very cruel-^ 
because I am sure he is very much 
touched atid disappointed by your re- 
fusal. He cannot bear to see you again. 
•—Poor ! poor Mr. Barclay ! I have been 
shamefully ill-natured. — I hope I did not 
prejudice }nofur mind against him — I'll 
go directly and take leave of him — Poor 
Mr. Barclay!" 

Rosamond, however, returned a few 
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minutes afterwards^ to complain that 
Mr^ Barclay had not made efforts enough 
to persuade Caroline to listen to hiui. 

" If he had been warmly in love, he 
.would not so easily have given up hope. 

* None, without hope, e'er lov'd the brightest fair ; 
^ But Lore can hope, where Reason should despair.' 

" That, I think, is perfectly true,'* 
said Rosamond. 

Never — begging Rosamond and the 
poet's pardon— never — except . where 
Reason is very weak, or where the bright- 
est fair has some touch of the equivo- 
cating fiend. Love ... let poets and 
Jovers say what they will to the con- 
trary, can no more subsist without hope, 
.than flame can exist without fuel. In 
all the cases cited to prove the contrary, 
we suspect that there has been some in- 
accuracy in the experiment, and that by 
mistake, a little, a very little hope has 
been admitted. The slightest portion, 
. a quantity imperceptible to common ob- 
aervation, is known to be quite sufficient 
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to maintain the passion ; but a total ex- 
clusion of hope secures it's extinction. 

Mr. Barclay's departure was much 
regretted by all at Hungerford-Castle^ 
most^ perhaps, by the person who ex- 
pressed that regret the least. Lady 
Mary Pembroke — who now silently en^ 
joyed the full chorus of praise, that was 
poured forth in honor of the departed. 
Lady Mary's common mode of enjoying 
the praise of her friends was not in si- 
lence ^ all she thought and felt usually 
came to her lips with the ingenuous viva- 
city of youth and innocence. CaroKne 
had managed so well by not managing 
at all, that Lady Mary, far from guess- 
ing the real cause of Mr. Barclay's sud- 
den departure, repeatedly expressed sur- 
prise, that her aunt Hungerford did not 
press him to stay a little longer j and 
once said, she " wondered how Mr. 
Barclay could leave Hungerford-Castle 
whilst Caroline was there, — that she had 
begun to think he had formed an attach- 
ment, which would do him more honor 
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than his passioa for Lady Angeliica 
Headingham, but that ^he feared he 
would have a relapse of that fit offolly^ 
and that it would at last end fatally in 

marriage." 

Mrs. Hungerfdrd smiled at the open- 
ness, with which her niece told her con- 
jectures, arid at the steadiness with which 
Caroline kept Mr, Barclay's secret, by 
saying iio more than just thethtng'she 
blight. *f The p6wer of keeping a Secret 
is very difFerent froni the habit of disd- 
jnuIationJ-^Yott would cpnyince me of 
thk, if I had doubted it," «ftid; Mrs. 
Hungerford to Carotlikie.—^" Now that 
the^ affair is settled,, my dear, J must in- 
sist ttpbn your praising me, as I have 
praised you for discretion. — I. hope I 
never influenced your decision by word 
or. look, but I will now own tb you, that 
I was very anxious, that yoa. should de- 
cide J)recisely as you have donai-^-Mr. 
Barclay is a sensible man^ai]^; excellent 
man, one. who wilf'tnake any amiable 
woman he marries happy. — I am con- 
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vinced of it^ or I should not^ as I do, 
wish to see him married to my niece^ — 
yet I never thought him suited to you. 
Yours is a character without pretension, 
yet one, which, in love and marriage, 
would not, I believe, be easily satisfied, 
Would require great qualities, a high tone 
of thought and action, a character su- 
perior and lofty as your own.*' 

Mrs. Hungerford paused, and seemed 
lost in thought. Caroline felt,' that this 
lady had seen deeply into her mind, and 
that she appreciated her fully. This 
conviction, beyond all praise, and all 
demonstrations of fondness,' increases af- 
fection, confidence, and gratitude, in 
strong and generous minds. Caroline 
endeavored, hxxt could not well express 
in words what she felt at this instant. 

*' My dear," said Mrs. Hungerford.— 
" We know that we are speaking plain 
truth to each other. — We need no flowers 
of speech. — I understand you, and you 
^understand me. We are suited to each 
^0the^ .... Yes, notwithstanding the dif- 
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ference of age^ and a thousand other 
differences^ we are suited to each otber« 
This possibility of a friendship between 
youth and age, is one of the rewards 
Heaven grants to the early and late culti^ 
vation of the understanding, and of the 
affections. Late as it is with me in life, 
I have not^ thank God, survived my af- 
fections.— «How can I ever, whilst I have 
. such children, such friends !" After a 
pause of a few moments of seemingly 
pleasurable reflections, Mrs. Hungerford 
continued — " I have never considered 
friendship as but a name — as a mere 
worldly commerce of interest. — I believe 
in disinterested affection, taking the word 
disinterested in it's proper sense ; and I have 
still, believe me> the power of sympathising 
with ^young friend, — such a young friend 
as Caroline Percy. Early as it is with 
her ia life,, she has so cultivated her un- 
derstanding, so regulated her mind, that 
she cannot consider friendship mer^y as 
a companionship in frivolous amusement, 
or a inixture of gossipping confidences 
F5 
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and idle sentiment; therefore^ I am protid 
enough to hope^ that she can and will 
be the friend of such an old woman as I 
am." 

*' It would be the pride of my life, to 
have—to deserve such a friend/* cried 
Caroline — " I feel all the condescension 
of this kindness.-^I know you are much 
too good to me. — I am afraid you think 
too highly of me. But Mrs. HungeN 
ford's praise does not operate like flat- 
tery, — though it exalts me in my own 
opinion, it shall not make me vain, — it 
excites my ambition to be — all she thinks 
me." 

** You are all I think you," — said 
Mrs. Hungerford — " and that you may 
hereafter be something yet nearer thati 
a friend to me, is the warmest wish 6i 
my heart .... But, no, I will not in- 
dulge myself in expressing that wish. — 
Such wishes are never wise where wte 
have no power, no right to act — ^Sdch 
wishes often counteract their own object 
— Anticipations are always imprudent. 
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-^ ^But, . . . / siTOut triy niece. Lady 

Mary Pembrbke.^ I particiiliafiy admire 
the discretion; still more than tlie kind* 
ness, with which you have acted with 
respect to her and Mh Barclay-^You 
have left things to their natural course. 
Yon havie not, by any imprudent ^ealor 
generosity, hazarded a word, that c6uld 
hurt the delicacy of either party. You 
seem to have been fully aware, that 
wherever the affections are concerned, 
the human mind is most tenacious of 
what one half of the philosophers in the 
world will not allow to exist, and the 
other half cannot define. — Influenced as 
we all are every moment in our prefer- 
ences and aversions, sometimes imper- 
ceptibly, sometimes avowedly, by the 
most trifling, and often the silliest causes, 
yet the wisest of us start, and back, and 
think it incumbent on our pride in love- 
affairs, to resist the slightest interference, 
or the best advice, from the best friends. 
— What! love upon compulsion! — No 
——Jupiter is not more tenacious of his 
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tfaunder^bolt^ than Cupid is of his arr 
rows. Blind as he is^ none may pre- 
sume to direct the hand of that little 
urchin."' — ^ 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant^ who brought 
the postbag — with many letters for Mrs. 
Hungerfprdt 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The arrival of the post was at this 
time an anxious moment to Mrs. Hun- 
gerford, as she had so many near re- 
lations and friends in the army and 
navy. This day brought letters, with 
news that lighted up her countenance 
with dignified joy, one from Captain 
Hungerford, her second son, ten mi- 
nutes after an action at sea with the 
French. 

** Dear mother — ^English victorious — 
of course — ^for particulars see Gazette. 
— In the cockleshell I have — could 
do nothing worth mentioning — ^but am 
promised a ship soon— ^and hope for op- 
portunity to show myself worthy to be 
your Son. 
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*^ I hope I am grateful to Providence 
for such children!" — cried Mrs. Hun- 
gerford. 

Mrs. Mortimer darted upon Captain 
Hungerford's name in the Gazette, — 

" And I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing to your Lordships the gallant man- 
ner^ in which I was seconded by Captain 
Hungerford." 

*' Happy mother! that Ij.am! — Asid 
mote hap|)ihesd still! — A letter also from 
my Colonel ! — ^Thamks of commanding 
officer . . . .gallant conduct abroad . J ; • 
leave of absence for > three w^eks . . . aiid 
will be here to morrow 1"— , 

This news spread through the Castle 
in iEi few minutes, and the whok house 

was in motion and in joy. » 

' ** What is the matter," said Rosa- 
niond, ^* who had been out of the robm 
when the Coloriel's letter was read,-*— As 
I canie down stairs, I met I can*t tpll 
how many servants running different 
ways, with faces of delight. I do be- 
lieve Colonel Hungerford is come?" 
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** Not come, but coming," said Mrs. 
Hangerford; '* and I am proud that you, 
my friends, should see what a sensatioli 
the first sound of his return makes in his 
own home. — ^There it is, after all, that 
yon may best judge what a man really 
is." 

Every thing conspired to give Caroline 
a favorable idea of Colonel Hungerford. 
— ^He arrived — and his owii appearancie 
and manners, far from contradicting, 
folly justified all that his friends had 
said. His appearance was that of a sol- 
dier and a gentleman, with a fine per- 
son, and striking countenance, with the 
air of command, yet without presump- 
tion ; not without a consciousness of his 
own merit, but apparently with only a 
consciousness sufiicient to give value and 
grace to his deference for others. To 
those he respected or loved, his maimer 
was particularly engaging ; and the ap- 
propriate attentions he paid to each of 
his friends proved, that their peculiar 
tastes, their characteristic merits, and 
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their past kindnesses were ever full in 
his remembrance. To his mother his 
grateful affection^ and the tender rever- 
ence he showed, were quite touching; 
and the high opinion he had of her cha- 
racter,. and the strong influence she held 
over his mind, he seemed proud to avow 
in words and actions. — To his. sister 
Mortim^rj, in a different, but not less 
.pleasing manner, his affection appeared 
in a thousand little instances^ which the 
most polite courtiers, with the most offi- 
cious desire to please> could not without 
the happy inspiration of truth, have in- 
vented. There were innumerable slight 
strokes in his coaversation with his sister, 
which marked the pleasure he felt in the 
recollection of their early friendship, al- 
lusions to trivial passages in the history 
of their childhood, which none of the 
important scenes, in which he had since 
been engaged, had effaced from his mind 
•—and at other times a playful careless- 
ness .... that showed the lightness, tl^e 
expanding freedom of hearty which can 
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be felt only in the perfect confidence and 
, intimacy of doniestic affection. — In his 
manner towards his cousins, the Lady 
Pembrokes, who, since he had last seen 
them, had grown up from children into 
fine young women, there were nice dif- 
,ferences; with all the privileged famili- 
. arity of relationship he met the sprightly 
frankness of Lady Mary, and by a de- 
. gree of delicate tender respect put the 
retiring sensitive timidijty of Lady Eliza- 
beth at ease. None of these shades of 
manner were lost upon Caroline's discri- 
minating observation. For some time 
after his arrival, the whole attention pf 
every individual, at Hungerford-Castle, 
was occupied by Colonel Hungerford. 
All were alternately talking of him, or 
listening to him. The eagerness, which 
every body felt to hear from him ac- 
counts of public and private affairs, and 
the multitude and variety of questions 
by which he was assailed, drew him out 
continually; so that he talked a great 
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deal, yet evidently more to gratify others 
than himself. He was always unwilling 
to engross the conversation, and some- 
times anxious to hear from his mother 
and sister, of domestic occurrences ; but 
he postponed his own gratification, and 
never failed to satisfy general curiosity, 
even by the repetition of narratives and 
anecdotes, till he was exhausted. — Con- 
scious that he did not wish to make 
himself the hero of his tale, he threw 
himself upon the mercy of his friends, or 
their justice; and without any of theprd- 
vobing reserve of affected, or cowardly 
humility, he talked naturally of the events, 
in which he had taken a share, and of 
what concerned himself as well as others* 
With polite kindness, which gratified 
them peculiarly, he seemed to take the 
Percy family, as his mother's friends, 
directly upon trust as his own ; and as if 
they were part of his family, he spoke 
before them, freely, of all his confidential 
opinions of men and things. He did them 
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jastioe lA comsidering them as safe audi- 
tors^ and they enjoyed^ and fully appre- 
ciated the value of bis various conversation. 
In his narratives there were strong marks 
of the Froissart accuracy of detail, which 
interests by giving the impression of 
reality, and the proof of having been an 
eye witness of the scene; and som^etimes 
scorning detail, he displayed the power 
of keeping an infinite number of parti- 
culars in subordination, and of seiieing 
those hiTge features, which give a.rafpid 
and masterly view of the whole. For his 
profession he felt that enthusiasm, which 
commatids sympathy. Whilst he spoke 
of the British army, those who beard him 
seemed to see every thing as he did in a 
military point of view. — ^Yet his love of 
military glory had not hardened his heart 
so as to render him insensible of the evils 
and sufferings which-*-alas !— it neces* 
iterily produces. The natural expression 
of great feeling and humanity burst from 
hrm; but he turned hastily and firmly 
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from the contemplation of evils, which 
he could not prevent, and would not use* 
lessly deplore. In conversing one day 
privately with Mr. Percy, he showed, 
that bitter and deep philosophic reflec* 
tions on the horrors and folly of war had 
passed through his mind, but that hO; had 
systematically and resolutely shut them 
out. 

" We are now," said he, " less likely 
than ever to see the time, when aH the 
Princes of Europe wtli sign the geod 
Abbe St, Pierre's project for a perpetual 
peace ^ and in the mean time, while king* 
doms can maintain their independence^ 
their existence, only by superiority in 
war, it is not for the defenders of their 
country, to fix their thoughts upon ^ the 
price of victory.' " 

After explaining the plan of a battle, 
or the intrigues of a court> Colonel Hua- 
gerford would turn with delight to plans 
of cottages, which his sister Mortimer 
was drawing for him i and £rom a uxdjjf^ 
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t{ the seat of war he would go to a map 
of his own estate, eagerly asking his mo- 
ther, where she would, recommend that 
houses should be built, and consulting 
her about th^ characters and merits of 
those tenants, with whom his absence on 
the Continent had prevented him from 
becoming acquainted. These and a thou- 
isand other little traits, showed that his 
military habits had not destroyed his do- 
mestic tastes. 

Caroline had taken an interest in the 
military profession, ever since her eldest 
brother had gone into the army. Colonel 
Hungerford was seven or eight years old^ 
than Godfrey Percy, and had a more 
formed, steady, and exalted character, 
with more knowledge, and a far more 
cultivated understanding 5 but many ex- 
pressions, and some points of character, 
were similar. Caroline observed this, and 
wished and hoped, that, when her brotfaei! 
should have had as many opportunities 
of imprdvemfent, as Colonel Hungerford'a 
experience had given him, he might be 
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just such a man. — This idea increased 
the interest she took in observing and 
listening to Colonel Hungerford. — ^After 
he had been some time at home, and that 
every day more and more of his amiaUe 
character had been developed, Rosamond 
said to herself, 

" This is certainly the man for Caro« 
line, and I suspect she begins to think 
so. — If she does not, I never will forgive 
her." 

One day, when the sisters were by 
themselves, Rosamond tried to sound Ca* 
roline on this subject. She began, as she 
thought, at a safe distance from her main 
object. X 

•* How very much esteemed and be* 
loved Colonel Hungerford is in his own 
family !" 
" Very much and very deservedly," 

answered Caroline.-; She spoke without 

any hesitation or embarrassment. 

Rosamond> rather dissatisfied even with 
the fulness of the assent to her first pro* 
position — added, " And not only by 
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his own family, but by all who know 
him."— 

Caroline was silent, 

*' It is surprising," contipued Rosa- 
mond, ^/ that a man, who ha$ 1^4 a. sol- 
dier's wandering lifej shpuld have acquired 
so much literature, such accurate know- 
ledge, and should haye retained such sim* 
pie and domestic tastes." 

Full assent again from Caroline both of 
look and voice — ^but still not the exact 
look and voice Rosamond desired. 

" Do you know, Caroline," continued 
she, *^ I think, that in several things 
Colonel Hungerford js very like my bro- 
ther Godfrey." 

<^ Yes, 'and in some points, I think 
Colonel Hungerford is superior to God- 
frey," said Caroline. 

^* Well, I really think so too," cried 
Rosamond^ *^ and I am sure Godfrey 
would think and say so himself. — How 
he would admire Colonel Hungerford, 
and how desirous, how ambitious he 
would be, to make such a man his friend 
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«... his .... in short, I know if Godfrey 
was here this minute, he would think just 
as I do about Colonel Hungerford • . . • 
and about .... all other things-^" 

" All other things!" — repeated Caro- 
line> smiling-^'' that includes a great 
deal." 

** Yes, it doesj that is certain," said 
Rosamond significantly — ** And," con- 
tinued shCi ** I know another person of 
excellent judgment too, who, if I mis- 
take not, is of my way of thinking, of 
wishing at least, in seme things^ that is a 

comfort.^ How Mrs. Hungerford does 

adore her son ! • . . . And I think she 

loves you almost as much/* Caroline 

expressed strong gratitude for Mrs. Huh- 
gerford's kindness to her, and the warm- 
est return of affection. 

" Then in one word," continued Ro- 
samond, "for out it must come, sooner 
or later .... I think she not only loves 
you, as if you were her daughter, but 
that .... now confess, Caroline, did not 
the idea ever occur to you ? — And don't 



ijFOii see th«tt]Mbs(. HangtrSocA mitlhes it 
. • • . Oh ! that blush is answei* dn^ogb. 
^rU wf no mora. '« K ^I jdb ii*t attesm to 
'torawiit dr ^drntreiiA . ^ . . 3go<]fd bjr, 1 ato 
isattsfied.'* 

^^^Stajv 1^7 dear ' Rosamdndj .or you 
-^Itniki au^ i^h ra misthke.-'^NStoT'O^^^ 
Hidflient^ ^attdl^^fMH^Aell ^ta ^caBcftfy^ raU 
«Iithmk.>aiid:fceL" ! ; 

r<.I ^Hl fifcay aedloiif as ;y(te pkase/' 
•Mid RosaiMKDd^^^^.oad »2 :thaclc yteirlbr 
.thris GOcifideBoe/' 

. ^f «YbU hdvearrigfct/isof it/'--fSaidH^ 
-miine^^^^li^ee, omy itear^ttj^tefv^^nd^l 
all your kindness towards toe, aild tatill 
Mrs. 'HuiigefferdVi«44dbeei«tltot jrcM both 

^^ There's my own sister CamlilM) 
tRbere^«itvw>tifibef«nl a£fee«at&te.'' . ) 

^* fiut^". }said Cartiiittfc, 

(« ^uf— Oh ! GMdine, dbn'tigo btdc 
•>«-ctontt ^.palter with tufe 'da «r double 
'teose%'44MAbide(49^' 3mu^«^ 
^ilr ;«iWn iioharabter, aM ^dni'4'iccndl^ 
^»cend«»mny}pitiidiaaiif£^" 

VOL. II. e 
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*^ You do not yet know the nature of 
my but.** — 

*^ Nor do I wish to know it^ nor will 
I hear it," cried Rosamond, stopping 
her ears, ^' because I know whatever it 
is, it will lower you in my opinion.— 
You have fairly acknowledged, that Co- 
lonel Hungerford possesses every virtue, 
public and private, that can make him 
worthy of you . . • . not a single £Eiult, on 
which to ground one possible, imagin- 
able, rational buL Temper, manners, 
talents, character, fortune^ family, fame, 
every thing the heart of woman can de- 
sire." 

^* Every thing against which the heart 
of woman should guard itself," said Ca- 
roline.-^ 

"Guard!-— why guard P-^-what is it 
you suspect? — What crime can you in- 
vent to lay to his charge ?" 

<< I suspect him of nothing.-*— It is no 
crime . . . .except, perhaps, in your eyes," 
dear Rosamond . . • • " said Caroline, 
smiling — "no crime not to love me." 
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^^ Oh ! is that all ? now I understand 
and forgive you/' said Rosamond, '^if 
it 1$ only that you fear." 

** I do not recollect that I said I /vari- 
ed it/' said Carolioe. 

•* Well, well ! — I beg pardon forusing 
that unguarded word — Of course, your 
pride must neither hope nor fear upon 
the occasion; you must quite forget 
yourself to stone. — ^As you please, or 
rather as you think prope/r ; but you will 
allow me to hope and fear for you. — 
Since I have not, thank Heaven ! made 
proud and vain professions of stoicism — 
liave not vowed to throw away the rose, 
lest I should be pricked by the thorn." 

^' Laugh, but hear me," said Caroline 
— " I make no professions of stoicism ; 
it is because I am conscious that I am 
no stoic, that I have endeavored to 
guar<d: well my heart .... I have see^ 
and admired all. Colonel Hungerford's 
good and ^iable qualities. I have seen 
and been grateful for all that you and 
Mrs. Hungerford hoped and wished for 
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iny ^kppih^Sj hkve nbt be^n insensible 
io atiy oftlie ddl^litftil, iny of t?he ro- 
mantic circumstances of the visti>A, tnit 
1 ikw it Wk^ only & vi^ion-^ieind dnb that 
might lead me into Waking, l^^ing ihi* 
sery/^ 

** Misery I .... lasting— Mow !" Sltiii 
Rdsambhd. 

*' Neither yoiir wishes, hor Mrs. Hiih- 
' gerfbrd's, youlcrioW, Can, OrOiight to de- 
cide, or eviefato inKuehce tWbevfent, thdt 
Ts ib %e dietermihiEid by Colonel Hiinger- 
rord^s own judgment and f6eliiigs/ ahd by 
"mine,— In the mean lliii^, I carinot fiir- 
get, that the ^^licacy, ^bfaor, priide, 
priiclence of bur sex, iTbrbid k woman to 
think c^aiiy miri, as a lover, Itill li(^ gives 
Tier rekson io Relieve, ihat K6 SteeA love 
for her.*' 

" Certainly," said Rosamoiid— -^^ but 
I take it for granted that t!ol6nel Hun* 
gerfbrd dqes love you." 

** But wliy should ive itake it for grant- 
ed>r Vaid Caroline. " iFTe^has iibt shown 
me any preference." 



¥w^m ?!^ 



** Why ! I dpn't k9pv> Ia»^ 

skilled in these ^attera.''; sai4 ^^sf^inond^ 
" . . . . I^am notsprp . . • . bij^ I think 
• • • • aqci y^t I shpul^ \fe sorry tQ misles^ 
you • . • • ^t SLifky rate there is no harm i^ 

** If there be no harm, there might be 
i^upfi danger/' said Caroline; ''better 
not to thi^k of the subject at a}l> $ince 
we can do hp good by tl^ipking of it, and 
npa;jr d9 h^/'-T 

** Better, no doubt,'' said Rosamend-r- 
'' Right, no doubt, and $ne as any max- 
im of philpspphy I ever heard— rin |;beo- 

?-r-but the practice is the ^ifiicuity — 
won't say the impqssibility — Seriously 
and honestly, Caroline, ^oul^you have 
me believe that you hayi? ??eyer • . . never 
t]bo^ght of Colonel Huijiigerfprd?" 

"A^aloyejr — never."— 

" Upon your word ?" 

** ppon qay word I i^ever allowed my- 
self to think of him as a lover.^' 

" That is, you never reguls^rly jiat 
down, and said tp youjrsielf^ * now I am 
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thinking/ or ^now I will suffer myself to 
think of Colonel Huhgerford/ — ^but sans 
ypenser, there might be some Uttle . • • • 
Hey ? — and now I force you to think on 
this forbidden, this horrid subject J . . . 
confess that you have some little partiali- 
ty for him." — 

"No; I assure you ths^t I do not feel 
2iiiy partiality y^ said Caroline, ^^and you 
wiay, you must believe me." 

" If I must, I must," said Rosamond. 
After a pause of surprise, disappoint- 
ment, and reflection, Rosamond resumed^ 

'^ So I am to understand it to be, your 
opinion, that a woman of sense, delica^ 
cy, proper pride, honor and prude^ice, 
must, can, and ought to shut her, eyes, 
ears, understanding, and beiajrt, against 
all the merit, and all the powers of pleas- 
ing a man may possess, till said . man 
shall and do make a matrimonial propo- 
sal for her in due form — Hey ! Caro- 
line ?" 

" I never thought any such thing/* 
answered Caroline, " and I expressed 
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myself very ill if I said any such thing* 
A womao need not shut her eyes, ears^ 
or understanding to a man's merit~only 
her heart."— 

'* Then the irresistible charm, the su* 
preme merit, the only merit that can op 
ought to touch her heart in any mari, is 
the simple or glorious circumstance of 
his loving her ?" 

*y I never heard that it was a man's su« 
preme merit to love," said Caroline, ** but 
we are not at present inquiring, what is 
a man's, but what is a woman's charac* 
teristic excellence. — ^And I bate heard it 
said to be a woman's supreme merit, and 
grace, and dignity, that her love should 
mt unsought be ^tvon.'' 

" That is true,'' said Rosamond-^ 
«^ perfectly true — in general-~But surdy 
you will allow, that there may be cases in 
which it would be difficult to adhere to 
the letter as well as to the spirit -of this 
excellent rule, — Have you never felt ? — • 
Can't you imagine this ?" 
^' I can well imagine it," said Caroline, 



^' htlMmntay, I but ftener f«1itit.rT-^ I 
Iwd Dot early pareeiw d» that QAond 
Hnagerfaiidf wat not thinking 9^mfh I 
might have deceived mysdf witfi falM 
kipei^^^BeUew me, I wi6 nmtitibSiensA* 
Ue 40 hift aerttyrr^ 

'^ But where is th^ neriit m th9 gltoig^ 
if tbenetuwa iMstraggle^ n* difiiciiltyi'' 
said Rosamond^ in a melancholj tone. 

^* Gtoffy thfife ia none,'' «aidCan>Unet 
^ nor do Iclaim any merits but ^ not t^ 
•omething to prevent sinpggle and difti* 
eulty } Lei it notliiAg to preserve niy ofvrn 
happiness ?'- 

^ Something to be sure>'' said JtoMhr 
nondc ^^ Bnt on the other hand^ yon 
know there is the old pro¥efb> ^ Notbiiif 
hasafd, nothing have/' 

<^ That is amasQuUno, not n femii^no 
proverbs' said Caroline^ ^^ dse> acting 
np(m that principle, we should come piOf 
gently to a held ^rokefor a husband.** a 

Rosamond blushed, retracted her pra» 
verb, and utterly dificiaimed the idea of 
a bold stroke. 
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^' AU I flaeunt Jtp s^y i^ep, that tber? js 
ng rul^ withoujt^i^ ^^f}ppt}pjfy ^^ all ^our 
philosophe.rs, ev^n the most rigid, allow : 
4»d ^f an ^c.9ptiQQ }}e ever permijlit^e^ji^ 
surely in si^q^ a case ^s thi$ it mig^t, in 
fjiyor off^Q^ f. mfms^s C!p|oflfl Hunger- 
ford.'' 

" P^ngf^qm exciep^pps I" sajd :Caro- 
line. ," Every |)ody is |qo apt tp wake an 
e^Qepti,on in suc^ PA^p$ in their own fy^ 
vor. — ^That, you know, is .the ceni.mon 
error o.f the wp^k. — Oh ! ^y !^^T sifter, 
in^tet^ of w^kjenin^, strengthen p^y 
inipd — Insteafi 0/ tryipg t,o ^ai?e pay ep. 
Hiiifiasm, or reproaching ^e f<^r wwit pf 
f^^nj^ibility, t^U me that ypu approve of 
ffky le^^erlin^ all my power pyer ipyself |o 
4» tl^^t ^h^ch I think f}$h%. Cpnsi^lpr 
^wMat 9vil J shpul^ ^riPg upop ipy^elf, if 
I jsepame a(t|L.qhe|d to a n^^n, w)io is n,ot 
attached to me. If you saw ine sinkin^^ 
an object of pity and cont^f^pt, th^ vic- 
Mm, the slave of an unhappy pj^io^." 

*^ Oh! my dejar, ^ear Q^roline, thfit 
jG,<^(i i^ev^r b^— — Gojtl fprf)^4.! Oh ! God 

' ' G5.' 
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forbid!" — cried Rosamond, with a look 
of terror— but recovering herself, she 
added, — "This is a vain fear. With 
your strength of mind, you could never 
be reduced to such a condition." 

"Who can answer for their strength of 
mind in the second trial, if it fail in the 
first ?" said Caroline. " If a woman once 
lets her aflections go out of her power, 
how can she afterwards answer for her 
^ own happiness ?" 

" All very right and very true," satd 
Rosamond — " But for a young person, 
Caroline, I could spare some of this pre- 
mature reason. If there be some folly, 
at least there is some generosity, some 
sensibility often joined with a romantic 
temper. — Take care lest you * mistake 
reverse of wrong for right,' and in your 
great zeal to avoicl romance, run into 
-Selfishness."-^ • 

"Selfishness!" 

" Why— yes — after all, what are these 
cold calculations about foving or not*lov- 
ing such a character as Colonel Hunger- 
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ibrd ; what is all this wonderfully long- 
sighted care of your own individual hap- 
pinessy but sel6shness — moral> very mo- 
ral selfishness^ I grant." 

Caroline colored — paused — and when 
she answered^ she spoke in a lower and 
graver tone and manner than usual. 

'' If it be selfish to pursue^ by the best 
means in my power, and by means which 
cannot hurt any human being, my own 
happiness, must I deserve to be call^ 
selfish. — Unless a woman be quite un- 
connected with others in society, without 
a family, and without friends, — ^whicb, 
I thank God, is not my situation, — it is 
impossible to hazard or to destroy our 
own happiness by any kind of impru- 
dence, without destroying the happiness 
of others. — ^Therefore imprudence, call it 
romance, or what you please, is often 
want of generosity — want of thought for 
the happiness; of our friends, as well as 
for our own." — 

"Well come off!" said Rosamond, 
laughing, ." you have proved, with ad* 



1 
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mirable logic, that prudence is the height 
of getterositj. — ^But, my de^ Garoftiiie^ 
do not speak so yery seriou^, and d^ 
not look with such * sweet attetere com^ 
po8iire/«--^I don't in earnest accuse yon 
of selfishness. — I w^s wrong to use tiiat 
ugly word.— But I was vexed with yc* 
Ibf berag mefe prudent than even good 
»<Jd Mrs. Hungerford.'^ 

At tfcese words tears ^Hed Caroliae^« 
eyes. *^ De^ri kiiKll Mrs. Hungerfofd/' 
she exclaimedy ** 14% the warmth of her 
heart, in the fuHness of her kindness for 
me, once in her life Mrs. Hungerfoid 
said perhaps an imprudent wor4, ex* 
pressed a wish, of whieh her better j^dgt- 
ment may have repented.''— <- 

^* Mo, no!" — cried Rosamond^ ** her 
•better, her best judgment ffiost have con- 
'firmed her opinion of you. — She never 
will repent of that wish. — Why ! should 
you think she has repented of it, Caro- 
iine?" 

** Because she must by tfcis time see, 
4liat there is <ko ppobabilily of that Wish 



b^g ^MCOQipjluhjefLr-dbe vm9t, tfaere- 
£ote, desire that it should ^e fotgqtt^n. — 
And ItriiBt 1 have acted, aod shaU %^- 
ways ftot^ as if it were foi^ott^ei) by m^jrrr 
except as to it's kiodBess^ tb<ft I shaU t^t 
member while I biu^e life ajad f^ixig*.^ 
Bat if I had built, a rotnaiiQi^ jupicm tkut 
^bt ward, jtonsidev bavf m»(^ )bba^ &it 
cdlent friend ;wx>uld biame imfseit ^hefi 
^e foxiad that she iiad orided m^, 
that siie had been the ^^use of Anguj^ 
^0 oiy heart-r-that ah^ had Jower.edf ip 
the ^pimoQ of ail, eivefi m iiier oiivii .cqpj- 
fiion, the girl she had once so exalt^ ^ 
her appr&batioQ a»d fri^nd^ip^-r-And 
CXh.! cposider, Kos^ntc^d, Ayhat a ^return 
should I make for l^at friendship, if I 
"W^ere to ihe die occasion of .any fni^up- 
4erstanding, any disagpeesnciat^ between 
4ier and her darliDg son. If / wene jto 
:^becoine the rival of i)er belosfed niece I" 
« Rival 1-^Niece I—Haw l~Which V 
cried Rosamond, ** Which," repeated she 
«*gCTly, — " I cannot think of any thing 
iel«e,'tiil 3^on say which,'' 
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** Suppose Lady Elizabeth."—— 

" The thought never occurred to me— — 
Is it possible ?— My dear Caroline, yoa 
have opened my eyes ..... you have 
brought a host of terrors upon me !" — 

" Terrors ! — why terrors ?" said Caro- 
line, smiling, " it might have been ter- 
rible indeed to me, that Colonel Hun- 
gerford should love another, if I had be- 
come attached to him 3 but I have avoid- 
ed that misery, — and now, if my friend 
should be the object of his preference, I 
can rejoice and sympathize in her happi- 
ness."— 

" But are you sure ? Then you have 
acted wisely, rightly, Caroline 3 and I 
have as usual been very, wry imprudent. 
Forgive what I said about selfishness,-*- 
I was unjust — You selfish ! you who 
thought of all your friends, I thought 
only of you. But tell me, did you think 
of Lady Elizabeth from the first. — Did 
you see how it would be from the very 
first >"~ 

" No s I neVer thought it till yester- 
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day, and I am not sure of it to day." — 
*' Then you acted merely from general 

principle, from prudence ?" 

" Yes," answered Caroline. 
** There again you vex me," cried Ro- 
samond — " Could you not as well at once 
have told me, it was all generosity ?^ — So 
you never thought of it till yesterday! 
And you are not sure of it to day ?— Then 
I dare say you are mistaken, and wrong, 
with all your superfluous prudence. I 
will observe with my own eyes, and trust 
only my own judgment."— 

With this laudable resolution Rosa- 
mond departed. 

The next mortiing she had an oppor- 
tunity of observing, and deciding by her 
own judgment. — Lady Elizabeth Pem- 
broke and Caroline had both been copy- 
ing a picture of Sir Philip Sidney when a 
boy. — ^They had finished their copies, 
, Mrs. Hungerford showed them to her 
son. Lady Elizabeth's was rather the 
superior painting. Colonel Hungerford 



s^ 
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instandy distiqguisbed it^ f^qd^ in Mro;)g 
t«rin$9 9^nes^ his adwir^ions ^ut^ by 
some mistake^ he fapcie4 ^hat bptb c^-^ 
pies were dpne hyf^xotiffPi sbepi^plain- 
ed to him that Uifit which be piieferred 
iff9^ L^dy Elii^abeth's. 

5* Yours I" — eKcl^ioi^ Colonel Htm- 
gerford, ^urniqg to Lady JEJii^i^be^ with 
9 Ipok and toap of delighted wrprise— * 
IMy Eli^aiUeth poloried— *LMiy Mary 
smij^d — --he jforbpre adding Ofte WQfd 
^}iti^Q( pr^isQ pr observ^tiop.-^-^arpIiTie 
gently relievjed Mrs. HjuogQrfiHrd'/s haod 
froBi h€tr fiopy of the pictiu^e whiol^ she 
still held. 

Jlos9P)ond> bireatidess^ \Qf>kgd md look- 
f4, and ,v?aited for spmetbing moi^ 4eci<^ 
.five. 

" My mother wished for j> copy of this 
pipture/^ aaid L?4y £ji;sabetb^ ia a ti^e« 
quUp^s voice, Md wlthoul; raising her 
i^yes, — '' lor ivp have none but a vile datib^ 
^bim at Pembrpke." 

f' PierbAps rtJy aunt Pe^jbroke wottldi 



Lady Elizabeth $^li; h^ ^u^, y^ 

" IS it ^ertJ but worthy 9^ bi? ««!C§B- 
t^^e," sfiid L»4x Elizabetb.rr^Qj9i^I 
Hungprfor^, lost in the ei^yi^eot pf b?r 
^-l?WHHy »»<* r^tiriuggr^Cip, qiH*e. for- 
got to say how much he thought ^)p pJL9;» 

tHri^ Ywtky of his aip^eptauee. 

His nagthejr ^pp^e fpr blip. 

« §Wce If ungerfsTJl apj^s yoij fqr ^t, my 
4f^, yoa w^^y b? 9i?rtaii», |hftt he tl^ipfa 
biftWy pf it, for wy s«n npypr ^^s^fs" > 

« Wl)p ? I '^flatter!"— qyjefl ^plonel 
Hungerford, — " flatter !" ad^ei^ |ie, ii^ A 
Igw voicse, with 9, p&^^pfni^ flf ^«ent, 
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and look^ which could scarcely be mis* 
understood. Nor was it misunderstood 
by Lady Elizabeth, as her quick varying 
color showed. — It was well that, at this 
moment, no eye turned upon Rosamond^ 
for all her thoughts and feeling could have 
been read in her face. 

" Come,'* cried Lady Mary, " Let us 
have the picture in it's place directly, — 
Come all of you to the gallery, fix where 
it shall be hung." Colonel Hungerford 
seized upon it, and offering his arm to 
Lady Elizabeth, followed Lady Mary to 
the gallery. — Mrs. Hungerford rose deli- 
bergfctely — Caroline offered her arm. — 

" Yes, my dear child, let me lean up- 
on you." 

They walked slowly after the young 
party Rosamond followed. — 

** I am afraid," — said Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, as she leaned more upon Caroline, 
** I am afraid I shall tire you, my dear." 

«* Oh! no, no!" said Caroline, " not 
in the least." 

•^ I am growing so infirm, that I re* 
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quire a stronger arm, a kinder I can ne- 
ver have/- — 

The door of the antichamber, which 
opened into the gaUery,t closed after the 
young people. 

^' I am not one of those exigeante 
mothers, who expect always to have pos- 
session of a son's arm/' resutned Mrs. 
Hungerfor'd, *' The time, I knew, would 
come, when I must give up niy Colonel.'^ 

" And with pleasure, I am sure, you 
now give him up, secure of his happi- 
ness," — said Caroline. 

Mrs. Hungerford stopped short, and 
looked full on Caroline, upon whom she 
had previously avoided to turn her eyes. 
From what anxiety did Caroline's 
serene, open countenance, and sweet in- 
genuous smile, at this instant, relieve her 
friend. Old as she was, Mrs. Hunger- 
ford had quick and strong feelings. For 
a moment she could not speak. — She 
held out her arms to Caroline;^ and folded 
her to her heart. 



« Child of my affections — thatyqi^ Vf^V^y 

" Ob, Mis, Hun|5^fij4l W 4w 
Madam," cried Rosamond, << You \^^Y^, 
90 id<?a ^oiy ^v^n^% a^^ imjpcn<]|^i^t ^ have 
bfPB al?put Caj^Une." 

^wUiwr. wj4 Vp?Pi? ^ft*!? firow her ejr.^, 
V I £uicy } cai) form a pj^^petent icle^ of 
your imprndeBce frpm n^y own.r— We 
ipiusi^ all learo dijscri^tiQ^ froi^ this de9X 
girl — ^You, early — J,, late 15^ lii^."— 

'* Dear ^osainoii^t 4q npt xeprpf^h 
yoptselfj f<pr ypur||i^^jv^ l^i^tdi^,.^ 
ine,"-rH8fii4 Carp^n^i *''I'3| CRn<|<?i^ f^ 
fen^oioji fecilipg, ijtljp is fj^^us^ ^q yqu ?" 

" ISassing oijie anoth?;:, I pTptest,"r-7 
9nP^ I^dy Mary Pfi^^rpkje, ftp.ejuflg tljj? 
dpor fwna l^e g/stllejry, whils^ we jj^^jr^ 
Vopdcfiftg yqu di4 pp^ poji)^ <^% ?if-— 
Aw»t H»?»geTf9rdj yq^ l^vf \^^W- w|p 
fpo)^^ )6?r the l)(My 9fi^ f r^owfi, §b4 M»? 
peaked shoes, with the kuj^^rc^^^i^s 9|f ^f 



' ttfhfe k ^war3 Hie 'fbtlrth. Well, they 

are all '^lilnd ^b gre^t artnory ^rfeite, 

nvhich Gii^avVife 1i& beeh ttioVing tb make 

;t6ofh' ftir Elizibeth'^ piclure of Sit f^hilip 

'flfihiey. Do come add Ibbk kt thism^^ 

Ibtit stay, first 1 Have 'a faVor to beg bf 

yb^, Clarolihe. I IcnbW 6i!istavus wifl ask 

'illy ^i^Wr'to hdfe whli liith thi^ mbrnirig, 

and the flies torment hef \i6tib so, 4n'd 

^iMe Is such a ciowiEird, 'that she Will fibt be 

'kbte tb'lisfeh'tba w6tA th4t'is said'Co 

%r ... . tJoiiia you lehd hef yotii' Jjfetfy 

^^^lilife^hite^fit-t^y?'* 

**' W?th pteaijuite," Wid iCai-diiiie, '«* 'aad 
toiyiifet." 

** 1 Wftl go dft'd Ibriii^ it to yblip tSidy- 
-^■ip," s&id Mlltiiika. 

^*Uy'^d^\p%% -no Hifr<y,* cried 
'tMy 'Mairy— «» 13oh*t niii dWay .... 
•'fiBh'fgb .... !t is hbt y^arited yet.''— 
' tlit k^ittbtid, ^Idd tb Escape, irdh 
'2iWd^, %ingi-^"'Y1iei'e Is VdJihe of iftte 
^n'^e '^#— t liiiist's^w ft '6^^^'^ 
' ili^siif^<^^d,-^'she'M^'6n'flie^^6, 
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sighedj — and Worked, — and wbhed it was 
for Caroline, and said to herself, 
'^ So it is all over — and all in vain !" 
And she felt vexed ... as a child when 
the table is suddenly shaken, and it's card 
house is thrown down; disconsolate as a 
philosopher, convinced, against his will, 
that his favorite castle in the air is but a 
baseless fabric. 

The horses for the happj riding party 
came to the door. Rosamond ran down 
stairs with the net; Caroline had it put on 
her horse, and Lady Elizabeth Pembroke 
thanked her with such a look of kind- 
ness, of secure faith in her friend^s sym* 
patby,that even Rosamond forgave her for 
being happy. — But Rosamond could not 
wish lo. stay- to witness her happiness just 
at this time; and she was. not sorry, when 
her father announced the next day, that 
business required his immediate return 
home.— Lamentations, loud and sincere, 
were heard from every individual in the 
castle, especially from Mrs» Hungerford, 
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hnd from her daughter. They vrere, how« 
ever> too well bred to persist in their 
solicitations to have the visit prolonged. 

They said they were grateful for the 
time which had been given to them^ 
and appeared kindly satisfied with 
their friends' promise to repeat their 
visit, whenever they could with conve- 
nience. 

Caroline, tenderly and gratefully at- 
tached to Mrs. HuDgerford, found it very 
difficult and painful to part from her ; 
the more painful because she feared to 
express all the affection, admiration, and 
gratitude she felt for this excellent fri^d^ 
lest, if she yielded to the natural sensi- 
bility of her heart, her emotion might be 
misinterpreted. — Mrs. Hungerford un- 
derstood her thoroughly. When she took 
leave of Caroline, she kissed her at first 
in silence, and then, by a few strong 
word3, and more by her manner than by 
her words, expressed her high esteem and 
affection for her young friend. 



4%4 f^tRdlCAOE. 

Regretted 1>y yotiiig atnl old, ttt^^Mft 
in ter own ttiiJid^ 

^^Tbtit 8wM pesk^, Whi«h ^iM^iieis^baidltt drer^" 

Caroline retlHrned ;hbfaiei satiffied with 
the *pitoie«t^ add w>t«ikibit6 for tfae^^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Letter from Dr. Percy to his sister 
Rosamond. 

I NEVER told you, my dear 
Rosamond, that the beautiful Constance 
was Mr. Gresham's daughter; I told you 
only that I saw her at his house* To 
the best of my belief, she is no relation 
to him. She is daughter to Mr.jGre- 
sham's sick partner. — ^And this partner, — 
now Rosamond, here is coincidence, if 
not romance, enough to please you — 
tliis partner is Mr. Panton, the London , 
corre^ipondent of the shipwrecked Dutch 
merchants, the very Panton suid Co., to 
whom my father lately wrote to recom* 
mend Godfrey's friend, young Captain 
Henry — captain no more. — I have not 
seen him yet, he is invisible in the count- 
VOL. II. H 
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ing-house^ id the remote city» in uUimate 
Broad-Street, far as pole from pole> from 
me at ^r^.PiuUpn!^iu3ie.hause in Grosv^- 
nor-Square. 

** But now to have done with an old 
Story, before I begin with a new — I will 
tell you at once.all Iknow, or probably 
shall ever know, about Constance. She 
is sole heiress to her father's fortunCt 
iwhicbj on his repeated word, I believe, 
4a0Oiiirt84o^ hundreds of tbousands. 9he 
SB ^ccmnplidbed, and ^imiiable, and, as 1 
^d you before, ibeautiAil : 4)ttt kickiiy 
iter «^le of-beaut}!^ which is that of ope 
-of JNibens* »wVves> 4oes not^ partioalai4y 
«Hike n^ iancy, otfaemviae IiShould,'ev«ea 
4it««he liaaard t>f dettiag the iat -foiheF d^e 
^'byjKWfaondriaciain, and at the dangar 
aof losing 'ttiat^ ioitroduotion to practice in 
^t^ city, of whiph I >have peasoft "lo'hope 
<fi'Qm 4ii6 tKire, avoid the temptation of 
'ioeit^ Miss i^emto^'as I do every day. 

*^ £fveD 4f dtt^¥6fe honorably in my 
ipoww, (I sJhould 4Mt Wee to im(ke my for- 
4iiaor as i t ^is caikd,%y ^ OMuriage j at ^least 



^^heiter yirt siiv Hie woinl&n' tb ^hom 1 

iMfg«ith)n;*^Low <ibf gHt^beiM me ^to it^ 

(bttt ncy^mg else etitild^'^^aii witi ca\l it 

{yrifle, ^pe^hftps^ btft l! wbuld rmrtier '0We 

tny'rise'iri*thevrprW-to- ttty owtiekevA^miB^ 

' than to thefeVor •even'df a fair «>a*y.--Jfc- 

^Mes, I-TTonW reaHy and tRilly Tatlier%a%e 

••^'pfrdfes^o*!, thah'bte ^ MAe^geriflenQrati; 

* llove my^nidlession, 'a«d "fe^ amlbitfoiis 
to dt^tit^txr^h^ttiijrsldjr'm it, ^tidtomdke 
youaH^fotid cffyour breffber. Dr. I^erby. 
i^Theste genet-al prttmiples-are^dtftoglh- 
€tid& beyond the possiblfrty oFdduIrt, *by 
ihe^iaf titohir orticumstances xAfkejyndsent 
Case. A young crttknowti ^p^hyaitrmn/ 1 
iravb befen itittbdtrted *by a fmend lo fbis 
ftittiHy, and^ave; mmyine&dKcitlWBitjfeiolty, 

%eeii adtttfttfedto^at^degree^tff fiittrtlitti«ily 
'4fl tifehou^e; \iHhfrch nonef^afl'SV* Im^re 

* cause tb *itfpeiift.-^phy&iellit», I thittk, 
more tlian tnen in attyoiShef pitifes^iMij 
are called lipoii for ^Wpulbui!; pfbd^fhith, 
btecsttrse rtif some tespeets ffcey ^are lifwe 

* trtistea in 'femffies, and iinw 'mor* opp^r* 

tt2 
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t unities of intimacy, than those of any 
other profession. I know, nay dear Rosa^ 
mond, you will not suspect me of assum- 
ing fine seiiitiments that ape foreign to my 
real feelings; but I must now inform you, 
that if I were the greatest scoundrel i^pon 
earth, and . if I could make myself agree- 
able, and acceptable to Miss Panton, and 
if it were equally in my will, and in my 
power, to take advantage of the confidence 
reposed in me, and to rob this old man of 
his ditvghter, yet I should never be, in the 
. language of the market, one shilling the 
better for her.— H«r father, a man of low 
birth, and having, perhaps, in spite of his 
wealth, suffered from the proud man's 
c contumely, has determined to ennoble 
, bis.faniily by means of his only child, 
. and she is .not to enjoy bis fortune, unless 
she marry onfe who has a title#— If she 
. unites, herself with any man below the 
, rank of; a baron>^son, he swears sli? shall 
. never see the color of six;pence of his mo- 
ney. — I understand, that a certain ^-lOfd 
Roadster, eldest son of Lord Runnymede, 
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is the present candidate for her favor — or 
rather, for her wealth; and that his Lord- 
ship is patronised by her father.-^Every* 
thing that corild be done by the Vulgar 
selfishness arid monied pride of her faither' 
and mother in law/ to spoil MissPanton; 
and to make her consider herself as the 
first and only object of consequence in 
this world, has been done — and yet sheis* 
not in the least spoilt. —i-Shame to all-sys- 
tans of education ! there are some natures 
so good)» that they will go right, whfere all 
about them go wrong. — My father will 
not admit this; and -wiU' exclaim; Non- 
sense !— I will try to say something, that 
be will alio' w to be sense;— Miss Panton's 
own mother was of a good family, and, I 
am told^ was an aniiable woman, of agree* 
able manners, and a cultivated mind, who 
had iHi^n sacrificed for fortune to this rich 
city husband. Her daughter's first prin- 
ciples and ideas of manners and morals 
were formed by her precepts and exam:- 
pie. — After her mother's deiatb> she had 



eneMLfrkindvm ber futiier^s pattn^/ Mb! 
Gresbftm, who; having naehHdremofMie 
Qtmal^ took pieaaure, at all 'hit' Icrbore nftiH 
mfiiit$9 ihiiGultilFalftng: liiltte CcniBtaiidefM^ 
Then: ttie csomtrfist'. hetjswen'' her pfareliit^. 
and him, be£weeti tbdr ignorance ibkd; 
his cailightenei liberalit>y,Bnist(haye«ait^ 
sti'uok her mind, and tims^ I duppiose^ Vjr 
dbaerving: their fanltiS) aiidi kaies^ lAtt 
learned to form foft h^nself aa' o^oAt 
<^hmucter abd manfier&— Nb one^. how^ 
ever, by her behaviour, to her^ftthei? caul 
mother, ivioiuld: believe that^she perdmved 
they had ^ly defects^ she treats^ them 
with soch. propriety and defei!enc^.'--*; 
Mm:PantQn,:who, by the by ^ is onlyrh^ 
inortheiwin^'law^^Mk-Sk Panton is a hagei 
protuberanfe woman, with /a full bldWn 
Auoe,. a bay wigj and! artificiid fl0#eiw} 
talking: m an affected little voice, when 
ibe. is iRi company, and wben^she bak 
on her oampa^ clothes^ and manners-^ but 
bawling loud, in a. vulgarly broad eookf 



bpr own) fa|nnt:-^i>Sha hai; fff» laordteM^ . 
fpssimi for dtMb> aod^a migvibr flni^i^iMt- 

iitoi bpsoraiel'aiiit:^<yf a good^^mmii^' 
aad Mrs. Pantoo says, ^.sbeienrnviitvory 
well I have bna agg* and bird in the best 
cdnqmtiy;'^ — ~ 

*• My patient Observe, my pa- 

liejxttis tlie lairtr perran of 'vfb»m* I speak 
fop- tbink.-«*&fy patienfe is> nervow,^ and 
bjitpoohondrtaio, and: just a» man of whom 
one mercenary physiciiuimiglst write to 
anothen,^ ^ Isemtyou a, fat goose^y&uJmcm 
iemtapluekU.''-^A^Idoin€^h^levej that 
^)cm hwe nmch taste for m^cai detaili 
I shall not trouble you witfaj the partiou<* 
}ani> of this old gentleman's^ ease ; but 
pray* for his racovenj% for iflsuuoeeduin 
settittg: him up again,, it' will' set< me^ up 
^. ^ jK' p ^ #• ^ ^ i^ ^ ^ ^t ^ ^ Ivor^tTbe 

first time I have this day, after mvny 
jealls, seen Godfrey^si friend, young M*. 
Henry. — Me is handsome; and^ as you 
ladies say, 7^^^iif>i^;*--Hb isparticularl^F 
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geBtlemah-Iike in his manners; but he 
looks unhappy, and' I thought he wab 
xeserved tofwards roe. — But I have no 
fight yet to expect that he should^ be 
othertvise. — He spoke of Godfrey with 
strong affection/ . 

Yours, truly, 

Erasmus Percy/' 

In the care of Mr. Panton's healtb> 
Dr. Percy was now the immediate suc- 
cessor to a certain apothecary of the 
name of Coxeater, who, by right of flat- 
tery, had reigned for many years over 
the family with arbitrary, sway, till he 
offended the lady of the house by agreeing 
with her husband upon some disputed 
point about a julep. The apothecary 
had a terrible loss of old Panton, for he 
swallowed more drugs in the course of a 
week, than any man in the city swal- 
lows in a year. At the same time,- he 
was so economical of. these very drugs, 
that when Dr. Percy ordered the removal 
from his bedchamber of a range of half 
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fill! phials, be was/ actually near crying 
at the thoughts of the waste of such a 
quantity of good physic, awd '^ that it 
might do somebody good,", he insisted 
Upon his footman's swallowing, in his 
presence, f the' bottoms of the bottles.'* — 
Dr. Percy's! explanation of the nature of 
the drugs, and remonstrances against the 
jarring' mixtures he would make in the 
poor fellow's * stomach, were of no more 
avail than the wry faces of the patient. 
Old Panton stuck to his point, repeating, 
that " It was a sin to throw away so 
miich good physic, which had been all 
paid for, and that if^he did not take it 
himself, somebody else in the family 
should." — He finished, by turning away 
the footman, for refusing to swallow the 
dregs of the last bottle. — Panton was ob- 
stinate by fits, but touch his fears about 
his health, and he would be as docile a& 
the malade imaginaire to his wife, or as 
ray Lord Fortagral was r to his physi-? 
cian, on the days when his Lordship did 

riot digest well. ^This merchant^ r^ 

H 5 
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tired from business^ was now; is AuoH 
engrossed with his healthy osi ever be bad 
been with his wealth. 

When Dr. Percy was first called in, ho 
foundi his patient in a 'lamentable state/ 
in an arm chair, dyings with the appre^ 
beasion of having swallbwed in a:peaoU 
a live earwigs whioh he was persuaded, 
bad bred, was breeding, or would breed, 
in* bis. stomach. However ridicirloufii 
thri& fancy may appear, it had.taketi siidt 
holdt of tha man, that: he wfts riealiy 
wasting away^^— bis appetite f^mitigi as 
well as his spirits.-^He would* not take 
the least exercise, ov stir from ^ his cHair, 
spaneely move* or- permit himself tOibe 
moved; hand, foot^ or bead^ lest he' 
should disturb or waken tbis^nest of ear- 
wigs. Whilst these «^ riq&tf/e/' slept, be 
said, he had rest, but when they, waken- 
ed, he felt them crawling about and 
pinching bis intestines.— ^The wife had' 
laughed, and the apotheeary had'flat«' 
tered in vain: Panton angrily persisted * 
in the assertion, that heshonld die^-*and 
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then they'd " see who was rigW/'-^Drl 
Vercy recollected a case, which* he had* 
heard from a celebrated physician^ of a^ 
bypochondriae, who fancied: that- Hi» 
intestines were sealed up by a« piece of 
wax which he had swaUowed, andfwho/ 
i4i<this belief^ refusidd to eat or drink 'any» 
things— —'•Instlaad of fighting agatnstuhfe^ 
£Eincy; the jndicio^ physician humored^ 
it*-^howed the patient sealing waat dis- 
solving in spirit of wine> and then per^ 
snaded hiin to take soane of that spirit t6^ 
produce the same effect! The patient 
acceded to the reasoning, took the re»' 
medy^ said that heTelt that his intestinesr 
webe unsealing . . « were unsealed^-^btit^ 
adas ! they had been sealed so long^ that' 
they had lost their natuiab powers and.' 
actions, and he diediamettting that^ his" 
excellent physician had not been- calted- 
in soon enough.— 

Dr* Percy was more fortnnate^ for he 
came in time to kill the eadrwigs for his^ 
patient before they had pinched bim to ' 
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death. Erasmus showed Mr. Panton the 
^periment of killing one of theise insects^ 
by placing it within a magic circle of 
bil^ and prevailed upon him to destroy 
his diminutive enemies with' castor oil. 
When this haUucinatian, to speak int 
words of learned length, — when this hal- 
lucination was removed, there was still a 
more difficult task, to cure our hypo- 
'chondfiac of the three remote causes of 
his disease — idleness of mind — indolence 
of body — and the habit of drinking every 
day a bottle of London particular ; to pre- 
vail upon him to diminish the quantity 
per diem, was deemed impossible by his 
wife; especially as Mr. . Coxeater, ihe 
apothecary, had flattered him with the 
notion, that to Uve high was necessary for 
a gouty constitution, and that he was 
gouty. — N. B. He never had the gout in 
his life. 
' Mrs. Panton augured ill of Dr. Percy^s 
success, and Constance grew pale when 
he teuched upon this dangerous point. 
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Yet He had hopes. — He recollected the 
ingenious manner in which Dr. Brown* 
worked upon a highland chieftain, to in-' 
duce hijn to diminish his diurnal quan- 
tity oi spirituous potation. But here was 
no family pride to work upon, at least 
no family arms were to be had. Erasmus 
found a succedaneum, however, in the 
love of titles and of what are called ^fine 
people. Lord Runnymede had given Mr. 
Panton a golden beaker of curious work- 
manship, on which his Lordship's arms 
were engraved; of this present the citizen 
was very fond and vain : observing this. 
Dr. Percy was determined to render it 
subservient to his purposes. He knew 
they would be right glad of any oppor- 
tunity of producing and talking of this 
beaker to all their acquaintance.' — He 
therefore advised — no, not advised, — ^for 
with some minds if you advise you are 
not listened to, if you command you are 
obeyed. He commanded that his pa- 

* Vide Life of Dr. Brown, 
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tient should have his madeira always de-^ 
canted into the curious beaker, for cer^ 
tain galvanic advantages that every- 
knowing porter drinker is aware o£^ 
Erasmus emptied a decanter of ^adeira* 
into the beaker to show that it held morer 
than a quart. This last circumstanoer 
decided Mr. Panton to give a solemar 
promise to abide by the advice of hia« 
physician, who seized this auspicioiis* 
moment to act upon the imagination of 
his patient, by various medical anee-* 
dotes. Mr. Panton seemed to be much/ 
struck with the account of bottles made 
of antimonial glass, which continue, for^ 
years» to impregnate successive quan«^ 
tities of liquor with the same antiaK>nial> 
virtues* Dn Percy then produced 9k 
piece x>f colored crystal about, the ^iza- 
of a large nut, which he directed his pa^ 
tient to put into the beaker, and to add 
another of these medicated crystala^. 
every day, till the vessel should be hal£ 
full, to increase the power of the drug 
by successive additions, and by this ar- 



rangame^t^^ PantoO' iva$: gFaxlu^Iy r6f- 
dQ<;ed to half his. usaal quaotity; of 
wine. J 

Dr; Percy -s qaxt^ dilSeulty wM hoif 
to. supply the purfic-^fQlI' and purse-rproud 
citis^n with motive and occniMtipni 
JVfr- PantoB: bad an utt^r aversion' albd 
contempt fpi^ a)l science and literature i 
he could not conceive th^r any man 
^' could Sft. down to read for anros^*' 
mept/' but . l>e enjoyed a ^Mtrty^ of pfea^ 
surein a good boat on the water, toone of 
the m/f ORislets an the ThW)^ at the right 
9efts#ii^ toibe regaled^ with. eel-fpie. Ond 
bociknh^fhad read, add one plsiy heliked***^ 
noy n^^arplf^i but a^pantooiimei Th4 
hoiok wm Robinson Grasoe^ the panto^ 
mime Harlequin Friday^ He hfi^d been 
hcilrdftel say^ that, if ever he had a villa, 
th^9i^ shouldrbe in it an island like Hobin4 
son Gra8oe'&, aiud why not a fortress, a 
castle, and a grotto ? this would be ^me^ 
thing new, alxd.why fhould not he have 
his^faoGy, and why should not there be 
B(kntQi9!^Folln B^ well a^ any of the thoun 
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sand Follies in England? — ^Surely he 
was rich enough to have a Folly. — His 
physician cherished this bright idea. 
Mrs. Panton was all this time dying to 
have a villa on the Thames. Dr. Percy 
proposed, that one should be made on 
Mr.Panton's plan. The viHa Vas bought, 
and every day the hypobhondriad , . . . 
hypochondriac now no more .... went 
to his Villa-Crusoe, where he'fussed, and 
furbished, and toiled at his* desert island 
in the Thames, as hard as ever he la- 
bored to make his plum in the counting-^ 
house. — In due course he recovered his 
health, and, to use bis own expression, 
became " as alert as any man in all Eng- • 
land of his inches in the girt, thanks be 
to Dr. Percy !"— 

We fmd the following letter from Dr. 
Percy, written, as it appears, some 
months after his first attendance upon 
Mr. Panton. 

" Yes, my dear friends at home, 
Alfred tells you truth, and does pot flat- 
ter much. TJie having set up again this 
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old citizen, who was thought bankrupt 
in constitution, has done me honor in 
the city, and, as Alfred assures you, 
has. spread my name through .Broad* 
street, and Fleet-street, and Milk-street, 
embracing the wide extremes. between 
High Holborn and St. Mary Axe, 

' And even Islington has heard my fame/ 

" In earnest, I am getting fast into 
practice in the city — and Rosamond 
must not turn up her aristocratic lip at 
the city — ^Very good men, in every sense 
of the word, some of the best men I 
know, inhabit what she is pleased to call 
the wrong end of the town. 

.^^ Mr. Gresham is unceasing and inde- 
fatigable in his kindness to me. . I gon*- 
sider it as an instance of this kindness, 
that he has found employment for my 
poor friend, O'Brien, has made him his 
porter, a pleasanter place than he had 
with. the painter that pleased nobody. 
O'Brien sees me almost every day,, ai\d 



ftjfntm im wbot h#r cdb a^ f ih» 
peritj. 

^' ' Heaneni far emr prosper jtK&r 
Honor/ mtfae begimnngfanJ.^itof al^- 
be mys^ and^. I bdieve, of alT he UiiaklK 
^'^Is not it aagalar, thati mj: firrtr stup 
towards ^tting into praotibe sboatd 
have been prepared by that which seem- 
ed to threaten- my miiH- tte i^arfri 
with Fmmpton within the verge of his" 
bost>itaI:? — 

" A delicacy strikes me, and begin 
at this moment, in the midst of my pros** 
parity, to make my pride uneasy. 

<' I am afraid;, that my father should 
aay Erasmus gets dn by patronage after 
all, — by the patronage of a. poor Irulbr 
porter, and ia rich. English mercbanr. — 
Pray m.ake my £sther escplain to me ex* 
actly his ideas. — Is the. assistance of 
fnends! to be called patrons^ ? I b€^ 
my father will write to me soon on jthid 
8objeot--*if it be only yes or no to this- 
pihia quertiosi^ to* qiiiet my troubM 
apiriU . 



.^M^^d^p ioy dear ftml^k, yam umA. 
not^ expect nank Umg: letters- fiwii«M»f 
]|tiir;it¥it I. am* boeoQPiifii; a ^mgir «iftiK> 
4ltfrfd'aediliaeQ?biit^Jiltle oCokMitaiielberi. 
w^tlive at: sucii a dkbanoe; Midi we^ airft> 
liplli.sac glorioqslji: inditftrioiuii-^^oi ym^ 
knm holiday mtftutfi9> wbeo> ivt^ nieet^ 
aafi^talle more invtbe sain^^«{mae of timen 
ttooi my tnno) wiw^ meo* .... I did ud^ 
mgi^ womoi . • • ^ tbattyottieyenm^. 
Ktoitis^ affeetiQiifitelj,. . 

^^ Sunday iporoing* 

^^F.A I have* just rcfcollfectedi that I 
forgot to answer your question about? 
Mr. Henry. — I do see him whenever I 
have time to go, and wttenevc^r He wilt 
ct>me to Mr. Gresham's, which is very 
s^dbm^. — Mr, Gresham has begged him 
lR{]^ated]y to come to his HoHse eveiy 
Simdiay, when Henry must undbubtfedly 
8e at Ifeiswre:— Yet Mr. Henry'htats' beferi. 
there hot seldom since the first six weekt^ 
after he came to London. — I cannot yet 
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understand whether this' arises from 
pride, or from some better motive. Mr- 
Gresham says he likes what he has seen 
of him, and well observes, that a youngs 
officer, who has lived a gay life in the 
army, 'must have great power over liis' 
own habitsy and something uncommon 
in his character, to be both willing and 
able thus suddenly and completely to 
change his mode of life, and to conform 
to all the restraints and disagreeable cir- 
cumstances of his new situation. 

" I hope my father will answer my 
question very explicitly — and, without 
fail, by return of the post^ as an impati^t 
school-boy »al ways says." 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Percy ^ to 
Erasmus Percy. 
cc^^t^if^^^** *^. *9!^9(t J cannot 
have been sufficiently explicit in stating 
my opinions respecting patronage, since 
you, my dear son, could so far mistake 
my meaning, as to imagine that I should 
object to your receiving assistance from 
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your. friends; to advance yourself in your 
profession* — Friends which have been 
fioade for you by your parents, I con- 
sider as part of your patriinony. I in- 
herited many from my father, for which 
, I respect and bless his name^ DuHng the 
course of my life, I have had the happi- 
ness of gaining the regard of some per« 
sons of talents and virtue, some of them 
in high station ^ this regard will extend 
to my children while I live, and descend 
to them when I am no more. I never 
cultivated them with a view to advancing 
my family, but I make no doubt that 
their friendship will assist, my sons in 
their progress through their several pro- 
fessions./ I hold it tp be just and right, 
. that friet\ds should giye> and that young 
. men f^o^ld. gratefully accept^ all the 
means and opportunities of bringing pro- 
. fessif>nal acquirements and abilities into 
nplfiqe.; Afterwards, the merit of the can- 
didate, and his fitness for any given 
situatipn ought, and prpbably will, ulti- 
mately decide whether the .agjsistance has 
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been propefljr^r impMperljr gtv^o. If 
familjr friends iproeune tfor atqr ^p^l% 
*nian a o^ewaivd erf any '4^iid iithidh iie4i«Mi 
not merited^ il ^hotfUl <AgeM( (to thfft, «8 
madh 4» if threiptwe i<yr ithj^i^ewat^ ^hiid 
been bestoM^ed iyy a ^prnfei^sed 'pdttoib^ 
fiptfrpdittioid or <Al^dr intere^ted^'iDtflAv^. 
~4f 4«i>y friends i^re^to assist yon, m^ttihf 
because ^yoa iMere a^ sonsy 'bore Wjr 
«a»ie, or represeiitied ilint iMhich yoa <ifia 
4)o k>nger ^epreeent^ thei^rcy cftarte^,^! 
^hoalA not «bmk ttMjast cir iionordUi; 
ibiH? your 'being my «fons ouglity in tth- 
^ther point df view, to hrflueiiee them 4n 
yonr favor ; they know the 'princijyfes 
^bich 4ia^e been 'infitilied int& yoii^ *t!ie 
^educatien you ^bave reoeived, ifee ek- 
atnplefir yon 'haw'aeen,— ftowi all' <he&iie^ 
ihey can jform a judgment of what ^u 
afre likely to be^ and for mthat sittrsrtiohs 
yt>u are qusdffied^ thermae it is but i^- 
•*crna*}e, thatihey dbottlfl reeommendf y6u 
prrferabfy to strangers, perhaps of eqtfeil 
ability. They may atid^ght to begin 
with 4hts prepossession <>P this ptestimi^* 



.^mthii: coMicUentof k'sihefBg jtisljified.*^ 

2 J^ mcAt ^heir Mfiiienee ^t^mld epaaie )to 'be 

^gmfsrt^d* laifaOTty .ev^ry young tnan^has, 

[ligi? md^ihme tfkienih, aad j they will <do vidl 

ttk)«gr CAi^ Ao »aaM6t ihioEi'S af they jcb so 

^ipsoivbng te hisrmente, ^fehegr do well i iif 

in spite iof iiisHdemeilits, Iheytdoiil; »bilt 

jtB^bili^ ^noUiing is ipractbed to proven^ the 

, rage active emulation, there caa -be >w> 

ie»fl. to tte-eommunily, there is no inju* 

jrioaspatiotiaige-r^N^^o maoh for ifamU^ 

:friendB.Tr-~J^ibw.as .to friends; 43f year 

y4Mi;n making-r-SuTCltyt ixty )dear sqsi^ ^febay 

^noe (as .miiofa yottrjown ^earamg, faad «U 

«tbe jflMifvaaslagCE^ey tcan be tpyou is.;as 

4uaiC3CBbfa[ryoms^jas^youriees. ilT-balemr 

;as8i6taiti» yoa ^nay necesve itam *Mr. 

<.^GfesbaiD, I lumader ia Ibis iigbt>!'H««»-> 

.^ sio gvflilirieiB^.aclQnMi^bd^e iibi^ in 

;4ioiBie qm^. ^gfaistiide .aoghtAmigmkyiol 

juirtial patronage — but I' do not Jbtok 

fyiQt^'lp^ mijBb tiftisar^oD tfatsfiiead^ and 

!y«a^ iliead ai«k t(onblb y iMttf tefth 
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scruples about yoiir patroD> the grateful 
Irish porter.-^In the first place^it waa, 
strictly speaking, for an' instance of pro- 
fessional merit, liumanity, ' and civil 
courage, that this man had reason to he 
obliged to you-— all he has done, or could 

' do in return, was to make' your conduct 
known, and thus he has obtained for 

•you, opportunities of- showing what 
farther professional merit you may pos- 
sess. — 

' ^^ It you had saved a minister of state 
from breaking his neck, and he in return 
had made you surgeon-general to our 
armies, . without knowing whether you 
were qualified for that situation, I should 
call that partial and pernicious patron- 
age.— *-But if you had cpred a great man 
of a dangerous disease,'and he afterwards 
exerted himself to recommend you as a 
physician to his friends and acquaintanci^ 
this I should consider as part of your fit 
reward. 

"So how, my dear son, I hope yon 
fully understand me, and that you will 



Qot torment yourself with idle sK^hiilltt}* 

or attribute to me &lae delioacies^ emd • 

prudery, a puritauism of kidependence^ 

which I utterly disolaim^— Go on and 

proq>er, and depond upoo the wum 

sympathy and entire approbaitioii' of yo^r 

affectionate faibor^ 

L. Percy/' 

Letter from ^Alfred JPercjf ta Mrs. ^erxy* 

Notwithstanding Edsamond'fi drmi 
of such a commonpiidM emiint for her 
hefoine, I owns 'tbat Irom all i hfivb 
heard of Ht. Sard&y> if be ted faeeir 
btu tai year»* yowiger, and k littie mot^t 
of a laagbiiig phUosopfaer . .. .> and if 
CsMttee 4iwiA but have loved him^ I 
should hav^heen very glad to haflrabad^ 
huaot for a1>rotlier-in«law ? but^mic^ihm» 
thiage fcaiirioft be/ I re«;iret m Ifttleiar 
poasibiei tiliat the X^icfls^er&htm estate 
is not to come into our fiunafy^ and tWt' 
I havo uofc Ihe ^drawing of the marriage^ 
settlements. I feel the love of nioaey. 
vol. II. I 
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and still more the love of landed property 
growing fast upon me^ as I look over 
parchments and hear of fees hear of 
fees, for I am not come to touching 
tnany. What a miser I shall become 
•whea I actually touch them, if the bare 
imagination of a fee can thus act upon 
my mercenary propensities ! 

" Give my love to Rosamond, and 
thanks for her letters from Hungerford- 
Castle. I rejoice that change of fortune 
has made no change in your reception 
there. Rosamond's letters were great 
delight to me, and I kept them always 
to read when the business of the day was 
done, and I read tliem by my single 
candle in my lone chamber. — I would 
rather live in my lone chamber all my 
days, and never see a wax-light all my 
nights, than be married to your Lady An- 
gelica Headingham. * I give Mr. Barclay 
joy of having escaped from her charms. 
I prefer an indenture tripartite, however 
musty or tiresome, to a triple tynuit, 
l\owever fair or entertaining. 
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'^ So you expect me to be very enter- 
taining next vacation^ and you expect 
to hear all I have seen^ heard, felt/ and 
understood, since I came to London. 
Alas ! Rosamond, I have no wonders to 
relate, and lest you should be disap- 
pointed when we meet, I had best tell 
you now, and at once, all I have to say 
about myself. My history is much like 
that of the first years at the Bar of every 
young lawyer — ^short and bitter— much 
law and few fees. Some, however, I have 
received. 

" A few of my father's friends, who 
fiire so unfortunate as to be at law, have 
been so good as to direct their attorneys 
to give me briefs. But mdst of his 
friends, to my loss .... I am too gene- 
rous, observe, to say to my sorrozVi are 
wise enough to keep clear of lawsuits. 
I heard his friend, the late Chancellor, 
say the^jNpther day to some one who 
wanted to plunge into a suit in chan- 
cery, 

^* * If any body were to take a fancy 
12 
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to a coraer of my ^ato^r I would ilttiier, 
«— provided, alwa^rs that nobody Mntm 
ittr-i^t him have it» tbm go to lai^ for 

it— .. • •.-..:.-.• .'. . 

^ .'^ But to go xm with my own nA 
fairsi . / 1 

f* A littlf while after my interview 
with Lord Qidborougb, bi« LordHfaip 
,. « . to my surprise-^ftMT I though* fafi 
oSkx tp ' a^siii me in my profesiaion^ if 
ever it should Ifiein^ip lines' was a mere 
^ourtier/^ promise^ — s^^nt his attorney M 
me, with a brief in a cause of (Lionel 
Hauton's, The Colonel ha» gape to 
law (most ungratofur as he k) with hie 
unfile^ who was hia gipacdiaiii and who 
managed all hia affairs for yeara--^! need 
not explain to you the meritf ^ the autt/ 
or the demerits of the plain^iffl U is 
enough to tell you, that I waa sk^ fortii?^ 
naie as to perceiv9>,tbal; thd Qrioe^ri 
claim wa9 what we call barr^ Im Uw byii 
the statute of limi,tatiiOM-^(Let my ialhet 
rise to explain) I, all-glorious, witi? tho 
hope of making a good ptdrU whith bad 



esoaped the o^Sinet ooQBsel employed on 
Mr< fi^e^' went into coart with my act 
in. my. htmAy^ bM when- 1 wm b^ginriing" 
10 mftk* my point, the senior counsel 
wottld not permit me to speak, snatched 
t&e book from my hand, iitated my ob-' 
JMlioau his own, never even aeknow* 
ledgod the assistance he; had i*eceived' 
ffom me«-<H>btained a nonsuit agtf nst the 
Ckilonol, ( and had aH the honor and 
tficympb of the day^^^Some lew gentie^^ 
men of thfe bttr, wto #ere near me,^ kfaew 
tho^tjrtttbi and tliey Weite indignant.«^r 
bear that my senior, whose hmne I wiii^ 
iMffer te& you , lest - you shOuki ' bate it^- 
haaigot intagreat practice by the gaining' 
of tills suit. Be^that as it may^ I wotild' 
n(Qftxhange places and feelings* with him^ 
a| Idiis momenta : ^ ' 



< Gfsnt me aa hrniest fkme, or gMttt ai6 aouef -'i 

>/^ Mr. ^rose, (Lord Oldboroagh's so^^ 
licitor,' a rich rogue and very saucy, was' 
obliged to employ me, .because his client' 
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ordered it^ and Lord Oldborough is not 
a man to be disobeyed, either ia private 
or public affairs: but the attorney was 
obviously vexed and scandalized by his 
Lordship's employing me, a young bar* 
rister, of whom nobody had ever heard, 
and who was not recommended by him, 
or under the protection even of any so- 
licitor of eminence. Mr. Grose knew 
well how the suit was gained, but he 
never mentioned it to Lord Oldborough ; 
on the contrary, he gave all the credit 
to my Senior. This dry story of a point 
4t law, is the most interesting thing I 
have to tell you about myself. — I have 
seen nothing, heard nothing, know no* 
thing, but of law, and I begin to feel it 
difficult to write, speak, or think, in any 
but professional language. Tell xny 
father, that I shall soon come to talking 
law Latin and law French. 

" I know no more of what is^going on 
in this great metropolis, than if I were 
Bft Tobolski. Buckhurst Falconer used 
to be my newspaper, but since he has; 
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given up all hopes of Caroline, he se)d6m 
comes near me. I have lost in him 
my fashionable Daily Advertiser, my 
Belle AssembI6e, and tSte a tSte maga^^ 
zine. 

^' Last Sunday I went to his fashion* 
able chapel to hear him preach, he id 
much admired — but I don't like his man* 
ner, or his sermons — too theatrical and 
affected — too rhetorical and antithetical, 
evidently more suited to display the ta« 
lents of the preacher, than to do lienor 
to God or good to man. — He told me, 
that if he could preach himself into a 
deanery, he should think he had preached 
to some purpose ; and could die with a 
safe conscience, as he should think he 
had not labored in vain in his vocation! 
«--Of all men, I think a dissipated cler- 
gyman is the most contemptiblew How 
much Commissioner Falconer has to 
answer for, who forced him, or who lured 
him, knowing how unfit he was for Jt, 
into the church! — ^Tbe Commissioner 
frets because the price of iniquity has 
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Mft yet been treceiired-^the living of 
Chipping<-Friar8 is not yet Bnckhnrrt's. 
-^The poor ' (laralytfc incumbent^ for 
whose detith fa^ is praying daily^ is still 
living, and, as Buckhurst says, may 
sba&doil ih&ny along year.<*^How Buck* 
lairst \\y^ in the mean time at the riie 
he- doe65 I cannot tell you~-that art of 
living in style upon nothing is an art^. 
>f hicb I see practiced by numbers^ but 
which i» still a mystery to me.-;**-How- 
ever^ 'ihii Falconers aeetn in great favor at 
presebt ; the' Commissiofter hopes Lord 
Oldbdrofigh iday do sonk^tbing for Buck; 
hiirst-*--^l4ist Sunday; when I went to 
he^r bim pifeach, I saw the whole fa^ 
mjly <^ the Fiikoniers^ in grandeur, in 
the Duke of Greenwich's seat. — The 
MATchioneiiji Hf TwidEehham was there> 
and looked beautiful, but, as I thooghti 
unhapl^y. After the sermon, I heard 
%:My Somebody, who was in the next 
wat to me, whisper to a Lady Other* 
l>ody, just ak she wits rising after tb^ 
Messing, <<My dear Miadam, did yob 



hear the shocking report about the Mar- 
diiuMiesg of Twkikenhatn P^'-^Then ii 
Very clo«e and confidential whisper. — 
Then, loud enough for me to hear— ^ 
^' But/ 1 do suppose, as there are hopes 
of an beir^^'all will be hushed — for the 
^present." 

** Jast then the Duke of Greenwich 
aitd the Marquis and Marchioness came 
down the aisle, and as they past, my 
icandal*iiionger» smiled, and curtsied; 
and were so delighted tb see their deaf 
lid[ariOhiouess«rr-The Miss Falconeri^, foK 
fewitig in the wake of nobility, seehied 
too much, charmed with themselves, to 
se9 or know me— till Lord Oldborough, 
though listening to the Duke, espied me» 
and did me the honor to bo^; then the 
Misses put up their glasses to see who I 
could be, and they also smiled, and curt* 
sted,^ and were delighted to see me. 

^* It is well for us, that we don't Iiv6 
on their smiles and curtsies.— They went 
off in the Marchioness of Twickenham's. 
IS 
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jsuperb equipage. — I had a full view of 
her as she drew up the glass^ and a more 
melancholy countenance than hers I 

have seldom seen. Lord Oldborougb 

lioped my father was well — ^but never 
;mentioned Godfrey, — The Marchioness 
does not know me, but she turned at the 
name of Percy, and I thought sighed.— 
Now, Rosamond, I put that sigh in for 
you — Make what you can of it, and of 
the half-heard mysterious whisper. I 
expect that you will have a romance in 
great forwardness, before Monday, the 
Sd of next month, when I hope to see 
you all. 

" No letters from Godfrey. — ^ErasmiBj 
desires me to thank my father for hi3 
letter, which has completely satisfied hifl 
scruples of conscience. He has been so 
busy of late, he tells me, he has not had 
time to record for you all his doings.-rs 
In one word he is doing exceedingly well. 
His practice increases every day in the 
(pity in spite of Dr. Frumpton. Adieu till 
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Monday the Srd — Happy Monday! — 
' Restraint that sweetens liberty.*. — My 
dear mother, which do you think loves 
vacation-time most, a lawyer or a school- 
boy ? — How few have such homes to go 
jto as I have! 

^ * I was interrupted just now by a letter 
from a certain farmer, of the name of 
Orimwood, who has written to me — 
' because I am a friend to justice, and 
my father's son, .&c.,' and has given me a 
long account of a quarrel he has with 
J)r. Leicester, about the tithe of peaches 
7-^said Grimwood is so angry, that he 
can neither spell nor write intelligibly^ 
.and he swears that he'll go to law with 
the Doctor, andifit/costhim a thousand 
guineas in gold, he will have the law of 
the Doctor. I wish my father would be 
sp kind,., as to send to Mr. Grimwood, 
(he lives at Pegginton) and advise him 
to keep clear of Attorney Sharpe, and 
to keep cool, if possible, till Monday 
.the drd, and then I will make up the 
quarrel if I can,— Observe^ more is. to be 
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4e)M on Monday the Std^ than ever was 
done on any other Monday. ... 
Your affectionate Son, 

Ai.nai0 Pbkct/ ' 

" P.S, — I open my letter to tell you a 
defligfatful piece of new9*-*that Lord Old- 
borough has taken Temple for his private 
secretary^ and will bring him in for the 
borough of. ■ , How his Loitisbip 
found him out to be the author of that 
famous pamphlet, which bore Cunnings 
ham's name, I- do not know. I know, 
that I kept the secret, as in honor bound; 
Btit Lord Oldborough has the best ways 
and means of obtaining intelligence of 
any man in England. It is singular thai 
he never said one word about, the pamph* 
let to Temple, jsor ever appeared to him 
to know that it was his writing«~I can* 
not understand this/* ; 

To comprehend why Lord Oldborough 
had never mentioned the pamphlet to 
Mr. Temple, it was necessary to knoiy 
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more than Alfred h'ad opportunities of 
discovering of tkis minister- & character. 
His Lordship did not choose to acknoW'^ 
ledge to the worldy that he had been 
daped by Cunningham Falconer. Lord 
Oldborough would sooner repair an error 
than acknowledge it. Not that he was 
uncahdid. — But he considered candor as, 
dangerous and impolitic in a public cha*. 
raeter. 

Upon some occasion, soon after Mr^ 
Temple came to be his Lordship's secre-. 
tary, Mr. Temple acknowledged to a 
gentleman, in Lord Oidboroligh^s pre* 
sa^9* somie trifling official mistake he 
bad made ; Lord Oldbprough^ ea sooa 
as the gentlemaa was gone, said.to bia. 
secretory, 

^^ Str> if you make a mistake, repair^ 
itr^-4hut is sufficient. — Sir, you are young 
in political life — ^You don't know, I see»^ 
^t candor hurt^ a political character ia 
the opinion of fools — that is, of the greater, 
part of mankihd.—rQandor may be adr. 
vantageous*«— to a moral ..writer, or to a. 



private geQtleman, but not to a ministec! 
pf state* A statesman, if he would go^ 
vern public opinion, must establish 4 
belief in his infallibility/* 

Upon this principle Lord Oldborough 
abided, not only by hi9 own measures^ 
but by his own instruments; right or 
wrong, he was known to support those 
whom he had once employed or patro^ 
nised. — Lucky this for the Falconer fa« 
mily ! 

Letter from Alfred to Erasmus. 

. *' MV ,DE/ai DOCTOB, . . ? 

** How I pity you who have na va^^^ 
cations. — Please, when next you sum xxp 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
professions of Law and Medicine, to set^ 
down vacations to the credit side of the 
Law. — You who work for life and death 
can have no pause, no respite ; whilst X 
from time to time may, happily, lewe 
all the property, real and personal, of 
my fellow creatures, to it's lawful or un-i^ 
lawful owners. Now, for six ^ood weeks 
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to come^ I may hang sorrow and cast 
away care, and forget the sound and 
smell of parchments, and the din of tbi^ 
courts. 

" Here I am, a happy prisoner at 
large, in this nut-shell of a house at the 
Hills, which you have never seen sinoQ 
it has become the family mansion. — ^lani 
now in the actual tenure and occupation 
of the little room, commonly called Ron 
samond's room, bounded on the N — E— 

W— and S— by blank — (N. B. 

a very dangerous practice of leaving 
blanks for your boundaries in your leases^ 
as an eminent attorney told me last 
week). Said room containing in the 
whole 144 square feet, 4| square inches^ 
superficial measure, be the same more or 
tess.~I don't know how my father and 
xnother, and sisters, who all their lives 
were used to range. in spacious apart^ 
ments, can live so happily^ cooped up 
as they now are ; but their bodies, as well 
as minds, seem to have a contractile 
power, which adapts them to their pre- 
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sent confined circumstanced. t^rocru8te«> 

though lie was a migbty tyrant^ could fit 

only the body to^ the bed.-f--l found all a| 

home as cheerful and contented; as in 4h6 

days trfaen we lived magnificently ' at 

Percy-HalK I havenotseen theHonger** 

fcrdsyet; Colonel Hungerford is, I hear^ 

attached to Lady l^izabeth Pembrokeft 

— I kpow very little of her^ but Caroline 

assures me she is. an , amiable, srasible 

woman, well suited to him, and to. alt 

his family. i ^ need. not,, however, cxr 

patiate on this subject^ for Caroline saya. 

that she wrote you a long letter, the da^ 

after she returnedi from Hungerford- Cas& 

tle.-T-iI have a gi^ftt. de^ to, do sipte i 

came home,^ tO: explain^ ai\ds indeed to, 

decipher, the shotit-haiid notes,, whiclt. 

you have lately sent instead of .decent 

letters* — I have^ however, supplied ail 

your deficiei>pies,/ and told, the history 

of Panton'a quarrel about the wig— andi 

have given a full account of the greeik 

ribbon scene at Lady Spilsbury 's. , . 

Apd now I must tell yo« wb?t, bfu^^^ 
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happened to me ^ shite I came to tbe' 

Gonntry.—Dqyou remember my teoiiv^. 

iog a very angry^ very iil-spelled letter,. 

from a certaio former Grim wood of 

P^ginton, who 8wore> that if it cost 

hind a thousand guineas in gold, he 

wpuld have the law of the Doctcr^^yiz.. 

Dn Leicester-*-abQut a tithe of peaches. 

—My father, at my reqtkest, was so good 

39 to send for said Grimwood, ah4 to 

prevent him from having recourse in hia 

iHB to Attorney Sharpe. — With prodigiolia 

difficulty, the angry farmer was restrain** 

«d l^ill ndy arrival; when I came home l 

£[>.und him waiting for me, and literally 

foaming at the mouth, with the iurions 

desire for law. I flatter myself I did 

listen ,to hia story with ^a patience, which 

Job might have been admired for. I 

was well aware that till he had. exhaust*: 

ed hhnself,. and was practically convinC'^ 

ed that. he had nothing more to say, he 

Would be incapable of listening to me, 

or to the voice of the angel of peace.-*^ 

When at last, absolute fatigue of reitenu 
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tion had reduced him to silence^ whea^^ 
be had held me by the button^ till he 
was persuaded he had niade me fully 
master of his case, I prevailed iipon him 
to let me hear what could be said on thej^ 
opposite side of the question. — And after 
some hours' cross examination of six wit-^ 
nesses, repeaters, and reporters, and after 
an infinite confusion of said Fs, and said 
he's^ it was made clearly to appear, that 
the whole quarrel originated in the mis- 
take of a few words in a message, whicb 
Dr. Leicester's proctor had given to his 
sbn, a boy of seven years old, who had 
left it with a deaf gate-keeper of seventy- 
six, who repeated it to farmer Grim- 
wood^ at a moment when the farmer was 
overheated and overtired, and conse- 
quently prone to misunderstanding and to 
anger.— 'The most curious circumstance 
in the wliole business is ... • that the 
word peaches had never been mentioned 
\>y Dr. Leicester's proctor in the original 
message; and Dr. Leicester really did not 
know, that Mr. Grimwood.of Pegginton 
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was possessed of a single peacb. 6rim«^ 
wood^ though uncommonly obstinate 
and slow, is a just mao ; and when I at 
last brought the &cts with indisputable 
evidence home to his underatanding, he 
acknowledged that he had been too hasty, 
rejoiced that he had not gone to law> 
begged the Doctor and the Doctor's 
proctor's pardon, thanked me with his 
whple honest heart, and went home in 
perfect charity with all mankind* — Mr, 
Sharpe, who soon heard of the amicable 
coAclu^ion of this affair, laughs at me, 
and pronounces that I shall never make 
a lawyer, and that my friends need never 
flatter themselves with the notion of my 

rising at the bar. But . , . . Caroline 

and Rosamond, at this instant, have ap^ 
peared at each of my elbows^, and. sum-^ 
mon me out to walk with them. . 

Yours trulyj 
- A. Peecy/' 

**My letter was forgotten yesterday,: 
and I am glad of it* Blessings on Far- 
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Giimwocw) €^ Peggiaton; little dkl 
I'tiiink^ thai he aisd his quaitti sbbnt 
liihe pcaebevy wdttM have such- faappjr 
aifloen^e ^n my de^tflij. - IMessihgs ^A^ 
Farmer Grim wood of Peggintoh, I t^^' 
pieat^ he has beetf the cause <tf my seeiri^^ 
«ioh a wMfeah K^-^^-'-'Of tny receiviiig^ 
sttoh a look of approbaticfn/ such A' 
smile !-^hd is liieee to our good rectdi*- 
•^*^<)ome to spend a fe^ days With him/ 
-•— Grimwood* wttat to the ^Hc^rage tc? 
make «ip hiik quarrel iiHth Dr. Leicester 
— I do Dot know what he said of me^ 
but I find it has left ^ a very fevorable 
impression in the good Doctor's mind. 
-v-He came here yes^f day^ and brought 
with him bis eharming niece. — ^My deat^ 
Erasmus^ ^you know that I have often' 
prayed that I might never fall in love^i 
seriausb/, tiU I had some reasonable 
prospect of being aUe to marry — ^but I 
begin to retract my prayer for indif* 
ference^ and to be of opinion, that the 
most prudent thing a professional man 
can do is to fall in love--—- >to fall in love* 
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with such a woman as Sophia Leicester. 
—What a new nhotive for exertion! — 
iVniinated by dQligbtfuI hope^ perse- 
yf^ranoe^ even in the most stupid drudg- 
ery, will be pleasure. — Hope! — ^but I 
ain far from hope — far at this instant 
from knowing distinctly what I hope^ 
01 wisb-r^r mean.-«*-I will write a^ain 
9(^n and explain/' 
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CHAPTER XX. 



In several successive letters of Alfred's 
to his brother, the progress of his attach- 
ment to Miss Leicester is described. In- 
stead of paying a visit of a few days to 
her uncle, it appears that she stays at 
the vicarage during the whole of Alfred's 
vacation. Her mother dies^ and, con- 
trary to the expectations of some of her 
admirers. Miss Leicester is left in pos- 
session of only a moderate fortune. — She 
shows much dignity under these adverse 
circumstances, with a charming mixture 
of spirit and gentleness of disposition. 
The change in her expectations, which 
deprived her of some of her fashionable 
admirers, showed her the superior since- 
rity and steadiness of Alfred's sentiments. 
— No promises are given on either side; 
but it appears, that Alfred is permitted 
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to live and labor upon hope. He returns 
to London more eajger than ever to pur- 
sue his profession. 

We trust that our readers will be fully 
satisfied with this abridgment of the af- 
fair^ and will be more inclined to sym- 
patbize with Alfred, and to wish well to 
his attachment, than if they had been 
fatigued with a volume of his lov^-letters^ 
and with those endless repetitions of the 
same sentiments with which most lovers* 
letters abound. 

Let us now go on to the affairs of 
Erasmus Percys explain .the cause of Old; 
Panton's quarrel ,with him, and give au: 
account of what Alfred called the greeti^ 
fibbon scene at Lady Spilsbury's. ; 

Mr. Pantpn, provoked by his daugh- 
ter's . coldness towards Lord Roadster; 
had begun shrewdly to suspect, that the 
lady must be in love with some other 
person. His young physician was the 
only man, on whom he could fix his sus- 
picions. Constance seemed to be on a 
more cpnAdential footiog with him than 
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with any of Ihe vbitors wtio frequentSd 
his liouse ; she had spoken oif him in 
terms of high approbation^ and had not 
tedntradicted hef father when he Had^ 
purposely to try h^, prononiieed DK 
Percy to be the haf^somest young feWov^ 
he tiiew.-^Whfle these suspicion^ wert 
^oretly gaining stl*efigth in the father*ii 
mind, a circomvtanoe occurred, which 
eoAfirmed them at ^ttocs and caus^ 
ihem to bttn^t forth with vmcontrolfed 
violence of expression. ' ^ 

'Dr. Percy wai cadled in to prescribe 
hr a sick lawyer, and from this lawyer^s' 
<{onirersa1iioii he fearnt, that Lord Run-! 
nymede vi^ a ruined 'man, and that hinf 
son Lord Roadster's extraVttgance hsGid 
b^n the cause of his ruiti. Brasinus 
determined to put Mr. Paiston ttpon hi^ 
gliairdj «lnd tfettfe, if possible^ to prevefit 
the amial^le Constance fttm becoming a' 
vtotim to her father*! abstard ambition. 
With this view lie weM to Mr. Panfon's. 
Thid oM'getitleman was goh^ to dincf ^wtth 
bfai clttb. Mrs. Panton^ in her elegant 
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language^ desired he woald leave his 
business with her. When he had- ex*^ 
plained the purport of his visits after a 
variety of vulgar exclamations denoting 
surprise and horror^ and after paying 
many compliments to her own sagacity^ 
all which appeared incompatible with 
her astonishment^ Mrs. Panton expres£;ed 
much gratitude to Erasmus, mixed with 
suppressed satisfaction and significant, 
nods, which he could not quite cpmpre* 
hend. Her gratitude was interrupted, 
and the whole train of her ideas changed, > 
by the entrance of a milliner with newv 
c^ps and artificial flowers. She, how*, 
ever, retained sufficient recollection of, 
vhat had passed to call after Erasmus, 
when he had taken his leave, and to in- 
sist upon his coming to her party that 
evening. This he declined. Thea she 
said he, tnttst dine with her next day, 
fot^V let him be never so busy, he must, 
dine somewhere, and as good dine with 
somebody as with nobody—- in short, she, 
would take no deniaK" The next day; 
VOL. II. K 
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Ertsmtis was received with ungraciotts 
oddity of manner by Old Panton — the 
only person in tfa^ drawing-room wbeA 
he arrived. Erasmus was so much stradk 
with the gloom of his countenance^ that 
he asked whether Mr. Planton felt him- 
self ilK — ^Panton bared his wrist, and 
held out bis band to Erasmus to fed his 
pulse — then withdrawing his hand, be 
exclaimed — '^ Nonsense I I'm as well as 
any man in England. — Ptay, now. Doc- 
tor Percy, why don't you get a wig ?^' — 
•' Why should I, Sir, when I have bair ?" 
said Erasmus, laughing. — ^ Pshaw ! 
Doctor, what signifies laughing wbe» 
i am serious ! — ^Wby, Sir, in my youth 
every decent physician wore a wig, and 
I have no notion of a jgood physician 
without a wig — particularly a young 
ctoe. — Sir, many people have a great ob- 
jection to a young physrcian for many 
reasons.— And take my advice in time. 
Doctor Percy — a wig, a proper wig, not 
one of your modern natural scratches, 
but a decent powdered Doctor's bob. 
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would make yon l^^ok ten years older at 
one slap, and trtfst tne, youM get into 
practice fast enough then^ bhd be seilt 
kfc by many a sobeir fktniJy/ that would 
never think of letting yiE>u within their 
doors without the Wig-— f6r. Sir, you are 
tos- young and too bahdsothe for a t>hysi* 
cian — Hey — what say yxm to the wig ?" 
concluded Panton, in a tone of such 
serious, yet cotnic^I impatience, that 
Erasmus found it difiicult to restrain a 
smile, whilst he answered*^ that he really 
did not think his charms were so dan- 
gerous, that it was necessary to disguise 
them by a wig ; that as to his youth, it 
was an objection which every day would 
tend to lessen, and that he trusted he 
might obtain the credit of being a good 
physician, if he could cure people of 
their diseases^ and they would feel it to 
^Jlfi a matter of indifference whether they 
were restored to health by a Doctor in a 
wig, or without one." 
" Indifference 1" cried Panton, start- 
K a 
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iTig upright in his chair with passion. «-^ 
^< I don't know what you call a matter 
of indi£ference — Sir^ I can tell you it's 
no matter of indifference to me» if yoa 
mean me^ for say, that with God's mercy 
you carried me through, what then» if 
you are doing your best to break my 

heart after all ." 

Mr^ Panton stopped short, for, at this 
instant, Constance came into the room^ 
and her father's look of angry suspicion> 
and her blush immediately explained to 
Erasmus what had the moment before 
appeared to him unintelligible. — He felt 
provoked with himself for coloring in 
his turn, and feeling embarrassed with- 
out any reason^ but he recovered his 
presence of mind directly, when Con- 
stance, with a dignified ingenuous mo* 
desty of manner, advanced towards him, 
notwithstanding her father's forbidding 
look, and with a sweet, yet firm voice, 
thanked him for his yesterday's friendly 
visit to her mother. 
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** I wonder you an't ashamed of ydur* 
«elf, girl V — cried Old Panton, choking 
with passion. 

" And I'm sure I wonder you an't 
ashamed of yourself, Mr. Panton, if you 
come to that," cried Mrs. Panton, " ex- 
posing of your family affairs this way, 
by your unseasonable passions, when 
one has asked people to dinner too.'* 

" Dinner, or no dinner!" cried Old 
Panton, and he must have been strange* 
ly transported beyond himself when he 
made that exclamation. — ^' Dinner, or 
no dinner! Mrs. Panton, I will speak 
my mind, and be master in my own 
house ; so. Doctor Percy, if you please, 
we'll leave the ladies, and talk over our 
matters our own way, in my own room 
here within." 

Dr. Percy willingly acceded to this 
proposal. — Old Panton waddled as fast 
as he could to show the way through 
the antichamber, whilst Mrs. Panton 
called after him, ** Don't expose your- 
self no more than you can help, my 
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dear/' — And as Erasmas bowed to her ' 
in passings she whispered^ '^ Never mind 
bim^ Doctor — stand by .yourself — 1*11 
stand by you^ and tiv'll stand by yon — ' 
won't we, Constance? — see her color!" 
*^ We have reason to be grateful to 
Doctor Percy," said Constance, gravely, 
with ail air of of£ended modesty, ^* and 
I hope, added she, with softened sweets- 
nes5 of tone, as she looked at him, 
and saw his feelings in his coonte- 
xuince, ^' I hope Doctor Percy is as- 
sured of my gratitude, and of my perfect 
esteem*"—— 

" Come ! . . . what the devil ?"-~cried 
Old Panton, " I thought you were close 
behind me.'^ 

" Now, Doctor," cried he, as so#n 
as he had fairly got E^rasmus into his 
closet, and shut the door — *• Now, Doc- 
tor, I suppose you see I'm not a man to 
be imposed upon." 

*• Nor, if you were, am I a man to 
impose upon you. Sir ?" said Erasmus. 
•^«* If I understand you rightly, Mr. 
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Paoton, you suspect me of some designs 
upon your daughter — I have none." 

'' An'4 you won't have the assuranqe 
to deny^ that you are in love with her ?" 

'' I am not in love with Miss Panton, 
Sir ; she has charms and virtues, which 
might create the strongest attachment 
in the heart of any man of feeling find 
discernment, who could permit himself 
to think of her. But I ani not in a situ- 
ation in which I could, with honor> seek 
tQ win her aiTectipns, and, fortunately 
for me, this reflection has probably pre* 
served my heart fropi danger. — If I felt 
any thing lik^ love for your daughter. 
Sir, yott may be assured that I should 
not, at this instant, be in your house." 

<^ A mighty fine speech. Sir ! ^nd well 
delivered for aught I know. — You are a 
scholar, and can speak sentences, . but 
that won't impose on me, a plain man 
that has eyes. — Why , . . tell me i . . . 
Didn't I see you within these two mi* 
nutes blushing up to the eyes^ both of 
you, at one another—— ■-•^Dpii't I know 
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when I see men and women in love . . . 
tell me 1 Mrs. Fanton — ^fudge ! — And did 
not I see behind my back just now, the 
women conjuring with you? — And 
aren't yon coloring over head and ears 
with conscience this very instant ?— Tell 
me!'* 

Erasmus in vain asserted his own and 
the young lady's innocence, and main- 
tained, that blushing was no proof of 
guilt — ^he even adverted to the possibility 
of a man's blushing for others instead of 
himself. 

^* Blush for me as much as you please, 
if it's me you allude to,'' cried the coarse 
father. — ** But when my daughter's at 
stake, I make no bones of speaking 
plain, and cutting the matter short in 
the beginning — ^for we all know what 
love is when it comes to a head. — Mar- 
row-bones! don't I know that there 
must be some reason why that head- 
strong girl won't think of my Lord Run- 
uymede's son and heir, and such a look- 
ing youth, title and all, as my Lord 
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Koadst^l And you are the caiise^ Sir^ 
and I thank you for opening my eyes to 
it, as yoii did by your information to 
Mrs, Panton yesterday, in my absence.*' 
• Erasmus protested with such an air 
of truth, as would have convinced any 
person capable of being convinced, that 
in giving that information, he had been 
actuated solely by a desire to save Miss 
Panton from a ruinous match, by honest 
regard for her and all her family. 

** Ruinous ! — You are wrong. Sir— I 
know better — I know best— I saw my 
Lord Rannymede himself this very morn- 
ing — a little ten>porary want of cash, 
only from the estate's being tied up, as 
.they sometimes tie estates, which alt no* 
ble families is subject to — ^Tell me ! don't 
I know the bottom of these things, for 
though I havn't been used to land, I 
know all about it; — And at worst, my 
Lord Roadster, my son-in-law that is to 
be, is not chargeable with a penny of 
bis father's debts. — So your informer is 
wrong. Sir, every way, and no lawyer> 
K6 
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Sir, for I hare «n: attenney at^ my back 
•*-and your itiformation's all wroA^, and 
you had no need to interfere." 
* Erasmus felt, and acknowledged the 
imprudence of bis interference^ but hoped 
it might be forgiven In £iror of the mo- 
tive— ^and he looked so licinestly glad to 
bear that his information was all wrong, 
that Old Pantoh iJt the moment bdieved 
in his mtegrity, and $aid> sketching out 
his hand towards him — *^ Well, well, no 
harm done — then it'^ all ais it should be, 

and we may ring for dinner . But" 

— ^recurring again to his iarorite idea — 
" You'll get the wig. Doctor?*" 

'^ Excuse me,'' &ad Erasmus, laugh- 
ing. '* Your confidence in me cannot 
depend upon a wig." - 

*' It can. Sir, and it does," cried Pan- 
ton, turning again, with all his anger re- 
vived. — " Excuse you! no^ Sir, I won't, 
for the wig's my test, and I told Mrs. 
Panton so last night — the wig's tny test 
of your uprightness in this matter, Sir; 
^nd I fairly tell you, that if you refuse 
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signify a button with me/^ 

" And by what right. Sir, do you 
^3k to me in this manner,"— cried 
^Erasmus, proudly, for he lost all sense 
of the ludicrous in indignation, at the 
insolent doubt of his integrity, which, 
after all the ai^stirances he had given, 
these last words from Mr. Panton, im« 
plied—*^ By what right. Sir, do you 
speak to itie inthis manner? — And what 
reasoDL can you have to expect that I 
idiould sebmit to any tests to convince 
j^ott of the truth of my assertions.*' 

** Right!— Reason!"— cried Panton. 
*^ Why, Doctor, don*t you know that 
, I'm your patron !** 

** My patron! "-^repeated Erasmns, 
in a tone which woiild have expressed 
much to the mind of any man of sense 
or feeling, but which conveyed no idea 
to the gross apprehehsion of Old Patiton, 
except that Dr. Percy was ignorant of 
the feot. 

^^ Your pisitron — ^yes, Doctoi*, — why 
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don't you know that ever ^ince yon set 
me upon my legs, I have been going up 
and down the city puffing • • . that is, I 
inean» recommending you to all my 
friends, and you see you're of conse- 
quence, getting into fine practice for so 
young a man. — ^And it stands to reason, 
that when one takes a young man by 
the hand, one has a right to expect one's 
advice should be followed, and as ^to the 
wig, I don't make it a test, you've an 
objection to a test, but, as I've mentioned 
it to Mrs. Panton, 1 must make it a 
point, and you know I'm not a man to 
go back. — And you'll consider, that if 
you disoblige me, you can't expect that 
I should continue my friendship, and 
protection, and patronage, and all that." 
** Be assured. Sir, I expect nothing 
from you," said Erasmus, *' and desire 
nothing; I have the happiness and ho- 
nor to belong to a profession, in which, 
if a man does not merit confidenqe, no 
patronage can long be of use to him, 
and in which, if he does deserve it, he 
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Will sticceed, without requiring any man's 

patronage/' ^Much less the patronage 

of such a one '' as you ! — Erasmus would 
haive said3 but that he commanded his 
indignation, or, perhaps, it was extin- 
guished by contempt. 

A servant now came to announce that 
dinner was waiting. In very bad humor 
Mr. Panton, nevertheless, eat an excel* 
lent dinner, growling over every thing 

as he devoured it. Constance seemed 

much grieved by her father's unseason- 
able fit of rudeness and obstinacy; with 
sweetness of temper and filial duty she 
bore with his humor, and concealed it 
as far as she could from observation. 
Mrs. Panton was displeased with this, 
and once went so far, as to whisper to 
Erasmus, " that her step-daughter wanted 
spirit sadly, but that he ought never to 
mind that, but to take a broad hint, and 
keep his ground," — Constance blushed 
scarlet at these hints of Mrs. Panton, 
from which she evidently suffered more, 
Iban from her father's preposterous ill 
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hamor. Erasmus, who with gre«C $\m- 
plicity, and an upright character^ \tsd 
quick observation and tw^y p^ro^ved^ 
pretty nearly what was going on in th^ 
family. He saw that the step*mother, 
under an air of frank and coarae good 
nature, was cunning and interested; that 
she wished to encourage the daughter to 
open war with the father ; knowing that 
nothing could incense him so much a$ 
Constance's thinking of a poor physioiaa, 
instead of accepting of an £arl's ;son ; Mrs. 
Panton wished then to fan to a flame the 
spark, which she was. couifident existed 
in his daughter's heart. £rasmus, who 
was not apt to fancy that ladies liked him, 
endeavored to relieve Constance from the 
agonizing apprehension, which he saw 
she felt of his being misled by her mother's 
hints; he appeared sometimes not to hear, 
and at other times not to understand, 
what Mrs. Panton said; and at last talked 
so loud across the table to Mr. Henry, 
about.letters from Godfrey, and the offi- 
cers of aH the regiments in or out of Eng- 
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Jan^j thditiiio ot^er subject could be intra- 

4uQ^» ^nd QO other voice could be heard. 

^-•-^Aii wou a9 he decently could, after 

dimoer, Dr- Percy took his leave, heartily 

^)ad to escape from hi$ awkward situation, 

and from the patronage of Mr. Pantoo. 

-<^£(a$mufi was mistaken, however, in 

6iipposifig that Mr. Panton could do hnn 

no barm.— rlt is true that he coiiid not 

deny, 4bat Dr. Percy had restored him 

to health, and the t)pinion, which had 

spread in the city, of Dr. Percy'is skill, 

wi^ tiQt, and could not, be diminished 

by Mr* Panton 's railing against him; 

tmt when he hinted that the young phy<^ 

sicia^i had practised upon his daughter's 

heart, all the rich citizens, who had daugh* 

ters to wateh|» began to consider him as a 

dangeroYis person, and resolved never to 

call hiip. liD:, eKcept in: son»e desperate 

case. Mrs.Panton's gossipping confidences 

diid more harm tliafi her husibaiid's k)ud 

coii^plaints ; and the very eagerness which 

f^oCHT Cot^tance showed to viiulicate Dr. 
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Percy, and to declare the truth, served 
only to confirm the sagaciously nodding 
mothers and overwise fathers in their own 
opinions. — Mr. Henry said and did what 
he could for Erasmus, but what could be 
done by a young man shut up all day in 
a counting-house? or who would listen 
to any thing that was said by a young 
man without station or name } Mr. Gre- 
sham unluckily was at this time at his 
country seat. — Poor Erasmus found his 
practice in the city decline as rapidly as . 
it had risen, and he began a little to doubt 
the truth of that noble sentiment, which 
he had so proudly expressed. He was 
comforted, however, by letters from his 
father, who strongly approved his con- 
duct, and who maintained that truth would 
at last prevail, and that the prejudice 
which had been raised against him wouM, 
in time, be turned to his advantage. 

It happened that, while Old Panton in: 
his present ludicrous fit of obstinacy, was 
caballing against our young physicnaik 
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with all his might in the city, the remote 
consequences of one of his previous fits of 
equally absurd positive obstinacy were 
operating in Dr. Percy*s favor at the west 
end of the town. Our readers may re- 
collect having heard of a footman, whom 
Mr, Panton turned away for refusing to 
swallow the dregs of various phials of 
physic. Erasmus had at the time pleaded 
in the poor fellow's favor, and had, after- 
wards, when the servant was out of {dace, 
in distress, and ill, humanely attended 
hidni, and cured a child of his, who had 
inHa'med eyes. — ^Tbis man was now in the 
service of a rich and very fine lady, who 
4ived in Grosvenor Square — Lady Spils- 
bury. — Her Ladyship had several sickly 
children — children rendered sickly by 
their mother's overweening and injudi- 
cious care. Alarmed successively by 
every fashionable medical terror of the 
day, she dosed her children with every 
specific which was publicly advertised, 
or privately recommended. No creatures 
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of their age had taken such quantities of 
Ching's lozenges, Godbold's elixir, w 
Dixon's antibilious pills. The conae- 
quence was, that the dangers, which bad 
at first been imaginary, became r^;; 
these little victims of domestic medicine 
never had a day's health ; they looked, 
and were, more dead than alive. Still the 
piother, in the midst of hourly alarms, 
was in admiration pf her own medioul 
skill, which she said had actually pfe«- 
served, in spite of nature, children of suqh 
sickly qonsftit^tions. In CQnsequance of 
this qonviction, she redoubled her vigil* 
^nce, ^nd the most trivial accident was 
minified into a symptom of the greatest 
importance. 

It happened on the day when the 
eldest Miss Spilsbury had miraculou^y 
attained her seventh year, a slight in- 
flammation was discerned in her fight 
eyf , which was attributed by her motlnrf 
to her haviqg neglected the preceding 
da<7t to bathe it in elder-flower water » 
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by her governess, to her having sat up tbt 
preceding night to supper ; by her maid, 
to hiev '^ having been found peeping 
thraiigh a windy key-hole ;'' and by the 
young lady herself, to her '^ having been 
kept poring for two hours over her French 
lesson." 

Whatever might have been the origin- 
nal cause, the inflammation evidently 
increased, either in consequence, or in 
spite of the innumerable remedies applied 
internally and externally. — In vain the 
apothecary deai^ed th$ passages, in vain 
mercurial oiatmefit, cmd blistering, and 
leich^s, took their course — the eye grew 
rtfdder and redder, ^nd as red as blood, 
the nose inflaniied, and the mother, in 
great alarm for the beauty, as well as 
health of her child, 4ent for Sir Amyas 
.Courtney. He had already won Lady 
Spilsbury'^ heart, by recommending to 
h^ th^ hoii^n tcha, or Tartar tea ; which 
e^ftbles the Tartars to. digest raw flesh, 
and tinges water of a red color. 

Sir Amyas pronounced^ that the young 
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lady had hereditary nerves, besought 
Lady Spilsbury to compose herself, ad* 
sured her the inflammation was purely 
symptomatic, and as soon as he could 
subdue the continual nervous inclina* 
tion to shrivel up the nose, which he 
trusted he could in time master,, alt would 
go well, — But Sir Amyas attended 
every day for a month, yet never got 
the mastery of this nervous inclination. 
— Lady Spilsbury then was persuaded 
it could not be nerves, it must be scro- 
ftda, and she called in Dr. Frumpton> 
Jhe man for scrofula. — He of course con- 
firmed her Ladyship in her opinion^ for 
a week d d nerves and Sir Amyas ; 
threw in desperate doses of calomel for 
another month, reduced the poor child to 
what the maid called an attomy^ and still 
the inflammation increased — Lady Spils- 
bury desired a consultation of physicians, 
but Dr, Fnimpton would not consult 
with Sir Amyas, nor would Sir Amyas 
consult with Doctor Frumpton. — Lady 
Spilsbury began to dread, that the sight 
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«f the eye would be injured^ and this 
idea terrified the mother almost out of 
h^r senses. . In the suspension of autho* 
riiy, which terror produces in a family^ 
the lady's maid usually usurps consider- 
able power. 

Now^ her Ladyship^s maid had been 
offended by Dr. Frumpton's calling her 
my good girl, and by Sir Amyas Court- 
ney's having objected to a green silk 
bandage^ which she had recommended ; 
so that she could not abide either of the. 
gentlemen, and she was confident th9 
young lady would never get well, while 
they had the management of ajSairs ; she 
had heard — but she did not mention from 
wliom, she was too diplomatic to give up. 
her authority, — she had heard of a young, 
physician, a Dr. Percy, who had per- 
formed wonderful great cures in the city, 
and had in particular cured a young lady^ 
who had an inflamed, eye, just for all the. 
world like Miss Spilsbury's — In this last 
assertion there was, perhaps, some little 
exaggeration i but it produced a salu*-. 
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tary effect upon Lftdy Spilsbory^s ima- 
gindtion; the footm&n was immediately 
despMched for D^. Percy, and ordered 
to make all p6i^s!bl6i haste. Thus, by 
one of thdse petty under plots of life, 
which, often unknown to us, are con- 
tinually going on, our young physician 
was brought into a situation, where he had 
an opportunity of showing his abilities. 
These fatorable accidents happen to 
many tiien, who are n^t able to make 
use of them, and thus the general com- 
plaint is preferred of Want of good for- 
tune, or of opportunity for talents to 
distinguish themselves. 

Upon Dr. Percy^s arrival at Lady 
Spilsbury's, he immediately perceived, 
that parties ran high, and that the par- 
tisans were all eager to know, whether, 
he would pronounce the young lady's 
case to be nervous or scrofulous/ He 
was assailed by a multitude of fenfale 
voices, and requested pairticularly to at- 
tend to innumerable contradictory symp- 
toms, before he was permitted even to see 
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bis pBtient. He attended carefully to 
i^hatever facts he could obtain, pure 
ffom opinion and mii^representation* 
The young lady was in a darkened room, 
be begged to have a little more light ad« 
mitted, though she was in such pain, 
that she could scarcely endure it. Our 
, young |>hysicmn had the great advantage 
of possessing the use of his senses and 
Understanding, unbiassed by medical 
theoriesi or by the authority of great 
names: he was not always trying to 
force symptoms to agree with previous 
descriptions, but he was actually able td 
see, hear, and judge of them, as they 
really appeared. There was a small 
protuberance on the left side of the nose, 
which, on his pressing it, gave great 
pain to the child. 

" Dear me ! Miss, you know," said 
the maid, •* it is not ih your nose you 
feel the great pain .... You know you 
told Sir Amyas Courtney t'other day 
, . . . that is. Sir Amyas Courtney told 
you . / . ." 
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Dr. Percy insisted, that the child should 
be permitted to speak for herself 5 and^ 
relieved from the apprehension of not 
saying the thing that she was expected to 
say, she described her present and past 
feelings, — She said, *^ that the pain seemed: 
lately to have changed from where it zoas 
before — that it had changed ever since Dr. 
Frumpton's opening bis snuff-box near her 
had made her sneeze.'* This sneeze was 
thouglit by all but Dr. Percy, to be a cir- 
cumstance too trivial to be worth mention- 
ing. But on this hint he determined to 
repeat the experiment. He had often 
thought, that many of the pains, which 
are supposed to be symptoms of certain 
diseases, many disorders, which baffle 
the skill of medicine, originate in acci- 
dents, by which extraneous substances- 
are taken or forced mto different parts of 
the body.-T-He ordered some cephalic 
snuff to be. administered to the patient. 
—All present looked with contempt^ at 
the physician, who proposed such a 
simple remedy ,--' — But soon after the^ 
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cbild had sneezed violently and repeat- 
edly. Dr. Percy saw a little bit of green 
silk appear, which was drawn from the 
nostril, to the patient's great. and imme- 
diate relief— her brothers and. sisters then 
recollected having seen her, two months 
before, stuffing up her nose a bit of green 
ribbon, which she said she liked, because 
it smelt of some perfume. — ^The cause of 
the inflammation removed, it sooii sub«> 
sided, the eye and nose recovered, their 
natural size and color ; and every body 
said, " who would haye thought it?" 
All but Dn Fhimpton, and Sir Amyas 
Courtney, who,, in the face of demon- 
stration, maintained each his owniopi*- 
jiion; declaring, that the green ribbon 
had nothing to do with the. biisiiiess. 
The sudden recovery of the child. Sir 
Amyas said, proved to. him in the piost 
satisfactory manner, that the disease wdi^ 
as he at first pronomiced--^nerv6us^— 
Dr. Frumptoh swore, that scrofula would 
soon break out again in another shap6; 
and,^ denouncing . vengeance . agwnst 
VOL. II. L 
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genqmtiom jret uabora, he \a^ ha£y 
fi^tlajbury's childnen to take the copses 
^fpienoe 'of tpugting to a youngster^ whom 
he ted tiOT ned by the sliofulders oat of his 
Iftospital, for his impertinent mterferenoe. 
«*-Iii spite of all that tiie two aa^ry and 
msocoeiisftil physicians could sa^, the 
Tecotmiiy of the child's eye redAUoded 
iBoch to Dr» Percy's honor, and intror 
4iioed him to the notioe of serend men 
of science and cdebrily> who fireqiieoted 
lady Spikhury's eoceeUent diniaere.^^ 
Evan the intemperance of Dr. Frumfit- 
ton^s anger aoas.of service, for in conser 
qnenee 6f hts assertion, that Dr. Percy 
had been taniied out .of the Hospital in* 
qoiry was made into the cisouasst^nces, 
and the friends of Erasmus had then an 
opportnniiy of producing in his defeaoe 
the Irish porter. His osfa^^ coaU nut 
Jbe in better hands. 

— With thai wnraith and doqnence <af 
f^wtitude, characteristic of hip oountiy^ 
ih^ poor f<^Uow toU his story so as ta 
iauGfa every iieart. Among others it 



fljprticttl«rly «^c(^ Aa officer, just re- 
tQtiKKl frpm Q^jr »ri»i(^,Qu tjjeicpiitiqeijt. 
A»d by Iwp i$ WW tl>e tjflxt ^y repe^ 
i^ ft the tfi}>le j^f a cpl^^i:^^ Geqer^lj 
wbSR tfep .cpAv/ersaitipB twnpd upon tjip 

Old))orftugJ)i hftpppB^d ijo be o»e of the 
comps^; the name of Percy pjtruck hi$ 
ears but the cc^meDt; Scasnms was thug 
brought to h|3 jrQQoU^ctigp, ^e s^^tepde^ 
piMrtlwJiarly tp vbftt Hje ofljqer was s^y- 
ipg, ajdd after be&pipg tyvp circuii»s.tanpes, 
wbipb^pre go worked with h»fl(iapity 
and good sej^^e, hip Lordship ds^ripjped 
to give .iy,hj*^,^i$);ftj>Qe be pouy to th^ 
risjing credit of %e .^t^ of bis old frien^, 
J?y iC^Wiflg hina iu for l^i;y Qldhf^ro^g}^, 
who wa? in ra declining ^X^tfi of bp^Uh* 
-r?— -]^.ajt ^ir Amya^ Cpjjftney, who b^ji 
long attended hejr La^y^fiip, ende^yoc- 
ed with all 4;^e, address of bftjtrjsd, ^9 pr^ 
Jip4i<r^ her sig^^inst b.is youn^riy;^!^ ^and 
tp preveptber ppinplyipg with her JLord's 
rej^uest. Depeiiding on b?T hftbitiii^l 
L 2 
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belief^ that he was essential to her exists 
ence, Sir Amjad went so far as to declare^ 
that^ if Dr. Percy should be sent fof^ 
he mttst discontinue his visits. Lord 
Oldborough^ however, whom the appear- 
ance of opposition to his will alwajris 
confirmed in his purpose, cut short the 
natter by a few peremptory words. 

Sir Amyas, the soft silken Sir Amya^, 
could not for an instant stand before itih 
terror of Lord Oldborough's eye — ^the 
moment he was told that he was at per- 
fect liberty to discontinue his visits— 
'^ his regard .... his attachment .... 
his devotion for Lady Oldborough, pre- 
vented the possibility of abandoning h^ 
Ladyship, he was willing to sacrifice hfs 
private feelings, perhaps, his private pre- 
judices, his judgment, in short 'any 
thing, every thing, sooner than disoblige 
Lord Oldborough, or any of his family.?' 
— Lord Oldborough, satisfied with the 
submission,^ scarcely staid to hear the 
end of the speech, but rang the bell. 
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ordered that Dr. Percy should be sent 
fpf^ and went to attend a cabinet coun* 
cil. 

^ Xady Oldborough received him as it 
might be supposed that a very sickly^ 
very much prejudiced^ very proud lady 
pf quality^ would receive a physician 
without a name^ who was forced upon 
her in opposition to her long habits of 
reliance on her courtly favorite. Her 
present disease, as Dr. Percy believed^ 
was water upon her chest, apd there was 
some chance of saving her^ by the reme* 
dies which have been fou^ successful in 
^ Qrst attack of that complaint^ but Sir 
.^^yjEis had pronounced^ that her Lady- 
fbip^s disorder was merely nervous spasms^ 
consequent upon a bilious attack^ and 
,^ could notj or would not, recede froni 
|iis opinion i his prescriptions, to which 
Jier Lad3rship devoutly adhered to the 
la^t, were all directed against bile and 
nerves. She would not hear of water on 
^h^ chest, or take any of the remedies 
pjroposed by Dr. Percy. Lady Oldbo- 



rough diefd ten days bftbt he ma ealkd 
itt.^Those yt\m kiie# ftothteg 6f the 
matter, that is, above nine tenths of idt 
ti^ho talked abdiit it, termed, that p6or 
Lady OMbor6ugh*8 death wai^ d6casioii^ 
ed by her foHo^ing th6 m*h ptenctip* 
tionis of a young physician/^vhd had beeft 
forced upon her by Lord OldbbVodgb, 
and who, tinacqaaiiited with her Lady^ 
ship's constitution, had mistaken tbtS 
nature of her comiflaiftt. All her Lady-* 
ship's female relations joined in this 
clamor, for they were niost of th*th 
friends or partisans of l^ir Athyas Goutih 
nfey. The raiik ahd coiispicudtis stlila* 
tion of Ltird Oldborottgh interested vMt 
numbers in the discusjnbn^ wM^eh vMA 
carried bn in eirei*y ftehittttttbl^ eii«te th« 
d^y after her Ladyship's ^ec^ttle. 

Dr. Percy took a decided ite^ in thii 
emergency. He W*nt to thd MiAisfer, 
to whom no ohe, friend or en^wy, had 
ventured to giv* the slightest hint of lh6 
reports in circulaliofa. t)r. PtercJy pfetinly 
stated the facts, represetated, thilt ikis 
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!i^afactdr and the fi^te of his w4N>)e life 
M'cre at stake^ and bescMght Hs Lend* 
ship to have the troth txemigaed . into, 
hy emtient md impiMrttal {AyiiciaDa.^ — 
£rifc«iiiu« was aiware of aU he ha«urded.m 
lOfikiBg th^is request-*— aware that he miisfc 
hwt Lord Oldboroogh's feeiiogs»*r4hat 
he must irritate him by bringing to his 
view at once, and in this critical moment, 
a number of family cabals, of which he 
was ignorant — aware tliat Lord 01d«? 
i>orough was oppressed with business, 
public and private ; and that, above all 
things, he was impatient of any intru*^ 
sion up^n his hours of privjacy.-^Bnt all 
th«se subordinate cnnsideratimia vanished 
before Lord Oldborougli's magnanimity. 
Without saying <me word> he sat down 
and wrote an order, that prop^ means 
should be taken, to ascertain the disease 
o£ which Lady Oldborough died. 
. The report made, in oonseq^uence of 
this ordet*, by the surgeons^, confirmed 
Dr. Percy's opinion, that her Ladyship's 
disease was water on the cbesti — and 
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Lord OUborough took effectual meatisto 
j^ve the truth publicity. 

*' You need not thank me. Dr. Percy 
-^You have a right to expect jasttt^e, 
more you will never want. My assist- 
ance might, it seems, have been injuri- 
ous, but can never be necessary to yoiir 
reputation.'^ 

These few words-^much from Lord 
Oldborough — and which he took care to 
say when they could be heard by num- 
bers, were quickly circulated. — ^The 
physicians and surgeons, who had given 
in their report, were zealous in maintain- 
ing the truth ; medical and political par- 
ties were interested in the affair, the name 
of Dr. Percy was joined with the first 
names in the medical world, and re- 
peated by the first people in. the great 
world, so that with surprising celerity he 
became, known and fashionable. — And 
thus the very circumstance, that threat^ 
ened his ruin, was by his civil courage 
and decided judgment converted into 
the means of his rii^ng into eminence. 
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, Late one nigbt,. after a busy and fa- 
tiguing day, just as Erasmus had got 
into bed^ and was settling himself com- 
fortably to sleep^ he heard a loud kno«k 
at the door. 

** Mr. Henry, Sir, from Mr. Pan- 
ton's in the city^ wishes to speak with 
you." 

, " Show him in. — ^So Old Panton I 
suppose • . • . Some indigestion; has 
brought him to reason ?" — 
I •* Oh no such things'* interrupted Mr. 
Henry, ^/ I would not have disturbed 
you. at this; time of night for any such 
trifle, but our excellent friend Mr. Gre- 
sham*' • • . • 

,,^ "What of him?*' cried Erasmus, 
starting up in bed. 

.. *' Is ill — but whether dangerously or 
not I cannot tell you. An express from 
:)iis- house in the country has just arrived ^ 
X heard the letter read, but could not 
.get it to bring to you. — It was written to 
.Old Panton from Mr. Gresham*s house- 
keeper, without her master's know- 
L 5 
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ledge, a$h^ has neof>imoti bf ^hysi^iAas, 
ahe said, except of a young Dr. P^i^c)^, 
and did Hot like to send fot hiin for Stieh 
a trifle As a sore throaty lest it sWuld 
hurt his practice to leave tdWtk art this 
8eask>t>. 

Erasmus staid to bear no niore^ but 
ordered horses instantly, set out, feiid 
travelled wRh all possible expedition. 
He had reason to i^ejoice that he htA 
not made a moment's delay. — He ftMoA 
Mr. Oresham actually suffiocatiftg from 
a qninsey^A surgebn had been seht 
folr from the next town, but was not 
at home. Erasmus, the itistatit he saw 
Mr. Gresham, perceiving the danger, 
v^ithoiit sayilig one syllabte, i»prang to 
the bed, lanced the th^roi^t, Itnd saved 
the life of hi^ vatoabte f^iend.--^The i^ur- 
geon, who came the ne^t day, ^Iti^ that 
^* Dr. Percy ought *e have waited for his 
arrival, and that a physiciati liiight be 
i^efverely blamed for performing A sur- 
gical operation .... thftt it was a very 
indelicate thtng.*' 
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But Mr. Gresham, wbo bad faUn 
into a comfortable slMp^ did oot haar 
him^ ttor did Dr. Pevcjr^ who wa« writ- 
ing tho following letter to his father : : 

* * * ♦ M Yott will «ympatbbR^ 
with me, my dear Fatbcr, und alit my 
friends at home will 9yj»pathi2e in io«^ 
joy I feel at seeing this exceUent man^ 
this kind friend, recoverbag flinder my 
care« These are some of the happy mo- 
ments which, in my fHrofession, rep^jr 
«s lor years of toil, disappointment, and 
8sfferings<^Yes, sofferiags — ^fbr we must 
suffer with those that suffer*^ We must 
daily and honrly behold every form bi 
pain, acttte or lingering; numbers, every 
year of oar lives, we m»st see perish, 
the victims 4sf mcurahk disease. We 
are doomidd to hear the griaans of the 
dying, and 3the lam^ktatimis^ aometioMs 
the reproaches, of surf iving£rieiid« I oftefo 
and often mtist the candid and humane 
physic^n deplore the insiiffieieiu^ of bis 
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rart. But there are raccessfol^ gloriott^ljr 
suGcessful moments/ which reward us; 
for all thecpainfal duties, all the unavail- 
ing regrets of our profession. 

This^ay— I shall recal to my mind^ 
'Whenever my spirits sink, or whenever 
rmy fortitude begins *o fail— :I wish yoa: 
could ^"^ ^^^ gratitude and joy in the 
looks of all Mr. Gresham's servants- 
He is much beloved and esteemed— Hi^ 
' death wcmld have been a public loss, for 
-the beneficent use he makes of his 
princely fortune has rendered numbers 
dependent on him for the comforts of 
life^ " He lives here in a palace, and 
every thing he has done, whether in 
• building or planting, in encouraging the 
nseful or the fine arts, has been done 
with a judicious and magnificent spirit; 
— Surely this mran ought to be happy in 
his own reflections, and yet he does not 
seem to me as happy as he deserves^ to 
be.-^-~I shall stay here till I see him 
^ut of all danger of relapse — He has just 
wakened— Adieu— —for the present*" 
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K Ia continuation of this letter^ the fc^- 
Uming was written the. next day. — r- 

^ All danger is over — my friend is 

.convalescent^ and I shall return to town 

, to morrow — But would you thinks my 

.^ar father^ that the real cause of Mr. 

.Gresham's heing unhappy — is Patron- 

1^ ? — By accident I made use of that 

word in speaking of Old Panton's quar- 

rd with me^ and he cursed the word the 

moment I pronounced it——" Yes !'* he 

exclaimed, " It is twice accursed, once 

in the giving, and once in the receiving/* 

, — ^Then he began, in a most feeling 

.mwiner, to describe the evils attftidant 

upon being a patron — He has, done his 

.utmost to relieve and encourage genius 

.in distress; but among all the poets, 

. painters, artists, and men : of letters, 

;whom, in various ways, he has obliged, 

he has scarcely been able to satisfy the 

vanity or the . expectatipixs of any. — 

Some have passed from excessive adu- 

. lation to gross abuse of him — many more 

torment him cqntinually with their com- 
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plaints and invectives against each otker ; 
and^ instead of having done good by hk 
generosity 9 he finds that in a variety of 
instances, of which he detailed ihe cif^ 
cumstances, he has done mtxch Hiisehief^ 
and, as he sB,y^, infinite injury to bis 
own peace of mind — for he has bur- 
dened himself with the care of a nmnber 
of people, who cannot be made haf^y. 
—•He has to deal with men but partiaHy 
cu\i\Y&ted ywMi talentSy unaccompaaied 
by reason, justice, or liberality of sen- 
timent. — With great feeling himsdf, he 
suffers acutdy from all their jealousies 
and ^uwr^h, and from the near and per- 
petudl view of the littieness by which 
Artists too often degrade themselves.—— 
Another man in Mr. Gfesham^« sitaa- 
tion would become a misanthropist, and 
would comfort himself by railing against 
the ingratitude of manlcind^ but this 
would D€* comfort Mr. Gresham. — He 
loves his ftUorw-'Creatures, and sees their 
'Swifts in sorrew rather than in anger. 
1 have known him, and intimately 
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tdr n coosid^able ttiiie» aad jet I never 
hm#d iiim speak, on thisi 8tti>|ect but onoe 
before^ when tbe (Mainter^ whom I wed 
te^-eall the ihiteUe genius, had caricai- 
^MMd hiiii in return for all his kiikl- 
ncss. 

'^ Though it is not easy to change 
the habit9> or to alter the views and ob- 
jects of a man like Mr. Gresham, past 
the meridia)! of life^ yet t cannot kelp 
flattering itiyi^df, that %his migbt be ^ 
fected. If 9ve \waU, by ^«ie bold <&fibrt» 
^hake off thesis dependants^ Iho i^vMing 
^ fails days might yet be ^retife «nd 
lappy. He wftnts Mends, notprU6g6$i. 
«^I have advised bhn, as soon ^as^ kib 
strength witt permit, to take a little 
tonr> which will bring him into.yoilr 
part of the €omitty. H« wishes much 
to become •acquainted with afl trar £»- 
mily, and I huve given him a note of 
introduction ai You, my dear ^her» 
can say to him more than I could with 
propriety. 

^* Mf. Gresham Iknows how to accept 
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as wdl as to give.-^He allows me ta 
have the pleasure of proving to him^ 
thaty where my friends are concerned^ I, 
am above pecuniary considerations.----^. 
My love to my dear mother, Rosamond^ 
and Caroline. 

Your affectionate Son, 

E. Percy.'' 

Though Mr^ Gresham would not hurt 
the feelings of his young friend and phy- 
sician, by pressing upon him at the mo- 
ment any remuneration^ or by entering 
into any calculation of the loss he .would 
.sustain by his absence from London at 
this critical season^ he took his own 
methods of justly recompensing Dr. 
Percy.— Erasmus found at his door, the 
.day after his return to town, a plain, but 
.excellent chariot and horses, with a note 
.from Mr. Greshamj^ written in such terms 
,as precluded the possibility of refusing 
.the offer, ; 

The celebrated London physician, who 
said that he was not paid for three weeks' 
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attendance in the country^ by a draught 
for two thousand pounds^ and who, 
when the pen was put into his own hands, 
wrote four in the place of two ; would 
^nile in scorn, at the generosity of l^r. 
Gresham, and the disinterestedness of. 
Dr. Percy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Letter from Caroline to Erasmus^. 

** My dear Erasmus, 

Your friend and patient, 
Mr. Greshan)^ was so eager to take your 
advice, and so quick in his movements, 
that your letter, announcing his intended 
visit, reached us but a few days before 
his arrival at the Hills. — ^And . . . Mark 
how great and little events, which seem 
to have no possible link of connexion, 
depend upon one another — ^Alfred or 
Mr. Gresham must have sat up all night, 
or slept on the floor, had not Alfred, 
that morning, received a letter from 
Mrs. Hungerford, summoning him to 
town to draw her son's marriage settle- 
ments — It is thought that Col. Hunger- 
ford, whose leave of absence from his 



regiment bas^ by special favof^ h^n ia^ 
lM58rtc41y f^enewed^ will be tery aotfA s^l 
abroad. — Lady ElisfabeCh Pembrdkd iMs^ 
therefdr^3 ecmsented to his trfgettt deisit^ 
fat theif imfliedittee union ; Atid Alfred 
isfin, i aoi sure, givfe tbbih &$ little Reason 
W posiilffe to complain bf the latt'S 
d^lay. Lady Eliiiatbeth, m^6 ba» all 
Ih^ debisioh of tiiind and ime coutitge, 
WbicA ywl lcm>^ is so cdmpleliel^ febtti- 
pMible with the riioa« perffect jgentletteiit 
xlf dis^osilion af^ si»ft^^ss> even timidity 
^tA^riMtk, resolves to tedv« ail her re- 
lMlon§ atid friends^ dnd te'^o' abroad. 
Sb6^ MyB, i^h6 kn€f# wbat i^act^eii she 
mm* malre iA nMttying b sol^iefy aild 
^he is pt^^ed t«r ttiake thcim^ without 
^ftfiitaiioti 6r«piniftg. 
•^ " And now to fetllfn i& yoiir ffietid, 
•Mr. Grtedhato-^The inofe Weiiee Of hfth 
4h«^'itaore we like hilh; Pferhaptb^ bfibed 
o«ttr jad^ent a littlfe At ilnrt by th^ kind, 
'ttBEbCtiottate ttrahnSr in which h^ spoke 
'f)f ydtt ; but, kidcpettdefitly of tlRt pf6- 
jMsMsiidn", w« shmild, 1 hbp^, isooH 
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hav$ discQvered his merit. He is a goodt 
English niefcfasmt. Not a ^ M. Frifianf^ 
fiui SfaitdonneTy mais qui ne s fait pas vivr^Z 
but a well-bred^ well*inforined gent](^ 
man, upright^ libera^ and benevdentj^ 
without singularity or oddities of aii}f» 
sort. His quietj^ plain mannersj, fr^ 
from ostentation, express so well .tlr# 
kind feelings of his mind, that I pri^gNt 
them infinitely to what are called ^ 
Jished ^manners. Last, night Ro^amopd 
and I were amusing ourselves by con? 
.trashing him with our recollection 4>f t^^ 
polished M, de Touryille-r-but as y^w 
.were not at home at the memorable tim^ 
of the shipwreck, and of M. de Touiji 
ville's visit, you cannot feel the forcp ^ 
our parallel between these two beingi^ 
the most dissimilar I have ever see^Y7]^ 
jan English merchant and a diplpiiH4|p 
Frenchman. — You will ask, what pvt;U 
into our^ heads to make the comparispa^ 
.A slight circumstance, which happen^ 
.yesterday evening.-^ — Rosamond wi^ 
showing Mr. Gresham some of vxy draw* 
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ffegs, ami among them the copy of that 
beautiful miniature in M. de Toiirville^s 
sniiff-box — ^My father told hitn the his- 
tory of £iiphrosine, of her German 
plince, and Count Albert. • Mr. 
Crresham's way of listening struck us, 
by iVs contrast to the manner of M. de 
Tounrille-Hand this led us on to draw a 
l^idlel between their characters.-^^'^ 
Mr. Gresham, instead of shruggiig his 
shoulders, and smiling disdainfully — like 
the Frenchman, at the quixotism of the 
j^oting nobleman, who lost his favor at 
court by opposing the passion of his 
f^hc6, was touched with Count Albert*s 
ffisinteriested character, and quite for- 
getting, as Rosamond observed, to com^- 
plhnent me upon my picture of Euphro- 
ftne^ he laid down the miniature with a 
negligence, of which M. de Tourville 
never would have been guilty, and went 
^n eagerly to tell some excdlent traits of 
fli^- Count — For instance, when he was 
'af 'Very young man in the Prussiati 
of" Austrian service^ I tofget which'. 
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in the heat of sm eofisge^tt^ he had his 
sabre lifted ovcir the head of qx^ of thf 
enemy's o^cecs> whep^ JpPkLng dpiirj), 
he Aaw t^aA th^ ojQS^per's.rii^lt i^(^ .w;9» 
brQkgfi^ The Pou^jt inifnedi^ely .^^t^i^ 
ped, tool; hoW 9f th?, djsfti>l94 'f^e^ffi 
bridle, jind led hUft. pff.to 4 .pl^oe j9^ 
safety , -,r— rT:his, fwd VH^W 9^^ W^" 
doles Mr. G.resham^far4, ^yh^;* he fipi^ 
S9\m^^e j9p tjl^e Coptipeut *feff je?J» 
ftgfii wbiUt hew*? ;ti;aftjSiajCti|^ smf^e 
pon|ijgiercij»l bw^n^ssj^y-TTrl^f -jh^ iilU 
.9pjlort!uni)4e».of J^rpiiqg^h^ijipinwps,^ 
d^ej:fn^ .p»r4ies; and Jw?; Sf^ys, tlji^t ij 
was flil^ ipr^jrfr.iof »li ,tb^ 'ff>Q^.fin^.m^ 
ip Qertf^off^ wl^/fp^s^. th^ j^eir^^^^ 

^ r^¥Ji?t 4|0l^rt^i»flJ>6rj.,fii^jpj^;}^ 
Ji|p,nainM|ef; , r. : , . . » 

« %; the by, Mr. Jpn^fhsupt},, Jtlyw^ji 
.be>3 r?»th<;r;3n pl^lyff^f.i^.ji^ ^]^}o}f? 
i^enjarJ^Jy ^o| ..^^4 pQfmpyQ^,.$b<Miir^ 
M %? vi^rmth pf yonth, vifiafwpr.apy.af 
Jus f(^el|ngs are touched. ^^ ha9.^hi^ 
5ias)|i.of qhaifaoter, Alwughflp^ pf pnaflL- 
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ner. ^ \M. 4^ Tpurville had enthusiasm of 
vmw^r(^Vi^ ^Du>t of cbaraQter, 

** I wi^hi yon^cwld see bow much ipjr 
father 4^^pl69i^d with yoiir friend.— He 
hl»s ireauepriy f(f plated— that Mr. Gre- 
«hsw9 loog ai» be ^a^ b<&^ txaii^rd in the 
i^hitss of mercao^tile life^ is quite ,^^ 
fmoi t^be spirit of siianQpoly in ^mallipEr 
jifpeat affairs. My father rejoices, thajt 
his ^n has i^ade such a friend. — Rpsar 
WGipd Qim^ss^ me to Je^ye her room ;to 
write to ypu at the ^d of my letter; 
httt die is listeuU^ 39 intently to some- 
tbiifg Mr, Grepham is telling hpr, that I 
4o pQt,bpljieve JsdbuB will write one Jine^ I 
l^^sur a^lew wx»rd^ which to much .excise 
my curiosity, that X mu^t gojwd Ustgii 
t^-n^»^Adieii. . 

ifUffiec^Wtely ypturP, 

Caroline P^rcy/*. , 

Another tett/er fropi C^roJiae to l?Wr 
mm, 4ated4M^ w^kff after the pv^^ 
ceding : 
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Tuesday^ 14/A. 
*^ Yes, my dear Erasmus, your friend, 
Mr. Gresham, is still with us ; and he 
declares, that he has not, for many 
years^, been so happy as since he came 
here. He is now sufficiently intimate in 
this family to speak of himself, and of 
his own feelings and plans. You, who 
know what a horror he has of egotism, 
will consider this as a strong proof of 
his liking us, and of his conBdence in 
bur regard. He has related many of the 
instances, which, I suppose, he toM you, 
of the ingratitude and disappointments 
he has met with from persons whom he 
attempted to serve. — He has kept us all, 
for hours, Rosamond especially, in a 
state of alternate pity and indignation 
For all that has happened^ he blames, 
himself more than he blames any one 
else and with a mildness and candor, 
which makes us at once admire arid love 
him, he adverts to the causes of his own 
disappointment. • . 
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^' My father has spoken to him bb 
freely as you could desire. He has 
urged, that as far as the public good is 
concerned, free competition is more 
advantageous to the arts and to artists^ 
than any private patronage can be. ■ ^ r 

•' If the productions have real merit, 

they will make their own way If 

they have not merit, they ought not to 
make their way — And the same argu* 
ment he has applied to literary merit, 
and to the. merit, generally speaking, of 
persons as well as of things j he has also 
plainly told Mr. Gresham, that he con- 
-siders the trade of. a patron as one of the 
most thankless, as it is the least useful, 
pf all trades. 

'^ All this has, made such an impres- 
sion upon your candid friend, that he 
has declared it to be his determination 
to have no more protegees,— convinced 
that it is much better to leave artists and 
rpen of letters to advance themselves by 
their own efforts, and to let the compe- 
tition of talents work fairly without the 

VOL. II. M 
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interference, or^ as he expressed it^ any 
of the bounties and drawbacks of patron- 
age. ^ But then/ he added> with a 
sigh, ^ I am an isolated being— Am I to 
pass the remainder of my days without 
objects of interest or affection ?— While 
Constance Panton was a child, she was 
an object to me, but now she must live 
with her parents, or she will marry, at 
all events she is rich, — and is my wealth 
to be only for my selfish gratification ? 
— How happy you are, Mr, Percy, who 
have such an amiable wife, such a large 
family, and so many charming domestic 
objects of affection!' — 

" Mr. Gresham then walked away 
with my father to the end of the room, 
and continued his conversation in a low 
voice, to which I did not think I ought 
to listen, so I came up stairs to write to 

you. 1 think you told me, that Mr. 

Gresham had suffered some disappoint- 
ment early in life, which prevented his 
marrying; but if I am not mistaken, his 
mind now turns again to the hopes of 
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domestic happiness.— If I am not mis- 
taken;^ Rosamond has made an impres- 
$1911 on his heart. I have been as con- 
veniently and meritoriously deaf^ blind» 
and stupid for some time past, as possible 
— But though I shut my eyes, and stop 
my ears, yet my imagination will act, 
and I can only say to myself, as we used 
to do when we were children, 

*' I will not think of it till it comes, 
that I may have the pleasure of the 
surprise — * ***** 

Affectionately yours, 

Caroline Pebcy.** 

Caroline was right — Rosamond had 
made a great impression upon Mr. Gre- 
sham's heart. — His recollection of the 
difference between his age and Rosa- 
mond's, and his conscioiisness of the 
want of the gayety and attractions of 
youth, rendered him extremely diffident, 
and for some time suppressed his passion, 
at least delayed the declaration of his 
attachment. But Rosamond seemed 
H 2 
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evidently to like his company and con« 
versation, and she showed that degree of 
esteem and interest for him, which, he 
flattered himself, might be improved into 
a more tender affection. He ventured 
to make his proposal — He applied first 
to Mrs. Percy, and entreated that she 
would make known his sentiments to her 
daughter. 

When Mrs. Percy spoke to Rosamond, 
she was surprised, by the very decided 
refusal which Rosamond immediately 
gave. Both Mrs. Percy and Caroline 
were inclined to think, that Rosamond 
had not only a high opinion of Mr. Gre- 
sham, but that she had felt a preference 
for him, which she had never before shown 
for any other person — and they thought 
that, perhaps, some refinement of de- 
licacy about accepting his large fortune, 
or some fear that his want of high birth, 
and what are called good connexions, 
would be objected to by her father and 
mother, might be the cause of this re- 
fusal. Mrs. Percy felt extremely anxious 
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to explain her own sentiments^ , and 
fully to understand Rosamond's feelings. 
— In this anxiety^ Caroline joined most 
earnestly^ all the kindness, sympathy,^ 
and ardent affection^ which Rosamond 
bad ever shown for her, when the in* 
terests of her heart were in question^ 
were strong in Caroline's recollection^ 
and these were now fully returned^ 
Caroline thought Mr. Gresham was too 
old for her sister, but she considered that 
this objection, and all others, should 
yield to Rosamond's own opinion and 
taste. She agreed with her mother in. 
imagining, that Rosamond was not quite 
indifferent to his merit and to his attach- 
ment. 

Mrs. Percy began by assuring Rosa- 
mondj that she should be left entirely at 
liberty to decide according to her own. 
judgment and feelings. — 

" You have seen, my dear, how your 
father and ¥ have acted towards your 
sister; and you may be sure, that we shall 
show you equal justice. Though parents. 
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are accused of bIwbjs rating ^ a good 
estate aboye a faithfal lover/ yet you 
wfll recollect^ that Mr. Barclay's good 
estate did not induce us to press his suit 
with Caroline. Mr. Gresham has a large 
fortune; and, to speak in Lady Jane 
Granville's style, it must be acknow- 
ledged, my dear Rosamond, that this 
would be a most advantageous match; 
but for this very reason we are parti- 
cularly desirous, that you should deter- 
mine for yourself— At the same time let 
me tell you, that I am a little surprised by 
the promptness of your decision-^Let 
me be sure, that this negative is serious 
-^Let me be sure, that I rightly under- 
stand you, my Love — Now, when only 
your own Caroline is present, tell me 
what are your objections to Mr. Gre- 
sham?" 

Thanks for her mother's kindness ; . 
thanks, repeated, with tears in her eyes, 
were, for a considerable tltne, all the 
answer that could be obtained from Ro*» 
samond. At length, she said : 
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< <^ Without having any particular ob» 
jection to a person, rarely, i£ i cannot 
love him, that is sufficient reason for my 
not wishing to marry him" — 

Rosamond spoke these words in so 
feeble a tone, and with so much hesi- 
tation, coloring at the same time so 
much, that her mother and sister were 
still uncertain how tliey were to under- 
stand her {^and Mrs. Percy replied : 

" Undoubtedly, my dfcar, if^ you can- 
not love him — ^but that is the question. 
Is it quit^ certain that you cannot love 
him ?'• 

*^ Oh ! quite certain .... I believe," 

*' This certainty seems to have come 
very suddenly," said her mother, smil- 
ing. 

*^ What can you mean, mother ?" 

^' I meaUji that you did not show any 
decided dislike to him till virithin these 
few hours, my dear." 

^^ Dislike 1^— I don't feel .... I hope 
I don't show any dislike— I an sure I 
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should be very ungrateful On the 

contrary ... It would be impossible for 
any body^ who is good for any things to 
dislike Mr. Griesham." 

*^ Then you can neither like him^ nor 
dislike him ?* — Yoii are in a state of ab- 
solute indifference." 

" That is, except . . . gratitude — gra- 
titude for all his kindness to Erasmus, 
and for his partiality to mer— gratitude 
I certainly feel.'* 
. "And esteem?" 

"Yes, to be sure, esteem" — 

" And I think," continued her mo- 
ther, " that before he commiitted this 
crime of proposing for you, Rosamond, 
you used to. show some of the indigua* 
tion of a good friend against those un- 
grateful people who used him so ill." 
• " Indignation ! yes," interrupted Ro- 
samond, ^' who could avoid feeling in- 
dignation ?" 

" And pity ? — I think I have heard 
you express pity for poor Mr. Gresham.V 
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*♦ Well, Ma'am, because he really 
was very much to be pitied — Don't you 
think so ?" 

, " I dp — ^and pity . . . you know to 
what it is akin ?" said Mrs. Percy, 
smiling. 

'^ No, indeed, mother, you need not 
smile — nor you, Caroline — for the sort 
of pity which I feel is not akin to • . • it 
was merely pity, by itself plain pity — 
Why should people imagine and insist 
upon it, that more is felt than is ex« 
pressed ?'' 

" My dear," said Mrs. Percy, " I 
do not insist upon your feeling more 
than you really do — But let us see — You 
are, in a state of absolute indifference, 
and yet you feel esteem, indignation, 
;pity — How is this, Rosamond ?* How 
can this be ?" 

** Very easily. Ma'am, because, by 
absolute indifference, I mean .... Oh ! 
you know very well what I mean . . . 

absolute indifference as to " 

M 5 
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*^ Love, perhaps, is the word which 
you cannot pronounce this morning" — 

". Now, mother !- Now, Caro- 
line 1—— You fancy that I love him 
-^— — But only tell why, supposing there 
were any if in the case on my side • . . 
tell me only wh^ T should refuse him ?" 

*'^ Nay, my dear, that is what we wait 
to hear from you," said Mrs. Percy. 

" Then I will tell you, why," said 
Rosamond — " In the first place, Mr. 
Gresham has a large fortune, and I have 
none. And I have the greatest horror 
of the idea of marrying for money, or of 
the possibility of it's being suspected, that 
I might do so." 

*' I thought that was the fear !" cried 
Caroline; *' but, my dear Rosamond, 
with your generous mind you know it is 
quite impossible, that you should itaarry 
froni interested motives." 

*• Absolutely Impossible," said her 
mother. " And when you are sure <Jf 
your own mind, it would, be weakness. 
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my dear, to dread the suspicions of 
others^ even if such were likely to be 
formed" — 

^^ Oh! do not, my dearest Rosa- 
mond/' said Caroline^ taking her sister's 
hand, pressing it between hers, and 
speaking in the most urgent, almost sup^* 
plicating tone, do not, generous as you 
are, sacrifice your liappiness to mistaken 

delicacy !" 

" But'* x said Rosamond, after a 

moment's sileiioe — ** But you attribute 
more than I deserve to my delicacy and 
generosity, I ought not to let you think 
me so much better than I really a m f 
I bad some other motive^-*— — You will 
think them very foolish . . . veiy ridi* 
culous . . . perhaps wrong-^— ^But you 
are so kind and indulgent to sgie, mo* 
ther, that I will tell you all my follies* 
"^I do not like to marry a man who is 
not a hero-^-r^ — You are very good not to 
laugh, Caroline" - 

'^ Indeed, I am too seriously interest-- 
ed at present to laugh" — said Caroline. 
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** And you must be sensible," conti- 
nued Rosamond," that I could not, by 
any effort of imagination, or by any iU 
lusion of love, convert a man of Mr. 
Gresham's time of life and appeaiance, 
with his wig, and sober kind of under- 
standing, into a hero." 

" As to the wig," replied Mrs. Percy, 
" you will recollect, that both Sir Charles 
Grandison and Lovelace wore wigs — But, 
my dear, granting that a man cannot, 
in these days, be a hero in a wig ; and 
granting, that a hero cannot, or should 
not, have a sober understanding, will 
you give me leave to ask, whether you 
have positively determined, that none 
but heroes and heroines should live, or 
love, or marry, or be happy in this 
mortal world ?" 

' '^ Heaven forbid!" said Rosamond, 
" particularly a? I am not a heroine." - 

*' And as only a few hundred mil- 
lions of people in the world are in the 
same condition," added Mrs. Percy .-^ 

*^ And those, perhaps, not the least 
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happy of human beings/' said Caroline 
— ** Be that as it may, I think it cannot 
be denied, that Mr. Gresham has, in a 
high degree, one of the qualities which 
ought to distinguish a hero." 

" What ?'* said Rosamond^ eagerly. 

" Generosity," replied Caroline — 
^' and his large fortune, puts it in his 
power to show that quality upon a scale^ 
more extended than is usually allowed, 
even to the heroes of romance." 
; '** True — very true" — said Rosamond^ 
smiling—" generosity might make a he- 
ro of him if he were not ... a merchant 
; . . a merchant ! — A Percy ought not to 
marry a merchant." 

• ^' Perhaps, my dear," said Mrs. Per- 
cy, " you don't know that half, at least, 
of all the nobility in England, have 
married into the families of merchants ; 
therefore, in the opinion of half the no- 
bility of England, there can be nothing 
discreditable or derogatory in such an 
alliance." 

" I know, Ma'am, such things are. 
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bttt^ tben^ you will allow, they are 
usually done for money^ and that makea 
the matter worse. If the sons of noble 
families marry the daughters of mercan* 
tile houses, it is merdly to repair the fa- 
mily fortune. But a nobleman has great 
privileges.-— If he marry beneath himself,, 
his low wife is immediately raised by her 
wedding-ring to an equality with the 
high and mighty husband-^her name is 
forgotten in her title, — her vulgar rela- 
tions are left in convenient obscurity ;; 
the husband never thinks of taking no^ 
tice of them; and the wife, of 'coursej^ 
may let it alone if she pleases-^But a 
woman^ in our rank of life, usually bears 
her husband's name, and must also bear 
all his relations, be they ever so vulgar 
— ^Now, Caroline, honestly-r-how should 
you like this ?" 

^< Honestly, not at all,." said Caro« 
line; « but as we cannot have every 
thing we like,, or avoid every thing we 
dislike in life, we must balance the good 
against the evil, when we are to make 
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our choice — 'And if I found certain ami* 
9ble, estimable qualities in a character, 
I think that I might esteem, love, and 
marry him, even though he had a vnU 
gar name, and vulgar connexions. I 
fkirly acknowledge, however, that it 
must be something superior in the man's 
character, which could balance the ob- 
jection to vulgarity in my mirtd." 

" Very well, my dear," said Rosa- 
mond, ** do you be a martyr to vulga«» 
rity and philosophy, if you like it — but 
excuse me, if you please — Since you^ 
who have so much strength of mind^ 
f&irly acknowledge, that this objection is 
barely to be overcome by your utmost 
efforts, do me the favor, do me the jus« 
tice, not to expect from me a degree of 
civil courage quite above my powers." 

Caroline still believing, that Rosa* 
mond was only bringing forward all the 
objections that might be raised against 
her wishes, replied — 

'' Fortunately, my dear Rosamond, 
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you are not call^ upon for any aucb^ 
effort of philosophy, for Mr. Greshaoi: 19^ 
not vulgar^nor is even his name vulgar> 
and he cannot have any vulgar relations^ 
because he has no relations of any de- 
scription — I beard him say» the other. 
day, that he was an isolated being." — 

^' That is a comfort/' said Rosamond., 
laughing, ^^ that is a great thing in his 
favor — but if he has not relations he has 
connexions. What do you think of 
those horrible Pantons? This instgnt I 
think I see Old Pan ton cooling himself 
— wig pushed back — waistcoat unbut- 
toned — and protuberant Mrs. Panton 
with her bay wig and artificial flowers. 
And not the Pantons' only, but you riiay 
be sure there are hordes of St. Mary 
Axe cockneys, that would pour forth upon 
Mrs. Gresham, with overwhelming force, 
and with partnership and old-acquaint- 
ance-sake claims upon her public no** . 
tice and private intimacy — Come ! come, 
my dear Caroline, don't speak against 
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your conscience — You know you never 
could withstand the hordes of vidga- 
rians.'* 

** These Tulgarians in buckram^" said 
Caroline, ** have grown from two to two 
hundried in a trice, in your imagina- 
tion, Rosamond — but consider that Old 
Panton, against whom you have such an 
. invincible horror, will, now that he has 
quarrelled with Erasmus, probably very 
soon eat himself out of the worlds and 
I don't see that you are bound to Mr. 
Gresham's dead partner's widow — Is this 
your only objection to Mr. Gresham ?" — 
. " My only objection ! — Oh ! no, don't 
flatter yourself, that in killing Old Pan- 
ton you have struck off all my objec- 
tions — Independently of vulgar relations, 
or connexions, my grand objection re- 
mains — But I will address myself to my 
mother, for you are not a good person 
for judging of prejudices — You really 
don't understand them, my dear Caro- 
line — One might as well talk to Socrates 
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— ^You go to work with logic, and get 
one between the horns of a wicked di- 
lemma directly — I will talk to my mo- 
ther, she understands prejudices." 

" Your mother thanks you," said 
Mrs. Percy, smiling, " for your opinion 
of her understanding."— p 

•* My mother is the most indulgent 
of mothers, and besides, the most can- 
did, and, therefore, I know she will 
confess to me, that she herself cherishes 
a little darling prejudice in favor of birth 
and family, a leetle prejudice . . • well 
covered by good nature and politeness 
* * - but still a secret, invincible anti- 
pathy to low-born people." 

** To low-bred people, I grant." 

** Oh, mother! you are upon your 
candor i my dear mother, not only low- 
bred, but low-born,— confess you have« 
a, what shall I call it p . . • an indispo- 
sition towards low-bom people." . 

" Since you put me upon my candor," 
said Mrs. Percy, <* I am afraid I must 
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confesi^9 that I am conscious of a little of 
the aristocratic weakness you impute to 
me." 

** Impute ! — No imputation in my opi- 
nion/' cried Rosamond. " I do not think 
it' any weakness/' 

« But I do—" said Mrs. Percy, " I 
consider it as a weakness; and bitterly 
should I reproach myself, if I saw any 
weakness, any prejudice of mine, influ- 
ence my children injuriously in the most 
material circumstance of their lives, and 
where their happiness is at stake. — So, my 
dear Rosamond, let me entreat . . . /' 

^* Oh ! mother, don^t let the tears come 
into your eyes, and without any entrea- 
ties, I will do just as you please." 

*' My love," — said Mrs. Percy, " I 
have no pleasure but that you should 
please yourself — and judge for yourself 
-^without referring to any prepossession 
of mine.-— And Jest y6ur imagination 
should deceive you as to t^e extent of 
my aristocratic prejudices, let me ex-* 
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plain. The ifutispositian, which I have 
acknowledged I feel towards low-born^ 
people, arises, I believe, chiefly from my 
taking it for granted, that they cannot 
be thoroughly well-bred. I have acci- 
dentally seen examples of people of in* 
ferior birth, who, though they had ;-isen. 
to high station, and though they had ac-^ 
. quired, in a certain degree, polite mfin«, 
ners, and had been metamorphosed by 
fashion, to all outward appearance, into 
perfect gentry, yet betrayed some marks 
of their origin, or of their early educa- 
tion, whenever their passions or their 
interests were touched : then some awk- 
ward gesture, some vulgar expression^ 
some mean or mercenary sentiment, 
some habitual contraction of mind, re- 
curred." 

*' True, true! most true!'* cried Ro- 
samond. — " It requires two generations, 
at least, . to wash out the stain of vul- 
garity. Neither a gentleman nor a g«i- 
tlewoman can be made in less thaa two 
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generations. Therefore, I never will 
marry a low-born man, if he had every 
perfection under the sun.*' 

** Nay, my dear, that is too strong," 
said Mrs. Percy. — ^' Hear me, my dear- 
est Rosamond. I was going to tell you, 
that my experience has been so limited^ 
that I am not justified in drawing from 
it any general conclusion. — And even 
to the most positive and rationd ge- 
neral rules, you know there are excep- 
tions." 

^^ That is a fine general softening 
clause," said Rosamond, " but now po- 
sitively, mother, would you have ever 
consented to marry a merchant ?" 

" CertVmly, my dear, if your father 
had been a merchant, I should have mar- 
ried him," replied Mrs, Percy. 

** Well, 1 except my father. To put 
the question more fairly, may I ask, do 
y6u wish that your daughter should marry 
amerchatit?" 

*' As I endeavored to explain to you 
before, that depends entirely upon what 
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the iqerchaqt is^ and upon what my 
ds^ugbter feek fpr him.'* 

Rosamond sighed. 

*' I ought to observe, that merchants 
afe DOW quite in a different class from 
what they were at the first rise of com* 
^erce in^these countries," continued her 
mother. — " Their education^ their habits 
pf thinking, knowledge, and manners, 
are improved, and consequently, their 
cofisideratipriy their rank in socjety,. is 
raised. In our days, some of the best 
informed, nxost liberial, and most respect^ 
able men in the British dominions^ are 
9ierchants. — I could. not, therefore^ ot{j.ect 
to my daughter's marrying a iperch^Qt, 
but I, should certainly inqiiire anxiously 
what sort of a merchant he was.-^I do 
not mean,, that I should inquire whe* 
ther he was concerned in (his or ,that 
branch of commerce, b)it whether his 
inind was free from eyery thing m^rqe-^ 
nary and illiberal. — I have done i;o with 
nespect to Mr. QreshAm, and I can as- 
sure you solemnly, that Mr. Gresh^m'fi 
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want of the advantage of high birth is 
completely counterbalanced in my opi- 
nion by his superior qualities. I see in 
him a cultivated, enlarged^ generous 
mind. — I have seen him tried, where his 
passions and his interests have been nearly 
concerne4> and I never saw in him the 
slightest tincture of vulgarity, in manner 
or sentiment. Therefore, my dear daugh-^ 
ter, if he has made an impression on 
your heart, do not, on my account, con* 
ceal or struggle against it; because, far 
from objecting to Mr. Gresham for a son 
in law, I should prefer him to any gen- 
tleman or nobleman, who had not his 
exalted character/' 

" There 1*' cried Caroline, with a look 
of joyful triumph, *^ there ! my dear Ro- 
samond, now your heart must be quite 
at ease !"^ 

But looking at Rosamond at this mo* 
ment, she saw no expression of joy or 
pleasure in her countenance ; and Caro* 
line was now convinced, that she had 
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been mistaken about Rosamond^s feeU 
ings.— 

** Really and truly, mother, you think 
all this." 

** Really and truly, my dear, no mo- 
tive upon earth would make me disguise 
my opinions, or palliate even my preju- 
dices, when you thus consult me, and 
depend upon my truth. — And now, that 
I have said this much, I will say no 
more, lest I should bias you on the other 
side: I will leave you to your own ex- 
cellent understanding and affectionate 
heart," 

Rosamond's affectionate heart was 
touched so by her mother's kindness, 
that she could not, for some minutes, 
repress her tears^ When she recovered 
her voice, she assured her mother and 
Caroline, with a seriousness and an earn- 
est frankness, which at once convinced 
them of her truth, that she had not the 
slightest partiality for Mr.* Gresham. 
She said, she had feared, that her friends 
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might wish for the matcb^ and that be- 
ing conscious^ she had no objection to 
make to Mr. Gresham^ except that she 
could not love him; she had hesitated 
for want of a better reason, when her 
niother first began this cross examina- 
tion. 

Relieved by this thorough explanation, 
and by the conviction that her father, 
mother, and sister, were perfectly satis- 
fied with her decision, Rosamond was 
at ease, as far as she herself was con- 
cerned. But she still dreaded to see 
Mr. Gresham again. She was exces- 
sively sorry to have given him pain, and 
she feared not a little^ that in rejecting 
the lover she should lose (he friend. 

Mr. Grestiam, however^ wa« of too 
generous a character to cease to be the 
friend of the woman he loved, merely 
because she could n^t return his passion 
— It is wounded pride, not disappointed 
affection, that turns immediately frpm 
love to hatred. 

Rosamond was spared the pain of 

VOL. II. N 
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seeing Mr. Gresham again at this time^ 
for he left the Hills^ and set out imme- 
diately for London, where he was re- 
called by news of the sudden death of 
liis partner. Old Mr. Panton had been 
found dead in his bed, after having sup«* 
ped inordinately the preceding night 
upon eelpie. It was indispensably ne« 
cessary> that Mr. Gresham should at- 
tend at the opening of Panton's will> 
and Mrs. Panton wrote to represent this 
in urgent terms. Mr. Henry was gone 
to Amsterdam ; he had, for some time 
previously to the death of Mr. Panton, 
obtained the partnership's permission to 
go over to the Dutch merchants, their 
correspondents in Amsterdam, to fill a 
sitttation in their house, for which his 
knowledge of the Dutch, French, and 
Spanish languages eminently qualified 
him. 

When Mr. Henry had solicited this 
ettiployment, Mr. Gresham had been 
unwilling to part with him, but had 
yielded to the young man's earnest en^- 
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treaties, and to the idea that this change 
would, in a lacrative point of view, be 
materially for Mr, Henry's advantage. — 
Some apology to the lovers of romance 
may be expected fot this abrupt tran- 
sition from the affairs of the heart to 
the affairs of the counting-house, but so 
it is in real life — We are sorry, but we 
cannot help it~-We have neither senti* 
mentsDior sonnets ready for every occa- 
sion. 



N ^ 
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CHAPTER Xltn. 



Letter from Alfred. 

, This appears to have beeii written some montbi 
after the vacation spent at the Hills. 

" Oh ! thoughtless mortals^ ever blind to fate» 
'' Too soon dejected, and too soon elate.'' 

** You remember) I am 
sure, my dear Father, how angry we were 
some time ago with that man, whose 
name I never would tell you, the man 
whom Rosamond called Counsellor Name- 
less, the lawyer, who snatched a good 
point from me in arguing Mr. Hauton's 
cause. This very circumstance has been 
the means of introducing me to the no- 
tice of three men, all eminent in their 
profession, and each with the same incl^ 
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nation to serve me, according to their re- 
spective powers. — ^A solicitor, — a barris* 
ter, and a judge.--3Solicitor Babington, 
(by the by, pray tell Rosamond in answer 
to her question, whether there is an ho- 
nest attorney — that there are no such 
things as attorneys now in England, they 
are all turned into solicitors and agents, 
just as every shop is become a warehouse^ 
and every service a situation. — ^Solicitor 
Babington,the solicitor employed against 
us in that suit, a man who knows, with- 
out practising them, all the tricks of the 
trade, and who is a thoroughly honest 
man, saw the trick that was played by 
Namelessj B,nd took occasion afterwards 
to recommend me to several of his own 
clients. Upon the strength of this poitd 
briefs appeared on my table, day after 
day — ^two guineas, thre6 guineas — ^five 
guineas ! comfortable sight ! — But far 
.more comfortable, more gratifying the 
kindness of Counsellor Friend — Friend 
by name, and Friend by nature — ^A more 
benevolent man never existed. — I am sure 
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the profession of the law tias not can* 
traded his heart, and yet you never, saw. 
or can conceive a num.more intent upQn 
his. business. — I believe be^ eap9, drinks^ 
and sleeps upon law ^ he has the repnta?-. 
tion^.in consequence^ of being onei of tb^ 
soundest of our lawyers — ^the be^t opinioii 
in England.-^He seems to make the cause 
of every client his own^ and is as anxioua 
as. if his private property depended <nk 
the fate of each suit« He sets me a fine 
example of labpr^ persev^ranpe^ profess 
sional enthusiasip, and regtitujde^ Heja 
one of the very best friends a young law- 
yer like me could have, be pats me ii^ the* 
way I should go^ and keeps m? itt it by 
showing that it is not a matter of chance, 
hut of certainty,, that this is. the right ;road 
to fortune,, and to, fame, 

*^ Mr. Friend has s^ometime&.a^way, of 
paying a. conrpliment, as if he was mak* 
ipg a.r^eproach, ^ndfof domgaifa^irorj as 
a maUer of conrse.-^-Ju^t now, I met 
bimtK luid. k propos to come observations 
I happened to make, on.a Gaiise> in which 
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be is engaged, — He said to me, as if he 
was half angry, though I knew he was 
thoroughly pleased, 

** * Quick parts ! yes, so I see you 
have — hut take care ! — In your profession 
'tis often * Most haste, worse speed' — 
Not but whiat there are happy excep- 
tions, examples of lawyers, who have 
combined judgment with wit, industry 
with genius, and law with eloquence. 
But these instances are rare, very rare y 
for the rarity of the case worth studying. 
Therefore dine with me to morrow, and 
I will introduce you to one of these ex* 
ceptions.' 

^^ The person in question, I opine, is 
the Lord Chief Justice — and Friend could 
not do me a greater favor than to intro« 
duce me to one whom, as you know, I 
have long admired in public, and with 
whom, independently of any professional 
advantage, I have ardently wished to be 
acquainted. 

<^ I have been told .... I cannot tell 
you what — for here's the bell-tnan.— I 
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don't wondjer ^ the choleric man' knock- 
ed down the postman for blowing his horn 
in his ear. 

Abruptly yonrs, 

ALFaBi> Pbkct/' 

Alfred had good reason to desire to be 
acquainted with this Lord Chief Justice; 
Some French writer says, ** QuHl faut 
plier les grandes ailes de Vibqucnce pour 
entrer dans un salon.^' — The Chief Jus- 
tice, did so with peculiar ease. He pos- 
sessed perfect conversational tact, with 
great powers of wit, humor, and all that 
felicity of allusion, which an uncommon- 
ly recollective memory, acting on stores 
of various knowledge, can alone com- 
mand. He really conversed ; he did not 
merely tell. stories, or make bon-mots, or 
confine himself to the single combat of 
close argument, or the flourish of decla^ 
mation; but he alternately. followed and 
led, threw out and received ideas, know^ 
ing how. to listen full as well as how to 
talk, remembering always Lord Chester* 
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field's experienced maxim, *' That it is 
easier to hear, than to talk yourself into 
the good opinion of your auditors.*' — ^It 
was not, however, from policy, but from 
benevolence, that the Chief Justice made 
so good a hearer. It has been said, and 
with truth, that with him a good point 
nev^r passed unnoticed in a public court, 
nor was a good' thing ever lost upon him 
in private company. ' Of the humber of 
his own good things fewer are in circu- 
lation than might be expected. The best 
conversation, that which fises fr6m the 
s^casion, and which suits the moment; 
suffers most? from repetition. Fitted pre- 
cisely to the peculiar time and place, the 
best things cannot bear transplanting. 

The day Alfred Percy was introduced 
to the Chief Justice, the conversation 
began, from some slight remarks made by 
^one of the company, on the acting of 
•Mrs. Siddons. A lady who had just been 
reading the Metnoirs of the celebrated 
French actress^ Mademoiselle Glairon, 
spoke of the astonishing pains, which she 
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took to study her parts» and to acquire 
what the French call V air noble, conti- 
nually endeavoring, on the most common 
occasions, when she was off the stage^ to 
avoid all awkward motions, and in her 
habitual manner to preserve an air of 
grace and dignity. — This led the Chief 
Jxistice to mention the care, which Lord 
Chatham, Mr. Pitt, and other great ora- 
tors, have taken to form their habits of 
speaking by unremitting attention to 
their language in private, as well as in 
public. He maintained, that no man 
can speak with ease, and security, in 
public, till custom has brought him to 
feel it as a moral impossibility, that he 
could be guilty of any petty vulgarism, 
or that he could be convicted of any 
capital sin against grammar. 

Alfred felt anxious to hear the Chief 
Justice farther on this subject, but the 
conversation was dragged back to Made-v 
moiselJe Clairon. The lady, by whom 
3he was first mentioned, declared she 
*tiought that aU Mademoiselle Clairon's 
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studying must have ina4e her a very 
unnatural actress.-^The Chief Justice 
quoted the answer, which La Ciairon 
gave when she was reproached with 
having top much art. 

*' De Cart! et que voudroit-on done 
que fetisse ^ EtoU-je Andratnaque .^^— 
Etpis^je Phidrer 

Alfred observed, that those who com* 
plained of an actress's having too much 
firt, should rather complain of her having 
too little, of her not having art enough 
to conceal her art. 

The Chief Justice honored Alfred by 
a nod and a smile. — 

The lady, however, protested against 
this doctrine^ and concluded by confess- 
ing, that she always did, << and always 
should, prefer nature to art.'' 
. From this commonplace confession, 
the Chief Justice, by a playful cross-ex* 
amination, presently made it apparent^ 
that we do not always know what we 
mean by art, and what by nature ; that 
the ideas are so mixed in civilized 
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society^ and the words so inaccurately 
used^ both in common conversation, 
and in the writings of philosophers, 
that no metaphysical prism can sepa- 
rate, or reduce them to their primary 
meaning*— Next he touched upon the 
distinction between art and artificet-^ 
The conversation branched out* into re* 
marks on grace and affectation, and 
thence to the different theories of beauty> 
and taste, with all which he plaj/edmth 
a. master's hand. 

A man accustomed to ' speak to num- 
bers perceives immediately when his au^* 
ditors seize his ideas, and knows instant- 
iy> by the assent,- and expression of the 
eye, to whom they are new> or to whom 
: they are familiar. The Chief Justice 
discovered, that Alfred Percy had superior 
'knowledge, literature, and talents, even 
•before he spoken by his manner of listen- 
ing. — The conversation presently passed 
from rair noble to le style noble i- and to 
the French laws of criticism, which pro- 
hibit the descending to allusions to arts 
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and tnanafactures. This subject he dis- 
cussed deeply; yet rapidly, observed how 
.taste is influenced by different govern- 
-Hients and manners — remarked how the 
strong line of demarcation formerly kept 
in France between the nobility and the 
citizens had influenced taste in writing 
*and in eloquence, and how our more po- 
puiar government not only admitted aK 
lu^ons to the occupations of the lower 
'classes — but required them. Our orators 
•at elections, and in parliament, - must 
-speak so as to <)ome home to the feelings 
-and vocabulary of constituents. Exam- 
ples from Bul-ke, and others, the Chief 
Justice said might be brought in support 
of this Opinion. 

Alfred, was so fortunate as to recollect 

some apposite illustrations from Burke> 

I and from several of our great orators, 

Wyndham,^ Erskine, Mackintosh, and 

Romilly. . As Alfred : spoke> the Chief 

^Justice's eye brightened with apprbba- 

ti6i);:and itiwa^ obsecved, ttiat he «after- 

^.Warfls aiddresaed (o^ him.particulaFly his 
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coQTersatioo^ and, more flattering stUIj 
that he went deeper into the subject^ 
which he had been discussing. From one 
of the passages which had been mention- 
edy he took occasion to answer t^e ^rgur 
ment of the French critics, who justify 
their taste, by asserting th^t it i|5 the taste 
of the ancients. Skilled in classical, as 
in modern literature, he showed> that the 
ancients had made allusions to arts and 
manufactures, as far as their knowledge 
went; but^ as he observed, in modern^ 
times new arts and sciences afford fresh 
subjects of allusion unknown to the an* 
cients, consequently we ought not to re- 
strict our taste by exclusive reverence foi; 
classical precedents. — On these points it 
is requisite to reform the pandects of 
criticism. — 

Another passage from Burke, to which 
Alfred had alluded, the Chief Justice 
thought too rich in ornament, *^ Orna- 
ments,'' he said, <^ if not kept subordi- 
nate, however intrinsically beautifiil, in-, 
.jure the general effect,-— therefore a jodi- 
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cioas orator will sacrifice all such as draw 
the attention from his principal design/' 

Alfred Percy, in support of this opi- 
nion, cited the example of the Spanish 
painter, who obliterated certain beautiful 
silver vases, which he had introduced ia 
a picture of the Lord's Supper, because 
he found that, at first view, every spec- 
tator's eye was caught by these splendid 
ornaments, and every one extolled their 
exquisite finish, instead of attending to 
the great subject of the piece. — 

The Chief Justice was so well pleased 
with the conversation of our young bar^ 
rister, that, at parting, he gave Alfred 
an invitation to his house. The conver-^ 
sation had been very different from what 
might have been expected. Metaphy- 
sics — ^belles-lettres — poetry — plays— cri- 
ticism — what a range of ideas, far from 
Coke and Seldon, was gone over this 
evening in the course of a few hours. Al- 
fred had reason to be more and more con- 
vinced of the truth of his father's favorite 
doctrine, that the general cultivatioa of 
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the VDclerstandiog, and the acquiremeo^ 
of general knowledge, are essential to iKe 
attainment of excellence in any profes* 
.sion»^ usefuL to. a young man particnJarly 
in introducing him to* the notice of va« 
lus^ble friends and acquaintance^ 
. An author well skilled in the worsi 
parts of hun^an nature has asserted, that 
*' nothing is more tiresome than praises 
in which we have no< manner of share/'-~ 
Yet we, who have a better opiniod of our 
kind, trust that these are some, who can 
sympathize in the enthusiasm of a young 
^SMid good mind, struck with splendid ta- 
Jlents,. and wiLli a superior, character; 
therefore we venture to insert some of the 
:warm eulogiums, with which we find our 
young lawyer's. letters filled. 

'c J^T dear.Fatqbr> 

I have only a few moments 

-to write, but cannot delay to answer 

•your question about>the Chief Justice.— 

Disappointed — no danger of that— he fer 

^surpasses.my expectj^tions. It. has been, 
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said^ that he never opened a book^ that 
he never heard a common ballad, or saw 
a workman at his trade, without learning 
something, which he afterwards turned 
to good account. This you may see in 
his public speeches, but I am more com- 
pletely convinced of it, since I have heard 
)iim converse. His illustrations are drawn 
from the workshop, the manufactory, the 
mine, the mechanic, the poet, from 
every art and science, from every thing 
\n nature, animate or inanimate. 

^ 'Profsajgem$, from flames^ from .orient rays of lig^t^ 
.Tbo richest lustre makes his purple bright.* 

: ^^ Perhaps I am writing his panegyric, 
because he is foy Lord Chief Justice, and 
because I dined with him yesterday, and 
am to dine with him again to morrow. — 
.... Yours affectionately, 

Alfred Percy.". 

. I|A a subsequent letter he shows, that his 
. admiration increased in^itead of diminish^ 
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iDgj upon a more intimate acquaintatice 
\vith it's object. 

** High station/' says Alfred—" ap- 
pears to me much more desirable^ since I 
have known this great man. He makes 
rank-so graci^ous^ and shows^ that it is a 
pleasurable^ not a « painful preeminence/ 
Hirhen it gives the power of raising others, 
and of continually doing kind and gene- 
rous, actions. Mr. Friend tells me, that, 
before the Chief Justice was so high as he 
is now, without a rival in his; profession^ 
he was ever the most generous man to 
his competitors. I am sure be is bow the 
most kind and condescending to his infe* 
riors. In company he is never intent 
upon himself, seems never anxious about 
his own dignity, or his own fame. He 
is sufficiently sure of both to be quite at 
ease. — He excites my ambition, and ex- 
alts the nature and value of that ambi- 
tion, 

** He has raised my esteem for my 
profession, by showing the noble use that 
can be made of it, in defending right and 
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virtue. — ^He has done my mind good in 
another way. — He has shown me, that 
professional labor is not incompatible with 
domestic pleasnresl — t wish you could 
see him as 1 do, in the midst of his fami* 
ly> Mfith his fine children playing about 
him, with his wife, a charming cultivated 
woman, who adores him, and who is hi& 
best companion and friend. Before I 
knew the Chief Justice, I had seen other 
great lawyers and judges, sonoe of them 
crabbed old bachelor^, others uneasily 
yoked to vulgar help-m^tes — having mar- 
Hedes^rly in life women, whoQd they had 
dragged up as they rose, but who were 
always pulling th^m dpwn„^ — had seen 
some of these learned men sink into 
mere epicure^, and become dead to intel- 
leqtual enjoyment — others, with higher 
mindsf, and originally fine talents, I had 
s^e» in premature old age, with under- 
standings contracted and palsied by par- 
tial, or overstrained exertion, worn out 
Hiind and body> and only late^ very lat^ 
in life, just attaining wealth and honors^ 
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when they were incapable of enjo}riiig 
them. This had strack me as a deptor^ 
able and discouraging spectacle—- a sad 
termination of a life of labor. — ^But noW 
I see a man in the prime of life^ in th^ 
iiill vigor of all his intellectual Acuities 
and moral sensibility^ with a high oha^ 
racter^ fortune, and professional honors^t 
all obtained by his own merit and exer- 
tions, with the prospect of health and 
length of days, to enjoy and oommuni-^ 
cate happiness. Exulting in the sight 
6{ this resplendent luminary, and con- 
scious, that it will guide and cheer nie^ 
forwards, I ' bless the useful light." — 

Our young lawyer was so honestly en- 
thusiastic in his admiration of this great 
man, and was so full of the impression, 
that had been made on his mind, that 
he forgot in this letter to advert to the 
advantage, which, in a professional point 
of view, he might derive from the good 
opinion formed of him by the Chief Jus- 
tice. In consequence of Solicitor Bab* 
ington*s telling his clients the share 
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^hich Alfred had in winning Colonel 
Hautan's cause, Alfred was employed 
m a suit of considerable importance, in 
which a great landed property was at 
si;ake. . It was one of those standing 
auits, which last from year to year, and 
Ai^iob seem likely to linger ^n from ge- 
neration to ^neration. Instead of con- 
sidering his brief in this cause merely 
as a m^eans of obtaining a fee ; instead of 
contenting himself to make some motion 
ff course, which fell to his share, Alfred 
set himself seriously to study the case, 
and searched indefatigably for all the 
precedents that could bear upon it. He 
was fortunate enough, or rather he was 
persevering enough, to find an old case 
in point, which had escaped the atteur 
tion of the other lawyers. Mr. Friend 
was one of the senior counsel in this 
cause, and he took generous care, that 
Alfred's merit should not now^ as upon 
a former occasion, be concealed. Mr« 
Friend prevailed upon his brother bar- 
risters to agree, in calling upon Alfred 
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to speak to his own case in point — And 
the Chief Justice^ who presided, said, 
^^ This case is new to me. — ^This had es- 
caped me, Mr. Percy ; I must take ano- 
ther day to reconsider the matter, before 
I can pronounce judgment.'' 

This from the Chief Justice, with the 
sense which Alfred's brother barristers 
felt of his deserving such notice, was of 
immediate and material advantage to our 
young lawyer. Attorneys and Solicitors 
turned their eyes upon him, briefs began 
to j9ow in, and his diligence increased 
with his business. As junior counsel, 
he still had little opportunity in the com- 
mon course of things of distinguishing 
himself, as it frequently fell to his share 
only to say a few words^ but he never 
failed to make himself master of every 
case, in which he was employjed. And it 
happened one day, when the senior 
counsel was attending in another court, 
the Judge called upon the next bar- 
rister, 

'• Mn Trevors— Are you prepared?" 
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"^ My Lord .... I can^t say .... no, 
fny Lord.'* — 

*', Mr. Percy, are you prepared ?** 

« Yes-^my Lord.*' 

" So I thought^— always prepared^^ 
XJo on. Sir — Go on, Mr. Percy." 

He went on, and spoke so ably, and 
with such comprehensive knowledge of 
the case, and of the law> that he obtain- 
ed a decision in favor of his client, and 
lesfcablished his own reputation as a man 
of business and of talents, who was a^ 
waysprepared^-^Yov the manner^ in which 
he was brought forward and distinguished 
by the Chief Justice, he was truly grate- 
!ul. This was a species of patronage 
honorable both to the giver and the re- 
ceiver. Here was no favor shown dis- 
proportionate to deserts, but here was 
just distinction paid to merit, and gener- 
ous discernment giving talents opportu- 
nity of developing themselves. These 
t)pportunities Would only have been the 
., ruin of a man, who could not show him^- 
^f equal to the occasion s but this was 
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not the case with Alfred. His capacity, 
like the fairy tent^ seemed to enlarge ao 
as to^ contain all that it was necessary to 
comprehend : and new powers appeared 
in him in new situations. 

Alfred had been introduced by his 
•brother Erasmus to some of those men 
' of literature^ with whom he had become 
acquainted at Lady Spilsbury's good din- 
ners. — Among these was a Mr. Dunbar, 
a gentleman, who had resided for many 
years in India, from whom Alfred, who 
constantly sought for information from 
all with whom he conversed, had learn- 
ed much of India affairs. Mr. Dunbar, 
had collected some curious tracts . on 
Mohammedan law, and glad to find an 
intelligent auditor OH his favorite subject, 
a subject not generally interesting, be 
willingly communicated all he knew to 
Alfred, and lent him his manuscriptsand 
. scarce tracts, which Alfred^ in the many 
leisure hours that a young lawyer can 
command before be gets into practice, 
had studied, and of which he bad made 
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himself master. . This was again accord- 
ing to his father's favorite principle^ that 
all knowledge may . be useful. It hap- 
pened a considerable time aflerwards, 
that the East-India Company had a caiise^ 
.... one of the greatest causes ever 
brought before our courts of law, relative 
to the demand of some native bankers in 
Hindostan against the Company for up- 
wards of four millions of money. This 
Mr. Dunbar, who had a considerable in- 
terest in the cause, and who was intimate 
with several of the directors, recommend- 
ed it to them to employ Mr. Alfred Percy, 
who, as he knew, had had ample means 
of information, and who had studied a 
subject, of which few of his brother bar- 
risters had any knowledge. The very 
circumstance of his being employed in a 
cause of such importance was of great 
advantage to him ; and the credit he gained 
by accurate and uncommon knowledge 
in the course of the suit at once raised 
his reputation among the best judges, and 
established h\m in the courts. 
VOL. n. o - 
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On anofbjsr occasion, Alfred's moral 
character was as serviceable as his lite- 
rary taste had been, — ^in recommending 
him to his clients. Buckhurst Falconer 
had introduced him to a certain Mr. 
Clay, known by the name of French 
Clay. In a conversation after dinner, 
ivhen the ladies had retired, Mr. Cla^r 
had boasted of his successes with the 
fair sex, and had expressed many senti'- 
ments, that marked him for a profligate 
coxcomb. 

Alfred felt disgust and indignation for 
this parade of vice. There was one offi* 
cer in company, who strongly sympa- 
thized in his feelings; this led to further 
acquaintance, and mutual esteenv — ^This 
officer soon afterwards married Lady 

Harriot ^,a beautiful young woman, 

with whom he lived happily for some tin», 
till' unfortunately, while her husband was 
abroad with his regiment, chance brought 
the wife, at a watering place, into the 
company of French Clay, and impru- 
dence, the love of flattery, coquetry, and 
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setf-confi^nce^ made bar a vicUin to bis 
vanity. — Love he had none — naf Ate 
either — but her disgrace was soon di$CO-> 
vered, or revealed ; and her unhappy and 
almost diskr«(r(^d liiu^bauKi immediataly 
commenced a suit against Clay. — He 
Qho^ Alfi^ Percy for his coansel. In 
tbia C9i^/wb^^ fitmag feeliagaof iiidigu 
QatjiQU were ju$t]y raujsed^and where tb^re 
was room for oratory, Alfred spoke with 
si^ch force and fwthoa, that every honest 
h^rt >(^a& i^aehad.-^Tbe vewlict of the 
j^ry showed the impressioii which be 
had made upon them; his speech was 
universallo^ iadmined, and those who hadr 
till now knowa bm only as a man 
of business, avid a sound lawyer, were 
Srorpri^ed to find him suddenly displ^ 
such powers of eloquence. Counsellor 
Ipriend's plmo advice to him had always 

*^ Never harangue about nothing— if 
youF elient require it, he is a fool,- aiMi 
never mind him 5 nevef speak till you've 
O 2 
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something to say, and then say only wliaT 
you have to say/' 

** Words are like leaves, and where they most 

abound, 
*' Much frail of solid sense is seldom found.'' 

Friend now congratulated Alfred with 
all his honest affectionate heart, and said^ 
with a frown that struggled hard with a 
smile, 

" Well 1 I believe I must allow you to 
be an orator. — But, take care— ^don't let 
the lawy^ merge in the advocate. Bear 
it aVays in mind, that a mere man of 
words at the bar ... or indeed any where 
else ... is a mere man of straw/' 

The Chief Justice, who knew how to 
say the kindest things in the most polite 
manner, was heard to observe, that, 

" Mr. Percy had done wisely, to begin 
by showing that he had laid a solid foun- 
dation of law, on . which the ornaments 
of oratory could be raised high, and sup- 
ported securely."-— 
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French Clay's qffiiir with Lady Harriot 
Had been much talked of in the fashion- 
able world ; from a love of scandal^ or a 
love of justice, from zeal in the cause of 
.^Qiorality, or from natural curiosity, lier 
trial had been a matter of general interest 
to the ladies, young and old. ; Of conse- 
jquence Mr. Alfred Percy's speech was 
prodigiously read, and, from various mo- 
tives, highly applauded* \ When a man 
begins to rise all hands ... all hands but 
the hands of his rivals, are ready to push 
bim up, and all tongues exclaim, 

" *Twas I helped j'^-^or, " 'Twas what 
I always foretold!'' 

The Lady Angelica Headingham now 
>l)ethought herself, that she had a little 
poem, written by Mr. Alfred Percy, 
. 9rhich had been given to her long ago by 
; Miss Percy, and of which, at the time 
she received it, her Ladyjship had thought 
jSO little, that, hardly deigning to bestow 
. jbhe customary tribute of a compliment, 
.^be bad thrown it, scarcely, periised, into 
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hier wl^Jtitig box. It \^m iiow worth while 
to rimniage for it, and now, when the 
author hud a tmmr^ her Ladyship diticm* 
vered ^^ that the poem was cbarmifi^l 
absolutely charming I-^Sacban eady m* 
dication of talents i syefc a hacppy proMiie 
of genius !-^Oh ! she had al^rays foreseen, 
that Mr. Alfred Percy woqM make mx 
uncommon figure in the world !" — 

" Bless me! does your Ladysbip knoHv 
him?'^ 

" Oh ! intimately !-4-That is, I nevfer 
saw Mm exactly — ^but all his family I've 
khown intimately-^ages s^o in the 
country." 

** I should so like to meet him«^»And 
do pray give me a copy of the verses.*^ 
And mel*— 4nd me !" 

To work w^nt the pens of all the <^- 

«ale amateurs, in acribbliog copies of 

• ** Ha I^atiyer's AftfjMifty/* — Attd away 

wirat the fttir patroness in search of the 

author,*-^ introduced herself with un- 

-abashed grace, iavHed him for « Motr- 
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dftjr, T«e8day> Wadnesdayj T^bursday--^ 
EiKg^ged ! 1h>v unfortunate* — WeU» /or 
next week? — a fortnight tence, three 
weeks, positively she must have him at 
her conversazione — She must give him 
•^No^ he. must give her a day^ he must 
oomentto lose ^a day. — So many of her 
frtendfi and real judges were dying to 
see him." 

To save the Itv^s of so many judges^ 
Alfred consented to lose an evening^-^ 
the day was fixed — Alfred found her 
ponversaEipne very brilliant — was ad* 
mired-^and admired others in hia tum 
as much as was expect'ed.-^^It was an 
agreeable variety of company and of 
thought to him, and he promised to go 
sometiinies to her Ladyship's parties.-^ 
A promise which delighted h^r much^ 
particularly as he hiad not y<et given a 
a^py of the v«rses to Lady Spilsbiciry. 
Lady S^lshury, to whom vers&s i^wckly 
worlosd rouhd, was quite angry, that her 
friend Erasmils had not given her aa 
early oopy, and now invitatioas ihe most 
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pressing eame. from Lady SpilsbHiy to 
her excellent literary dinners. - If AUMl 
had been so disposed, he might, amoqg 
these fetchers and carriers of bays, ha^e 
been extolled to the skies ; but he had 
too much sense and prudence to lose the 
substance for the shadow, to sink a solid 
character into a drawing-room reputation. 
Of this he had seen the folly in Buck* 
hurst Falconer's case, and now, if any 
further warning on this subject had been 
wanting) he would have taken it from 
the example of poor Seebright, the poet, 
whom he met the second time he went 
to Lady Angelica Headingham's. PooT' 
Seebrigkt, as the world already began to 
call him, from being an object of admi- 
ration, was beginning to sink into an ob<* 
ject of pity. - Instead of making himsdf 
independent by steady exertions in any 
respectable profession, instead of making 
his way in the republic of letters by 
soj:ne solid work of merit, he frittered 
away his time among fashionable ama^ 
teurs, feeding upon their flattery, and 
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living on in the vain hopd of patronage. 
Already the flight of his genius . had been 
. restrained^ the force of his wing impaired ; 
Histead of soaring superior, he kept ho* 
^▼ering near the earth ; his " kestrel cou- 
rage feU^" he appeared to be almost 
.4amed to the domestic state to which he 
was reduced— ryet now and then a rebel 
sense of his former freedom^^ and of his 
present degradation, would appear, — 

" Ah ! if I were but independent as 
you are !— — If I had but followed a pro* 
.fession as you have done," said he to 
Alfred, when, apart from the crowd, 
they had an opportunity of conversing 
confidentially. 

Alfred replied, ^^ that it w;as not yet 
too late, that it was never too late for a 
man of spirit and talents to make him- 
self independent : he then suggested to 
Mr. Seebright varjous ways of employ- 
ing his powers, and pointed out soma 
«iseful and creditable literary undertak- 
ings, by which he might acquire repute 
iion. Seebright listened, his eye eagerly 
5 
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ieatehing lit e^h netr ide^ the firSI mH- 
m^nt^ the next turnkig 6ff to somethiiig 
else, raising objections Ailile eit fk^tiA- 
OU8, seeing nothing impbsj^ibfe ftt attjjr 
dbeam of his imagination, whefe WO ef- 
fort of exertion was requisite, but fittd- 
itig cfvery thing impfactrcabte Nvhefft he 
came to sober reality, where hie was 
called npon to labor. In fact, he Vras 
one of the sort of people, who do ivbt 
"knoiv what ihey want, or what they 
would be, who complatn and camplaitt, 
disippoitited and discohtented, at h^vitojg 
sruttk befbW their powers and their hopes, 
and tte yet without capability of peri^- 
vering exertion to emerge frOWi their ob- 
scurity. Sieebright was now becort>^ an 
inefficient being, Whbm no one could efs* 
^st to any g'ood purpose. Alfred, nftSr 
a long, mazy, fruitless conversation, 'WAs 
convinced that the case was hopeleiJi^, 
^nd, sincerely pitying him, gave it up as 
irremediable.-^Just as Alfred had come 
to this conclusion, and had sunk into 
silence, a relation of his, whom he had 
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not asen for a considerable time, entered 
the room, and passed by wtthoift no- 
ticing him.. Sbe vras so mvdk altered 
in her appearance^ that he codld scarcely 
Mieve he s^w Lacly Jane Granville. 
She looked out of spirits, and care-Urorn 
— he immediately observed, that less 
attention was paid to her than she used 
to command) she had obviously sunk 
considerably in importance, and ap^ 
peared to feel tiiis keenly. Upo« in- 
quiry, Alfred learnt^ that she bad lost a 
large portion of her fortune by a law^ 
^snit, which she bad maivaged, that is to 
^ay, mismanaged for herself; and she 
was still at laxv ibr the remainder of her 
estate, which, notwithstanding her right 
wag undoubted, it was generally sup- 
posed that she would lose, for the same 
rM*son that occasioned her former failure, 
her pertinacity in following her own ad- 
vice only. Alfred knew that there had 
been some misunderstanding between 
Lady Jane and his family, that she had 
been offended by his lister Caroline's 
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having declined accepting her invitation 
to town, and from Mr. and Mrs. Percy^* 
having differed with her in. opinion M 
to the value of the patronage of fashion. 
Notwithstanding all this, he was con^ 
vinced that Lady Jane, whatever her 
opinions might be, and whether mis** 
taken or not, had been actuated by sin- 
cere regard for his family, for which he 
and they were grateful; and now was 
the time to show it, now when he was 
coming into notice in the world, and she 
decliniog in importance. — Therefore^ 
though she had passed him by without 
recognising him, he went immediately^ 
and spoke to her in so respectful and 
kind a manner — ^paid her the whole even* 
ing such marked attention, that she was 
quite pleased and touched. In reality 
she had been vexed with herself, for hav- 
ing persisted so long in her resentment^ 
she wished for a &ir opportunity for a 
reconciliation, and she rejoiced that Al* 
fred thus opened the way for it. She 
invited him to come to see her the oext 
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.4ay» observing, as she put her card into 
hh hs^nd, that she no longer lived in her 
^e house in St. James's Place. Now 
that his motives could not be mistak€n, 
be :was assiduous in his visits^ and when 
^ had sufficiently obtained her confi- 
.dence, he ventured to touch upon her 
affairs. She, proud to convince him of 
her abilities as a woman of business^ ex- 
plained her whole case, and descanted 
upon the blunders and folly of her soli- 
citors and counsellors, especially upon the 
absurdity of the opinions which she had 
not followed. Her cause depended upon 
the replication she was to put in to a plea 
in special pleading : she thought she saw 
the way straight before her, and exclaim- 
ed vehemently against that love of the 
crooked path by which her lawyers seem- 
ed possessed. 

Without disputing tlie legal soundness 
of her ladyship's opinion in her own pe- 
culiar case, Alfred, beginning at a great 
distance from her passions, quietly un- 
dertook, by relating to her cases which 
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had fallen under bis own knowledge^ to 
convince her^ that plain common sea^ 
and reason could never lead her to 1^ 
knowledge of the rules of ^pecial-pl^ad- 
ing, or to the proper wording of those 
answers, on the letter of which the faite 
of a cause frequently depends. He con- 
fessed to her> that his own understanding 
had been so shocked, at first, by the ap- 
parent absurdity of the system, that he 
had almost abandoned the study, and 
thai it had beeto only in consequence of 
actual experience, that he bad at Jast 
disoorered the utility of those rirJes. She 
insisted upon being also convinced before 
she could submit ; but as it is not quite 
-to easy as ladies sometimes think ft is, to 
teach any art or science in t^o words, 
or to convey^ in a moment, to. the igno- 
rant, the combined result of study and 
experience, Alfred declined this task, 
-and could undertake only to. show her 
ladyship, by asking her opitrion on 
various cases which had been decided in 
the cowls, that it was possible she might 
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be mistaken • and that, however Stip*ri6r 
het understanding, a towt of I^W wotild 
mfatliMy decide accofding to it'^ own 
' rules. 

•* But good Heavens I my de«r Sir," 
^^claifified Lady Jane/* whtt\, after I haVe 
paid the amount of ffty bond, and evWy 
farthing that I owe a creditor, yet this 
rogue says I have not, is fiot it a proper 
ahswer, that I oiw him nothing?'* 

" Pardon me, this w^^ld be cottsidwed 
as an evasive plea by the court, or as a 
negative pregnant^ 

'- " Oh, if you come to your rteg&tite 
pregnantSy' cried Lady Jane, ^* it is 
impossible to understand you^ — I give tip 
the point." 

To this condusion it hlid been Alfred^s 
-objfect to bring heir Ladyship, «nd when 
she was fully convinced of the InsOffi- 
ciGnt limits of the human .... be 
tiever said the female, understandingj to 
comprehend these things without the aid 
df mren learned in the law, be humbly 
offered his assistance to guide her out of 
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that labyrinth^ into which^ unwittingly 
and without any clew, she bad ventured 
further and further, till she was just la 
the very jaws of nonsuit and ruin.^ — ^^ 
She put her affairs completely into his 
Lands, and promised, that she would no 
further interfere, even with her advice; 
for it was upon this condition, that Alfred 
^ug^ged to undertake the management 
of her cause. Nothing indeed is more 
tormenting to men of business, than to 
be pestered with the incessant advices- 
hopes and fears — cautions and explana* 
tions-^-<)unning suggestions-^superficial 
Js:nowledge, and profound ignorance, of 
lady or gentlemen lawyers.— Alfred now 
begged and obtained permission from the 
court to amend the Lady Jane Gran* 
ville*s last plea, — he thenceforward con* 
ducted the business, and played the game 
of special pleading with sach strfct and 
acute attention to the rules, that there 
were good hopes the remaining portion 
of her Ladyship's fortune, which was 
now at stake, might be saved. He en* 
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deavxMred to keep up her spirits and her 
p^tienc^, for of a speedy termination to 
^elwsiness there was no chance. They 
had to deal with adversaries» who knew 
bow>. on their side^ to protract the 
pjles^dings^. and to avoid what is called 
coming to the point. 

1% was a great pleasure to Alfred, thus 
|o have it in his power to assist hi9 
frieads, and the hope of serving them 
redoubled his, diligence. About this 
time he was engaged in a cause for his 
bj*other':s friend and Rosamond's admirer, 
Mr. Gresham,T-rA picture-dealer had 
cheated this gent}eman> in the sale of a 
picture of considerable value. — Mr. Gre* 
sham had bargained for, and bought, an 
origitial Quido^ wrote his name on tlie 
back of it, and directed tliat it should 
be sent to him. The painting which 
was taken to his house bad his nam^ 
written, on the back, but was not the 
original Guido for wl^h Y\e had bar* 
gaiped, it was a copy. The picture^ 
4fialer;^. however, and two respectable 
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witnesses, were temiy tomeeLV pdi^tiveljr, 
that this was the idei^tical pk^re <m 
which Mr. Gresham wtote his nMne^ 
that they saw htm write his naame, and 
heard him onder that it sb^tild be sent i6 
hi»i. Mr. GreshAtti himself acknow^ 
ledged, that the writing W^s so like bis 
own, tteit be could not venture to deny 
that it was his, and yet he coulcl swear 
that this was not the picture for which 
he had bargained, and on which hcf had 
written his name. He suspected it to be 
a forgery ; and was certain, that, by some 
means, one picture had been substituted 
for another« Yet the defendant had wit- 
nesses to prove, that the picture nevet 
was out of Mr. Greshato*s sight, from 
the time he bargained for it, tiil the 
moment when he wrote his name on the 
back, in the presence of these same wit- 
nesses. 

This dhain of evidence they thought 
was compliete, and that it could not be 
broken. Alfred Percy, however, dis- 
covered the nature of the fraud, and re- 
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gurdtoss of the. boasts and Mfinte of the 

laf pQsite party, kept his mifid oarefully 

seor^y till Itv^ moment whein he icame 

to croM-enmitie ttie witnendes ^ ibr, as 

Mr. Fn%tid bad observed to hinis many 

H«dUIS^ has been lost by the impatience 

o(f Ck)ttnsel, in showing, beforehand, how 

it might certainly be won.* By thas 

» Wtealittg the intended mode of aMack, 

* ttppoitunity is given to prepare a defence, 

by w*hich it may be ultimately counter- 

a^eted. In the present case, thedefen- 

d«tlit, however, came into cotirt secure 

of vicftory, and utterly unprepared to 

meet the truth, which was brought o*t 

ftiU tIpOn him when least expected. The 

fi^t was, that he had put two p%c^iires 

into the same frame, the origin«il \n 

frotit, the copy behind it-— On the back 

o!f*hfe canvass of the copy, Mr. Gresham 

had written his name, never sHispeotiftg 

that it was not the original for whic^ he 

Mi^ned, and wfahih he thought lie 

■ i 

* See IkSnology. 
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actually held in his hand. The witnesses^ 
therefore^ swore literally the truths that 
they saw him write upon that picture ^ 
and they believed the picture, on which 
he wrote, was the identical picture that 
was sent home to him. One of the witr 
nesses was an honest man, who really 
believed what he swore, and knew no- 
thing of the fraud, to which the other, 
a rogue in confederacy with the picture- 
dealer, was privy. The cross-examina- 

- tion of both was so ably managed, that 
the honest man was soon made to per* 
ceive, and the rogue forced to reveal the 
truth. — Alfred had reason to be proud of 
the credit he obtained for the ability 
displayed in his cross«^examination, but 
he was infinitely more gratified by hiav- 
ing it in his power to gain a cause for 

this friend, and to restore to Mr. jSrer 

. sham his favorite Guido. 

A welcome sight !— a letter from God- 
frey ! the first his f^^mily had received 
from him since he left England. Two 

of his letters^ it appears,, had been lost. 
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Alluding to one he had wrUten imme- 
diately on hearing of the change in his 
Cither's fortune, he observes, that he has 
kept his resolution of livir>g within his 
pay^ and^^ after entering into some other 
family details^ he continues as fol- 
lows. 

** Now, my dear mother, prepare to 
hear me recant what I have said against 
Lord Oldborough.^-I forgive his Lord* 
ship all his sins, and I begin to believeji 
that though he is a statesman, his heart 
is not yet quite ossified. He has recalled 
our regiment from this unhealthy place* 
and he has promoted Gascoigne to be 
our Lieutenant-ColoneL-^I say that 
Lord Oldborough has done all this^ be*^ 
cause I am sure, from a hint in Alfred's 
last letter, that his Lordship has been 
the prime mover iii the business* — But 
not to keep you in suspense about the 
facts. ' 

** In my first letter to my father, I 
told you, that from the moment our 
late lethargic Lieutenant*Colonel came 
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to the islandj he took to drinkiog rwH^ 
pore rum, to wa^en bimself-^oltsmi, 
port, and madeira h%d lost. their pairar 
over him. — ^Thei» caqaa braAidyy which 
he fancied wa^a an exqellent prebc^^vte 
against the yellow fev^r, and the fe««r 
of the country. — So he died * boldly by 
brandy.' — —Poor fijlliiw J h^. wa^ boast- 
ing to me, the last week of j)i3 e^i^t* 
ence, when he was literally on bill d^O^k^ 
bed, tjhat his father taught hinai tq drink 
before ha ,ww six yea^s old^ by prach 
tisittg bim. wery 4ay, after dinger, ia 
the aabiia^Q art of earrytng a hmnpw 
steadily to his lips. He moreover boas*^ 
od to n^, that wheiv a \^y of tiiurteeo^ 
at an a^ad^Q^, be ofteu draak %nQ 
bOitU0$ of chr^ at a sitting ; and that, 
wh^a he went into tJbe army, getting 
among a joUy 3et, he bro^ht kkpsitlf 
oever.to feel the w^orse ftwr any quantity 
of wine. — I don't know what he nvssufirt 
]^y tb0 worse for it — at forty ^6ffe, when 
J first saw him, he had neither, head nor 
hAod left for himself or his coimtry:. Hb 
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kmd iriiDok 90, tl^t if he had been pe« 
xisfaUig wUh tbirs^ he couM not hdve 
q«rrie4 a^.gliMM) to bi^ lips, tUl after va- 
riou9 attempts in all manner of curves 
and 2ig£;ags, spilUug half of it by the 
^df^y.-^^t was reaHy. pitiable to see him 
t^when he was to sign bis name I always 
iMAt out of the Foofn» and left Gasooi^ne 
to guide his hand.— More helpless 
still bis mind than his body.-^If his own 
fxr England's salvation had depended 
upon it> be could not, when in the least 
faurriedj^ have iittered a distinct order, 
ba^re dictated an intelligible letter, or, ia 
time of oeed, have recollected the name 
of any one of fads officers, or even bis 
own name^^-quite imbeoile and embruted* 
v«^-**Bttit peaces to his ashes ! or rather 
to bis dregs — ^and may there never be 
auefa aneitber British Colonel ! 

*' £arly habits of temperance have not 
.only saved my life, but made my life 
worth saiviiig« Neither Colonel Gas- 
ccdgne not I have ever had a day's se- 
rious iUnesa siniie we came to the island 
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*— but we arc the only two that h»e 
escaped. Partly from the Coloners ex- 
ample, and partly from their own incU- 
nation, all the other officers have drunk 
hard .-^Lieutenant R ■ is now ill of 
the fever. — Captain H — - (I beg bis 
pardon) now Major H— ^— will soon 
follow the Colonel to the grave/ unless 
he takes my very disinterested advice 
and drinks less.-^I am laughed at by 
D ■ and V — « — and others for this; 
they ask, why the deuse I can't let the 
Afajor kill himself his own, way, and as 
fast as he pleases, when I should get on a 
step by it^ and that step such- a great 
one. They say none but a fool would 
do as I do, and I think none but a brute 
could do otherwiise— I* can't ' stand by 
with any satisfaction, atid see a fellow^ 
creature killing himself by inches; even 
though I have the chance' of stej^ing into 
his shoes. — I am sure the shoes would 
pinch me confoundedly. If it is my bro^ 
4her-officers* lot to fell in battle^ it's viery 
well— I run the same hazard, he 'dies. 
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8S he. ought to do^ a hrwe fdIow--4)ut 
te stand by, aad see a nifm die as he 
ought not to do, and die what i^ called 
an honest fellow /—I can't do it. — ^H — — , 
at first, had a gr^at mind to run me 
l3irough the body~*but, poor man, he 
is now very fend of me, and if uny one 
can keep him tfrom destroying himself^ I 
flatter myself I shall. 

^^ A thousand thanks to dear Caroline 
for her letter, «nd -to Bi^amoivd fbr^her 
jounid. .They, who have ^ever been 
an inch from home^ cannot cotioeive, 
how delightful it is, at sueh.a distande, 
tbreoevre letters from our^ftieAds. You 
neiH^mii>er,'iiiG0dk's voyage, his joy, at 
meeting in some distant island with the 
spoon, madded iJ97«2oi2. 

** I^bepe you> received my letters, Nos. 
litod&.«^Not ibatithere was any thitig 
particukir in thm. You know I <»ev^ 
do<«nore than tell the bare facts. — Not 
like Bosanmnd'S journal — with which, 
by the^ by> Gascotgne has Men in lov^. 
'He sighs, and wishes that Heaven bad 

VOL. II. P 
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blessed him with such a sister — (or mter, 
read wife, I hope this will encourage 
Rosamond to write again immediately. 
No. — Do not tell what I have just said 
about Gascoigne, for> — who knows the 
perverse ways of women ! — perhaps it 
might prevent her from writing to me 
at all. You may tell her, in general, 
that it is my opinioa ladies always write. 
better, and do every thing better than 
men-^xcept fight,-^which Heavetn for- 
bid they should ever do in public or 
private. 

^* I am glad that Caroline did not 
marry Mr. Barclay^ since she did not 
like him. But by all accounts he is a 
sensible, worthy man, and I give my 
consent to his marriage with Lady Mary 
Pembroke, though, from Caroline's 
description, I became half in love with 
her myself. N. B. I have not been in 
love above six times since I left Eng- 
land, and but once any thing to signify. . 
How does the Marchioness of Twicken*. 
ham go on ? 
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^* Affectionate duty to my father^ and 
Ipve to all the happy people at home. 
Dear Mother^ 

Your affectionate Son^ 

G. PiRor,** 
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CHAPTER XXill. 



Letter from Alfred to Caroline^ 

•* My dbar Caioline, 

** I AM going to surprise you — ^I 
know it is the most imprudent thing a 
story-teller can do^ to give notice, or 
promise of a surprise-'^but you see, I 
have such confidence at this moment in 
my fact, that I hazard this imprudence-^ 
Who do you think I have seen ? Guess^- 
guess all round the breakfast table-^ 
father, mother, Caroline, Rosamond^— I 
defy you all— Ay, Rosamond, even you, 
vrith all your capacity for romance ; the 
romance of real life is beyond all other 
romances; it's coincidences beyond the 
combinations of the most inventive fancy 
—even of yours, Rosamond — Granted — 
go on— Patience, ladies^ if you please, and 



dcm^t turn m(dt the page, or glmaoe to 
the end of my letter to satisfy" your 
esrioeity, bvt read fandy on> sajs^ my 
liEitlier. 

, '' You mopiember, Ihope, the Inefawmt 
O'Brien^ to whom Enwaios was so'^eodi 
90A whom Mr^ Gresbam^ kind as be 
idway3 12^ took for his porter— ^Wben 
Mr. Gresham set off Jast week for Am* 
aterdam^ he gave this fdfow teave^tbigd 
home to hb wtf^^ whp<livesat Gneettwipbi 
This mornings the wife came to s«e my 
HbmMT to spedc to nie^ and wiien she did 
see me die.couid nefhspeafe^ £he wascE^'^ 
ingsp bitterly; she was in the giteatest 
distress about.her hnsfeand ; be had^ she 
said^ in going to see her; bee» seized by 
a. press gang, and put o» bterd attmder 
now on the Thames. MovM by the poor 
Irish w<»nan's agony of grief, and help«- 
I9SS state, I went to Greenwich where 
the tender wa^ lying, to speak to the 
Captain, and to offer what money might 
be necessary to obtain O'Brien's release. 
But upon my arrival there^ I found that 
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the woman had been mistaken in every 
point of her story-^In shorty her hui^and 
' was not on board the tender^ had never 
been pressed^ and had only stayed away 
from hoikie the preceding nightj in con- 
sequence of having met with the Cap- 
tain's servanty one of his countrymen^ 
from the County of Leitrim dear^ who 
had took him home to treat him, and had 
kept him all night to sing, ^ St. Patrick's 
day in the morning,' — and to drink a 
good journey, and a quick passage^ across 
the salt-water to his master, which he 
could not refuse.*— —I was rather pro- 
voked, to find that I had wasted my pre- 
cious time and my compassion ; but, as 
some comforting philosopher observes, 
no effect is ever lost, and often the little 
incidents, which we think unlucky, tend 
to the most fortunate circumstances of 
our lives. Whilst I was looking at my 
watch, and regre)^ting my lost morning; 
a gentleman, whose servant had really 
been pressed, came up to speak to the 
captain, who was standing be»de me. 
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The gentleman had something striking 
and noble in his whole appearance ; bnt 
his address and accent, which were those 
of a foreigner, did not suit the fancy of 
my. English Captain, who, potting on 
the surly air, . with which he thought it 
for his honor, and for the honor of his 
country to receive a Frenchman, as he 
took this gentleman to be, replied in the 
least satisfactory manner possible, and iii 
4be. short language of some seamen, 
' Your footman's an Englishman, Sir; 
has been pressed for an able-bodied sea- 
man^— which I trust he'll prove — he's 
aboard the tenderr— and there he will 
remain/-^ — The foreigner, who, notwith- 
standing the politeness of his address, 
seemed to have a high spirit, and to be 
fully sensible of what was due from 
others to him, as well as from him to 
tjiiiemj replied , with temper and firmness. 
— rThe eaptain, without giving any rea- 
6$His, or attending to what was said*, 
reiterated ■ * I am under orders,* Sir, I 
am. acting according to my orders — I 
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can do neither more nor less. The law is 
as I tell yoa^ Sir/ 

. The foreigner bowed submission to the 
law^ bnt expressed his surprise^ that sueh 
should be law in a land of liberty^^With 
admiration he had heard^ that by th^ 
English law, and Britbh GonstitutioD, 
the property and personal liberty of the 
k>west, the meanest subject, could not be 
injured or oppressed by the highest no- 
bleman in the realm, by the most power- 
ful minister, even by thife king himself*—^ 
He had always been, assured^ that tibe 
king could not put his hand into the 
)^urse bf the subject^ o^ take from him to 
the value of a single penny ; that the 
Sovereign could not deprive the meanert 
of the people unheatd, unttied, uncon* 
demned, of a single hour of his Uberty, 
or touch a hair of his head,^ — ^he had al- 
ways, on the Continent, heard it the 
boast of Englishmen, that i/^hen even^ti 
slave touched English ground he became 
free 5 * yet now, to my astonishment,' pur- 
sued the foreigner — * what do I see ?-— a 
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freebora British subjecTf Feturamg to bis 
native land, %{b&v Hui absence of some 
years^ unoffendiiigf against, any la^.> inAo- 
eent> unsa^acted of all €Fime> a faijfchful 
4omml6cy an. esoellent mAn> torn fima 
ftie mictet of bis family, dragged, fcom 
(bat castle his^ hom^y pjut on. boacd a king'a 
skipi, unused to hard labaQr> oonduMed 
to urork like a galley stave,, doomed to 
baakihment^ perhaps to death l—r-Good 
Heavais ! la all this where i& your Eng*« 
Kdi liberty ? Whose is EngUsh jostiee^ 
and the spirit of your English law V 

^^And who the devil are you> Sir?^ 
cried the ci^>tain9 ^ wha seem to know so 
wuch> and so little of English law/^^ 

^^ My name, if that be of any «oii8e« 
qnmce^ is Count Albert Altenberg.' 

« WeH, Caroline, you are surprised^ 
-^< No/ say a Rosamond, ^ I guessed it 
was be, from the first moment I beard 
be was a foreigner, and had a noble 
8ur/— 

- ** Altenb^g,' repeated the captain— 
P5 
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* that's not a French name :— Why ! 
you are not a Frenchman !' 

" No, Sir— a German.' 

*« Ah, Ha !'— cried the captain, sud- 
denly changing his tone— *1 thought 
you were not a Frenchman, or you could 
not talk so well of English law, and feel 
so much for English liberty— And now 
then, since that's the case, I'll own to 
you frankly, that in the main I'm much 
of your mind,— and for my own par- 
ticular share, I'd as lieve the Admiralty 
had sent me to Hell, as have ordered me 
to press on the Thames:— But my business 
is to obey orders — which I will do by the 
blessing of God— So good morning to 
you As to law, and justice, and all 
that,' talk to him,' said the Captain, 
pointing with his thumb over his left 
shoulder to me, as he walked off hastily. 

" Poor fellow !' said I—* this is the 
iKirdest part of a British Captain's duty, 
aid so he feels it.' ' . 

" I>.aty,'--exclaimed the Count— 
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^ Duty ! pardon me for repeating your 
word — But can it be his duty ? — I hope 
I did not pass proper bounds in speaking 
to him; but now heis gone, I may say 
to you. Sir — to you, who, if I may pre- 
sume to judge from your countenance^ 
sympathize in my feelings — this is a fitter 
employment for an African slave mer- 
chant, than for a British Officer — ^Tfae 
whole scene which I have just beheld 
there on the river, on the banks, the 
violence, the struggles I have witnessed 
there, the screams of the women and 
children, it is not only horrible, but in 
England incredible ! — Is it not like what 
wie have heard of on the coast of Africa 
with detestation — What your humanity 
has there forbidden — ^abolished ? — ^And is 
it possible that the cries of those negroes 
across the Atlantic can so affect your 
philanthropists' imaginations, whilst you 
a)*e deaf or unmoved by these cries of 
your countrymen, close to your metro- 
polis, at your very gates ! — I think I 
hear them still* — ^said the Count, with a 
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look of nnaffected horror. ^ Sach a 
scene I never before beheld^ — I have seen 
it — and yet I cannot believe that I have 
seen it in England/ 

'^ I acknowledged, that the sight was 
terrible; I could not be surprised, diat 
the operation of pressing men for the sea 
service should strike a foreigner as incon- 
sislent with the notion of English justice 
and liberty, and I admired the energy 
and strength of feeling which the Count 
showed ; but I defended the measure as 
well as I conid, on the plea of neces- 
sity. 

<< Necessity !' said the Count — ^ par- 
don kne if I remind you, that Necessity 
is the tyrant's plea.' 

" I «ended my plea, and changed 
Necessity, into — Utility — general utihty. 
It was essential to England's defence — to 
her existence— she could not exist with- 
out her navy, and her navy could not be 
maintained without a pre$s-gang — as I 
was assured by those who were skilled in 
the affairs of the Navy. 
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^* The Coimt smiled at my evident 
consciousness oF'the weakness of my cbn« 
eluding' corollary, and observed, ^ that 
by my own statement, the whole argu- 
fnent depended on the assertions of those 
who maintained, that a navy couM not 
exist without a press-gang.' — He urged 
this no further, and I was glad of it ; his 
horses and mine, were at this moment 
iip, and we both rode together to 
town.— 

^' I know that Rosamond^ at this instant^ 

is gasping with impatience^ to hear whe- 

ther in the course of this ride I spoke of 

Ml de Tourville — and the Shipwreck — 

I did — ^but not of Euphrosine^-^Upon 

that subject I could iki>t yrell touch. He 

had heard: of the Shipwreck,^ and of the 

hospitetlity with which the sufferers had 

beai treated by an £ngHsh gentle^ 

man, and he wa^ surprised and pleased, 

'when I told him, that I was the son of 

that gentleman^— —Of M. de Tourville 

tile Count I fancy thinks much the same 

as you do. He spoke of him as an in* 
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triguing diplomatist^ of quick talents, 
but of a mind ineapable of any thing 
great or generous. — ^The Count went on 
from speaking of M. de Tourville to 
some of the celebrated public characters 
abroad^ and to the politics and manners 
of the different courts and countries of 
Europe. For so young a man, he has 
seen and reflected much. He is indeed 
a very superior person, as he convinced 
me even in this short ride. You know, 
that Dr. Johnson says, ' that you cannot 
stand for five minutes with a great man 
under a shed, waiting till a shower is 
over, without hearing him say something 

that another man could not say.* 

But though the Count conversed with 
me so well and so agreeably, I could see 
that his mind was from time to time, 
absent and anxious; and as we came 
into town, he again spoke of the press«* 
gang, and of his poor servant — a faithful 
attached servant he called him, and I am 
sure the Count is a good master, and a 
jgoian of feeling. He had offered money 
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to obtain the man's release in vain. A 
substitute it was at this time difficult to 
find — The Count was but just arrived in 
London, had not yet presented any of his 
numerous letters of introduction ; he men- 
tioned the names of some of the people 
to whom these were addressed, and he 
asked me, whether application to any of 
theni, could be of service. But none of 
his letters were to any of the men now 
in power. — Lord Oldborough was the 
only person I knew, whose word would 
be law in this case, and I offered to go 
with him to his Lordship. — This I ven- 
tured, my dear father, because I wisely 
— ^yes, wisely, as you shall see, calculated 
that the introduction of a foreigner, fresh 
from the Continent, and from that Court, 
where Cunningham. Falconer is now 
resident Envoy, would be agreeable, 
and might be useful to the Minister. 

** My friend Mr. Temple, who is as 
obliging and as much my friend now he 
is secretary to the great man, as he was 
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when be was a seriveiiing nobody ia his 
garret^ obtained audience for us directly 
•-^I need not detail — indeed I have not 
tioie-^^Graciously received-— Count's 
business done by a line — ^Teoiple ordered 
to write to Admiralty — Lord Oldborougli 
—seemed' obliged to me for introdueing 
the Count-^^-^I saw he wisbed to have 
some private conversattoa with him — 
rose and took my leave. Lord Oldborough 
— paid me for my discretion oa die spot^. 
by a kind look--^a great deal front bim«-* 
and following me to the door of the anti* 

chamber. * Mr. Percy, I cannot 

regret, that you have followed your own 
independent professional course — I con- 
gratulate yott upon your success — I have 
heard of it from many quarters, and 
always, believe me,, with pleasure oa 
your Other's account,, and on your 

own/ 

** Ne3rt day found on my table, when 
I came from the Courts, the Count's 
card — When I returned his visit. Com* 
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mkmaner Falconer wm with him in close 
converse — confirmed by thi8» in opinibn, 
that Lord' Oldbaroagh is sacking in- 
formation; Imean, political secrets out 
of the Count — ^The Commissioner could 
not, in common decency, help being 
^ exceedingly sorry, that he and Mrs. 
Falconer had seen so little of me of laie 
—nor could he well aroid asking me to 
a concert, to which he invited the 
Count, for the ensuing evening. As 
the Count promised to go, so did I, on 
purpose to meet him. You may be sure 
that I will miss no opportunity of culti- 
vating his acquaintance, for I am entirely 
of myfiither's opinion, that though seek- 
ing common acquaintance is absolute 
waste of time, yet that a man cannot 
employ his leisure better than in culti- 
vating the 'society of those who are su- 
perior in aMlilies and character. Even 
from the glance I have had I can de- 
ckle, that this Count Altenberg is a su- 
perior person, there is something about 
him so commanding, and yet so engaging, 
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But I will not overpraise him-— ^ 

Adieu^ dearest Caroline. ' 

Most affectionately yooni^ 

Alfred Perct*'' 

To give an account of Mrs, Falconer's 
concert in fashionable style, we should^ 
inform the public, that Dr. Mudge for 
ever established his fame in *^ Buds qf. 
Bases i* and Miss La Grande was asto** 
nishing, absolutely astonishing in *^ Fre* 
nar vorrei le lagrime'' — quite in Cata«- 
lani's best manner — ^But Miss Georgiana 
Falconer was divine in ** O Giove Om^ 
nipotente^'* and quite surpassed herself 
in ** 2uanto O quanta i amar possente^ 
— In which Dr. Mudge was also capital 
— Indeed it would be doing injustice to 
this gentleman's powers not to acknow-? 
ledge the universality of his genius. 

Perhaps our readers may not feel quite 
satisj&ed with this general eulogium^ and '. 
may observe, that all this might have . 
been learnt from the newspapers of the 
day. Then we must tell things plainly 
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wd simply^ but this will not sound 
nearly so grand^ and letting the public 
behind the scenes will destroy all the 
stage effect and illusion. A lfred 

Percy went to Mrs. Falconer's unfa- 
shionably early^ in hopes that^ as Count 
Altenberg dined there, he might have a 
quarter of an hour's conversation with 
him before th^ musical party should *as* 
semble. In this hope Alfred was mis- 
taken. He found, in the great drawing- 
room only Mrs. Falconer and two other 
ladies^ whose names he never heard, all 
standing round the fire; the unknown 
ladies were in close and eager converse 
about Count Altenberg-^^^ — 

^* He is so handsome ! so polite ! so 
charming! — He' is very rich — has im- 
mense possessions abroad, has not he} 
—-Certainly he has a fine estate in York- 
siune-*— — But when did he come to Eng- 
land?-— —How long does he stay?— 
iff 15,000, no, 20,000 per annum— In- 
deed !-r-Mrs. : Falconer, : has . not Count 
Altenberg c£20,000 a year ?" 
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Mrs. Falconer, seemingly uninterested^ 
stood silent, looking through her gktss 
at the man who was lightii^ the argabd 
famps— » 

" Really, my dear,^^ answered fihe> 
^ I can^ say ... I know nothing of 
Count Altenberg . . . Take care I that 
argand! . . . He*s quite a stranger to us 
. . • the Commissioner met him at Lord 
Oldboroagh's, and oh LordOidborough's 
account of course . « . Vigor, we. must 
have more light. Vigor,— wishes ta pay 
him attention-— -^But here's Mr. Per-* 
cy/' continued she, turning to Alfred, 
*^ can, I dare say, tell you all about these 
things. I think the Commissioner men- 
tioned that it was you, Mr. Percy, who 
introduced the Count to Lord Oldbo** 
tough/' 

The ladies immediately fixed their 
surprised and iiujuiring eyes upon Mr. 
Alfred Percy— He seemed to grew in an 
M«^tanfr seirerai feet in their estimation; 
^ttt he shrunk again when he acknow- 
ledged, that he had merely met Count 
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Altenberg accidentally at Greenwich-^ 
itbat he knew oothiiig of the Count's 
£3tate in Yorkshire, or of his foreign pos*> 
seseionsy and \vas utterly incompetent to 
decide whether he had ^10,000 or 
£0,000 per annum. 

** That's very odd," said one of the 
ladies^-^But this much, I know, that he 
is passionately fond of music, for he told 
me so at dinner." 

** Then I am sure he will be charmed 
to i night with Miss GeorgTana''~'Saidjhe 
confidants. 

" Bat what signifies that>" replied 
the other iady, ** if he has not . . . ." 

*^ Mr. Percy V' interrupted Mrs. FaU 
txoner, " I have never seen you since 
that sad affair of Laidy Harriet H — ^ 
,and Lewis Clay s'' and putting her arm 
within Alfted'S) she walked him away^ 
talking over the affair, and throwing in 
a pcoper proportion of com^pliment. As 
she reached the fbldiDg dooh9, M the 
farthest end of the- rmn^ she 4>pened 
them. • 
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'* I have a notion the young people 

are here" She introduced him into 

the music room. Miss Georgiana Fal- 
coner, at the piano-forte, with perform- 
ers, composers, masters, and young la- 
dies, all with music-books round her, 
sat high in consultation, which Alfred's 
appearance interrupted — ^a faint strug- 
gle to be civil ^An insipid question or 

two was addressed to him — 

" Fond of music, Mr/ Percy ?-^ — 
Captain Percy, I think, likes music? 

^You expect Captain Percy home 

soon ?" . 

Scarcely listening to his answers, the 

young ladies soon resumed their own 

conversation, forgot his existence, and 

went on eagerly with their own affairs. '- 

As they turned over their music-books, 

Alfred,, for some minutes, heard only the^ 

names of La Tour, Winter, Von £scb, 

Xenza, Portugallo, Mortellari, Gug- 

Jielmii Sacchiqi, Sarti, P^siello,: pro^ 

nounced by male and female voices' in 

various tones of ecstaty and of execra- 
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tioD. Then there was an eager search 
for certain favorite duets^ trios, and sets 
of cavatinas. Next he heard, in rapid 
succession, the names of Tenducci, Pa- 
chierotti, Marchesi, Vieganoni, Braham, 
Gabrielii, Mara, Banti, Grassini, BiU 
lington, Catalani. Imagine our young 
barrister's sense of his profound igno- 
rance, whilst he heard the merits of all 
dead and living composers, singers, and 
masters, decided upon by the Miss Fal- 
coners. By degrees he began to see a 
little through the palpable obscure, by 
which he had at first felt himself sur- 
rounded : he diseemed that he was in a 
committee of the particular friends of the 
Miss Falconers, who were settling what 
they should sing and play. All, of 
course,, were flattering the Miss Fal- 
coners, and abusing their absent friends, 
those especially who were expected to 
bear a part in this concert — For in- 
stance ^^ Those two eternal Miss 

Byngs, with voices like cracked bells, 
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Mid with their old-fasfiioned ' ihusic5 
Handel, Cordli, and Pergolese, horrid ! 

And odtotts little Miss Croteh, who 

has science but no taste, execution but 
BO judgment — Then her voice !-^Mow 
people can call it fine !— ^powerfal if *you 
will — ^but overpowering !-^For my part 
I can't stand it, can you?— — Bveiy 
body knows an artificial sfhake, when 
good) is far superior to a natural shake 
—As to the Miss Barfaams, the eldest 
has no more ear than the table, and the 
youngest such a thread of a voice !^'— 

*' Buti Mamma," interrupted Miss 
Georgrana Falconer, ^* are the Miss !La 
Orandes to be 'here to night ^^ 

*' Certainly, my dear, you know I 
could not avoid asking the Miss Lk 
Grandes."— 

*• Then, positively," cried Miss'Geor- 
^ana, her whole face changing, and ill 
humor swelling in every 'feature — 
^* Then, positively, ma'am^ I can't, and 
won't sing a note I"-*- 
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" Why, my dear love/' said Mrs* 
Fal(K>ner, " surdy you don't pretend to 
be afraid of the Miss La Grandes ?" 

*f You r* — cried one of tbe chorus of 
flatterers — " You ! to whom the La 
Grandes are no more to be compared ! . • ." 

"Not but that they certainly sing 
finely, I am told,'! said Mrs. Falconer, 
** yet I can't say I like their style of 
singing, — and knowledge of music, you 
know, they don't pretend to." 

*« Why i that's true," said Miss Geor- 
giana, " but still, somehow, I can ne- 
ver bring out my voice before those girls 
— If I have any voice at all, it is in the 
lower part, and Miss La Grande always 
chooses the lower part — Besides, Ma'am^ 
you know she regularly takes, ' O Giaoe 
Omnipotente* from me — But I should not 
mind that even if she would not attempt 
poor * 2uanto Ok QuutUo i amor possente' 
— Thei'e's no standing that! Now, 
really, to hear that so spoiled by Miss. 
La Grande." 

" Hush ! my dear," said Mrs. Fal- 

TOL. II. Q 
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caaet, jiut as M»& La.Grandecappeared 
-*-^-p** Oh ! my. good Mrs* La Gmnde^. 
how kind, is this of. you to come to; me 
wtth.yottr poor head !---*Afid Miss Jba 
Grande . and Miss< Eliisa*-—^ — W-e are so. 
much.obligi^ toy^u^ for you know tbat> 
we could not have ddne without you.** 

The Miss* La Graudes were soon fol- 
lowed by tbe< Miss Barhams and Miss 
Crotch^ and they wercj all " so good and 
so kindy and sueh dear creatures\^'-''^'^Bat 
after the fiVst* forced comp^limentSi si^ 
lence and reserve spread among the. 
young ladies of the Miss falconers* par- 
ty. It was evident^ that the> fair pro^ 
fessors were mutually afraid and enivious 
of each other^ and there was little pro- 
spect of harmony of temper at this con* 
cert^-- — At length the gentlemen ar- 
rived-^Count Atlenberg appeared^ and 
came up to pay- his compliments to the^ 
Miss Falconers. As he had not been be* 
hind the scenes, all was charming illusion 
to his eyes. — No one could appear more 
good*bumored, agreeable^ and amiable 
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than Mlsii Georgiana FiJeonfei^ ; she wtis • 
in delightful spirits, weH dressed, and ad^ 
mivkhly sir|)potted by her mother. The 
concert began. But who can describe 
the anxiety of the rival mdtherti, each in 
agbnies tb hatre their daughters bfough* 
forward and exhibited t6 the best^ ad-^ 
vantage. Sfomfe grew pale, some red, 
aH accordingto their different powers of 
self-command, and address^ endeavored- 
t6 conceal their feelings: Mrs. Falconer 
now shone superior in ease inimitable; 
She appeared absolutely tinconcerhed^ 
fir her own daughter, quite intent upon 
bringing into notice the talents of- the 
Miss Barhams, Miss Crotch^, the- Misi' 
La' Grandes, &c. 

These young ladies in their turn kh6w' 
and practised the varions arts^ by which 
at a rtiusical party the unfortunate niistress ' 
of the house may be t6rnaented; Some, 
who were sensible that the company were* 
anxious for their performance, chose to' 
be ** quite out of voice,'' till they had beerf 
pressed and flattered into aeq(iie3cence ; 
Q 2 
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one sweet bashful creature must abso* 
lately be forced to the instrument^ as.a 
new Speaker of the House of Commons 
was formerly dragged to the chair. Then 
the. instrument was not what one young 
lady was used to ; the lights were so placedj 
that another who was nesu'-sighted could 
not see a note — another could not en- 
dure such a glare. One could not sing 
unless the windows were all open-r-ano- 
ther could not play unless they were all 
shut. With perfect complaisance Mrs. 
Falconer ordered the windows to be 
opened and shut, and again opened and 
shut; with admirable patience she was, 
or seemed to be, the martyr to the ca- 
prices of the fair musicians. While all 
the time she so manoeuvred as to divide, 
and govern, and finally to have every 
thing arranged as she pleased. None 
but a perfectly cool stander-by, and one 
previously acquainted with Mrs. Fal- 
coner's character, could have seen all 
that Alfred saw. Perhaps the interest he 
began to take about Count Altenberg, 
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who was the grand object of all her op'e- 
rations^ increased his penetration. While 
the Count was engaged in earnest pohti- 
cal conversation in one of the inner roofns 
with the Commissioner, Mrs. Falconer 
besought the Miss La Grandes to favor 
the company. It was impossible for them 
to resist her polite entreaties. Next she 
called upon Miss Crotch, and the Miss Bar- 
hams, and she contrived, that they should 
sing and play, and play and sing, till they 
had exhausted theadmiration and complai- 
sance of the auditors. Then she relieved 
attention with some slight things from 
Miss Arabella Falconer, such ' as could 
excite no sensation or envy. Presently, 
after walking about the room, carelessly 
joining different conversation parties; and 
saying something obliging to each, she 
approached the Cbwnt and the Commis- 
sioner. Finding that the Commissioner 
had finished all he had to say, she begatn 
to reproach him for- keeping the Cotrht 
so long from the ladies, and leading him, 
"as she spoke^ to the piano-forte, shte 4fe- 
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cl^redi that he had missed such charm- 
ing thipgs. — " She could not ask Miss 
Crotch to plajyr any more^ till she had 
tested — ^^Georgiana 1 for want of sqme- 
thing fcetter, do try what you can give 
us-^she will a.ppeftr to great dUadvaii- 
tage. of course — My dear^ I think we have 
not had O Giove Omnipotente.'' 

" I am not equal to that, Ma'iun/' 
said Qeorgiana, drawing back, '* you 
should c?dl upon Miss La Grande." 

*^ True, my love, but Miss Xa Grande 
h^ hef^p so fery Qbligtng, I cquld not 

.ask Try it, my love— I am not 

surprised you should be diffident after 

wh9it we have heard but Ibe 

pount, I am sure, will make allowaqces." 
With amiable and becoming di^dep.ce 
Miss Georgiana was compelled to cona* 
ply — ^The Count was surprised and 
charmed by her v^ice— Thep sh^ was 
jprey^led upon .tprtry " Quanta Qquan- 
tp > amvr possente^'-T^Jhe Qon^t, who 
W4Bi^ eptbuni^s^ip^Jly jGpind qf mia$ic, seem* 
.^ ^uite en^bant^d^ and Mfs. Falcpner 
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toc^ €are> ithat he sliould ^bave ^his 
knpr^ssHMi left rfiill and strong upon 
his toiivd~Siipper was announced-— «^ 
The Connt was [ilaced at the table lie- 
tween Mrs. Falconer and ImAj Tiwit; 
but just as they iwere'sittmg down^ Mrs. 
falconet called to Oeoi^aiia, who was 
'going, much againat -her will, to another 
table. 

^ Take my ptace, my dear Oeorgianftt, 
for you know I never eat soppen" 

Georgiana-s xrountenamce, ^hfch had 
^been black ^isus night, became ^ -raldiatft 
nistanily. She^tocik her maMiM's fihuje 
/beiride ther€otttit. iifvs. FalccMernMdkett 
ttbottt 'idl <^pper time ^stnilinl^ 'axA ray- 
ing obliging things wkh s^&sa»ifiA^ 
grooe. She bad remon indeed to be sa- 
tisfied with the $we^ss tff ^(Aiis *ni|;bt^s 
operations. Never once did she appear 
to lode VovrardsYhe Count, ot her daugh- 
ter, ^tft ^u»sure<% she saw that ^Chihgs 
were -going on as she ^^hed. ^ 

In the mean tim^ AKred iPeroy waste 
4iearti)y «ired by Hie exhibitions -ef this 
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evening, as were many fashionable young 
men, who. had been loud in their pra^s 
of the performers. Perhaps Alfred was 
not however a perfectly fair jodge, as he 
was disappodnted in his own miahoravres^ 
not having been able to obtain two mi- 
nutes' conversation with the Count dur- 
ing the whole evening. In a letter to 
Rosamond^ the next day, he said,/ that 
Mrs. Falconer's concert had been very 
dull, and he observed that 

^' People can see more of one another 
in a single day in the country, than 
they c^n in & year in town.". He was 
further: very eloquent " on the foUy 
of meeting in crowds to say common* 
place nothings to people you do not 
care for, and to see only the o.utsides 
of those with whom you desire to con- 
verse.'* 1 

^' Just as I was writing this isen- 
tence,'' continues Alfred^ -r-" Count 
Altenberg called — how fortunate — how 
obliging of him to come so early, before 
I went to the courts. He has put me 
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iato good humor again with the whole 
worid — even with the Miss Falconers- 
He came to take leave of me — He is 
going down ta the country — with whom 
do^^you think? — With Lord Oldborough, 
during the recess. Did I not tell' you, that 
Lord Oldborough would like him — that 
is, would find that he has information, 
and can be useful. — I hope you will all 
see the Count; indeed I am sure you 
will. He politely spoke of paying his 
respects to my father, by whom his ship- 
wrecked countrymen had been so hospi- 
tably succoured in their distress — I told 
him; that our family no longer lived in the 
same place; that we had been obliged 
to retire to a small estate, in a dis- 
tant part of the country — I did not trou- 
ble him with the history of our family 
misfortunes; nor did I even mention 
how the shipwreck, and the carelessness 
of the Dutch sailors had occasioned the 
fire at Percy-Hall — though I was tempt- 
ed to tell him this when I was speaking 
of M. de Tourville. 

Q5 
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*^ I forgot to tell my father^ theit this 
moraipgy when I went with the X^ount 
to Lord Oldborough'sy among a heap of 
lKK>k8 of heraldry, with which hb table 
^as covered, I spied an old hook of my 
father's on the art^ of deciphering, which 
be bad lent Commissioner Falconer years 
<}go. JLord Qldborough, whose eye is 
quiqk as a hawk*s, saw my eye turn to- 
wards it, apd be asked me if I knew any 
thing of that book> or of tjne art of de* 
ciphering ?r-r — Nothing of the art, but 
something of the book, which I recol- 
lected to be my father 'is-rr-H is Lordship 
put it into my hands, ^nd I showed spme 
pencil notes of my father's writing. — 
Lord Oldborough seemed surprised — and 
said^ be did not know this had been 
a^ong the pumher of your ^udifs — I 
tpld him, that yqu bad once bee;^ ipucb 
intent upop Wi\kin5 apd l^ibnit?'s 
scheipe of a universal }a.ng9Age^ wd 
th^t I believfd tljis ba4J^ yftu to th? 

art of deciphering IJe ve^^t^^ %he 

words ' Universal lang«5»g§'n-H* J — 
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Then I suppose it ivas from Mr. i^cj^ 
that Commissicmier Falconer teaitit idl 
he knew on this BirfcgecJt*-*- 

** I believe so, .my Jjord'— 

** Ha!' He seemed lost for a mo- 
ment in thought, and then added — < I 
wish I had known this sooner — Ha !' 

" What these Haes meant, I was un- 
able to decipher — but I am sure they 
related to some matter very interesting to 

him He explained himself no further, 

but immediately turned away from me 
to the Count, and began to talk of the 
affairs of his court, and of M. de Tour- 
ville> of whom he seems to have some 
knowledge, I suppose, through the means 
of bis envoy, Cunningham Falcojier. 

<^ I understand^^ that a prodigious 
party is invited to Falconer-Court. The 
Count asked me if I was to be one of 
them, and seemed to wish it — I like him 

much ^They are to have balls, and 

pla)^s, and great doings — If I have time 
I will write to morraw^ and tell you who 
goes,, and give yon a sketch of their cha* 
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racters — ^Mrs. Falconer cannot well avoid 
asking you to some of her entertainments, 
and it will be pleasant to you to know 
who's who beforehand.'' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Notwithstanding all the patrotiage of 
fashion, which the Miss Falconers had for 
some time enjoyed^ notwithstanding all 
their own accomplishments^ and their 
mother's knowledge of the world and ad- 
dress^ the grand object had not been 
obtained — fpr they were not married. — 
Though every where seen, and every 
where admired, no proposals had yet been 
made adequate to their expectations. In 
vain had one young nobleman after an- 
other, heir apparent after heir apparent, 
been invited, cherished, and flattered, by 
Mrs. Falconer, had been constantly at her 
balls and concerts, had stood beside the 
harp, and the piano forte, had danced, 
or flirted with the Miss Falconers, had 
been hung out at all public places as a 
pendant to one or other of the sisters. 
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The mother, seeing project after 
project fail for the establishment of her 
daughters, forced to bear,. ai)d to conceal 
these disappointments, still contiRued to^ 
form new schemes with indefatigable per* 
severance. Yet every season the diffi- 
oully increased ; and Mrs. Firtcanisr in the 
viidAt of the life of p]eaaure» which sdtie 
jseeivMed to lead^ was a prey to perpetuaji 
noxiety. She knew that if <an^ thing 
sbouU bappeft to the Cammifsiooer, 
whne health was dedining s. if he should 
loae Lord Qldbofough^a iSnvoTi yfkMnk 
Memedi not impossiUe^ if X<urd Qld- 
borougb fihoiild not. he able to Qaaifttaiffr 
himself m power,, or if he dbouM die^ she 
and h«r daMghters woidd lose e^ery thing. 
r-^-From a ^maU eslate, owpwbefaned m\\h 
debt, there W)iMdd ba no fortune, foir her 
daogfatecs, they wooldbe left uUerly de- 
stitute, and ai»oltttely uo^bte lo da any 
thing fior themselves — unlikely io attit 
plain couoAry gentlemea, mSIw the. high 
styte<^ooh)pAiiy in which timy had livedo, 
and still mwe lacapaUe than she ittaidd 
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be of bearing a reverse of forta fie. The 
yoUDg ladies, confident of their charms^ 
imacGUstomed to reflect, and full of the 
present, thought Kttle of these probabi- 
lities of future evil, though they w<»re 
quite as impatient to be married. as their 
mother could wish. Indeed, this tmpa- 
tietjice becoming visible, she was rather 
anxious to suppress it, because it conn'* 
teracted her views. — Mrs. Falconer had 
stiU two schemes for their estatblishnient* 
Sk Robert Percy had luckily loat his wife 
within the la«t tw-ekemonth, had no ohik* 
dren, and had been heard tp declare, that 
he would marry again as soon as he de^ 
eently could, because, if he were to die 
without heirs, the Percy estate might 
revert to the relations whom he <letested. 
Mrs. Falconer had persuaded the Com^ 
missioner to cultivate Sir Robert Percy's 
acquaintance; had this winter watched 
for the time when l^w business called 
liim to town ; had prev^led upon him to 
go to her house, instead of staying, aif^he 
usually did, at an- hotel, or (pending bis 
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daj at bis Solicitor's chambers. She had 
in short made things so agreeable to hkrn^ 
and he seemed so weH pleased with her, 
she had hopes that he would in time be 
brought to propose for her daughter, 
Arabella. To conciliate Sir Robert Percy, 
it was necessary to avoid all connexion 
with the other Percys, and it was for ttiis 
reason, that the Commissioner had of late 
avoided Alfred and Erasmus. Mrs. Fal- 
coner's schemes for Georgiana, her beau- 
tiful daughter, were far more brilliant.—* 
Several great establishments she had in 
view. — ^The appearance of Count Alten* 
berg put many old visions to flight — her 
whole fancy fixed upon liim. — If she* 
could marry her Georgianato Count Al« 
tenberg ! — ^There would be a match, high 
as her most exalted ambition could de* 
sire : and this project did not seem im^ 
possible. The Count had been beard to 
say, that he thought Miss Georgiana 
Falconer the handsomest woman he had 
seen since he had been ia London. — He 
had admired her dancing, and had lis- 
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t^ned with enthusiastic attention to her 
music, and to her charming voice ^ the 
young lady herself was confident, that be 
was, would be, or ought to be her slave' 
The Count was going into the country 
for some weeks with Lord Oldborough.— 
Mrs. Falconer, though she had ndt seen 
Falconer-Court for fifteen years, decided 
to go there immediately. Then she should 
have the Count fairly away from all the 
designing mothers, and rival daughters, 
of her acquaintance, and besides .... 
she might, by this seasonable visit to the 
country, secure Sir Robert Percy for her 
daughter Arabella. The Commissioner 
rejoiced in his lady's determination, be- 
cause he knew that it would afford him 
an opportunity of obliging Lord Oldbo- 
rough. His Lordship had always been 
averse to tlie trouble of entertaining com- 
pany. He^disliked it still more« since the 
death of Lady Oldborough, but he knew 
that it was necessary ' to keep up hi^ in- 
terest, and his popularity, in the country, 
and he would, therefore, be obliged by 
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.Mrs.:FaIcooer'8 ginQg dinners andtenter- 
tajnments for him. This gaoKe had suc- 
ceeded, when it had been played — at the 
time -of the Marcfaioness of Twickes- 
Jiain'a manrii^.— *Mr. Falconer was^par- 
4icml«rly anxious now to please Lord <01d- 
lx>irottgh, for he was fully aware, that he 
had lost ;gFQUQd with bis patron, wid that 
his soas had all indifferent ways given his 
lordship cause of disaatisfaction. With 
Bttckhurst Falcoiier Lord Oldborough was 
displeased lor beiqg the companion aod 
CTcourager of his nephew^ Colonel Hau- 
ton, in extra^^ganoe and gaming. Inrpay- 
ing his count to the nephew, Buokbuist 
lost the uncle. Lord Oldborough had 
hoped, that a man ci literalurie aiid ;ta* 
lents, as Buckhurst had been represented 
to him, would have drawn his nephew 
from the turf to the senate, ^and would 
have raised in Colpuel Hauton's mind 
\Some noble ambition. 

'' A clergyman I Sir,'' said ijytA Old* 
borough to Commissian^ Fallconer^ with 
a l^ok gg austene Iftdignation^ <' What 



co|ild indHce such a man ;as Mr. Buck*- 
hurst iEalconer to become a t^lergyman ?'' 
vTbe CommissioAer» aflTecting tojEiympa- 
Ihize in this indignation, dedfEirod that 
he ;was 90 angry with his son, that he 
^ivouldrnot see him,r^AU the timci, how* 
ever, he comforted himself with the'bopfe, 
that ;his son would, in a few months, be 
in possession of the long-expected 'liviqg 
of Chipping Friars, as the, old iucumh^nt 
was now speechless. — Ix>rd Oldboroqgh 
had never, after this disowning of Buck- 
hurst, meintioned his name to :the, father, 
and the Commissioner thought this ma- 
nagement had sucQ^ed. 

Of John Falconer too there had been 
complaints*-^^ — Officers returned from 
abroad had spoken ;of hic^ situpidifey, bis 
neglect of duty, and, above all, of his 
boasting that. Jet him do what he pleas- 
ed, he was sur^e of Lord Oldborough's fa- 
yor^^certain of being a Major in one year, 
. aXieutenant-CpIonel iU'two.-'^-vij^trfirat his 
boasts «had b€i^n laughed at by i^is Jbiro- 
thej: oflicflts, bu,t(When, Atithe year's^end. 
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he actually was made a Major^ his bro-f 
ther officers* surprise and discontent were 
great. — Lord Oldborough was blamed 
for patronizing such a fellow.— ^ All this^ 
in course of time, came to his Lordship^s 
knowledge. — He heard these complaints 
in silence. It was not his habit sudden* 
)y to express his displeasure. He heard, 
and saw, without speaking or acting, till 
facts and proofs had accumulated in his 
mind. He seemed to pass over many 
things unobserved, but they ^ere all re- 
gistered in his memory, and he would 
judge and decide at last in an instant^ 
and irrevocably. — Of this Commissioner 
Falconer, a cunning man, who watched 
parts of a character narrowly, but could 
not take in the whole, was not aware. 
He often b^essed his good fortune for hav- 
ing escaped Lord Oldborough 's displea- 
sure, or detection, upon occasions when 
his Lordship had marked all that the 
Commissioner imagined he had overlook- 
ed ; his Lordship was often most awake 
.ta what was passing, and most displeas- 
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ed, when he appeared most absent or un- 
moved. ... 
\ For instance, many mistakes, and 
much ignorance, had frequently appear- 
ed in his Envoy Cunningham Falconer's 
despatches; but except when, in the first 
moment of surprise at the difference be- 
tween the ineptitude of the Envoy, and 
the talents of the author of the pamphlet, 
his Ix>rdship had exclaimed, — " A shoen-^ 
hf despatcky^ — these mistakes, and this 
ignorance, bad passed without animad- 
version. Some symptoms of duplicity, 
some evasion of the. minister's questions, 
had likewise appeared, and the Commis- 
sioner had trembled lest the suspicions of 
his patron should be awakened. 

Count Altenbierg, without design to 
injure Cunninghatn, had accidentally 
mentioned in the presence of the Com- 
missioner, and of Lord Oldborough, 
something of a transaction, which was to 
be kept a profound secret from the minis- 
ter, a private intrigue which Cunning- 
ham iiad been carrying on, to get himself 
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apfwinted Envoy to the Court, of Dea* 

mark» by the interest of the opposko^ 
party, in :cnBe of a chamge of ministry*— 
At the moment when this wa» alkided to^ 
by Comit Aitenbergi the Gomnrissioner 
was so dreadfully' alarmed, that he per*- 
spired at every pore ; but perceiving that 
Lord OldfaovoQgh :expressed no sufprise> 
asked no explanation, never looked to- 
wards him with suspicion, nor even rais«> 
ed 1ms eyes, Mr: Falconer flattered hjm*^ 
self) that hts Lordship was «o conrpletdy 
engrossed in the operation of replaeittg a' 
loose glass in his spectacles, that be had' 
not hear4 or noticed one wofd the Count 
had«atd. In this hope the Cotnmissio«i« 
er was confirmed by^ Lord Oldborough^s 
speaking an instant afterwards precisely 
in' his usual tone, and pursuing his p^re* 
viotts subject of converMtion, without 
any apparent interruption in the train of 
hts ideas. — Yet, notwithstanding th^t the 
Commissioner fancied, that he and his son 
had escaped, and were secuve in each 
particular- instance^ he had- a general' * 



feelbg^ that Lord Oidborough was more 
reserved towards' him; and he was haunt** 
ed'by a constant fear of losing, not his' 
patron^S' esteem,' or confidence, but his 
favor. — Against this danger he constantly 
guarded. To flatter, to keep Lord Old- 
borough in good humor, tb make himself » 
agreeable and necessary by con/tinaal pet* 
tygubmissions and 'Sefvices; was the sum^ 
of his policy. 

It^ was with this view, that the Com- 
nrnsiov^er determined to go to the coun- 
try; amd with thisviewl^ had consent* 
eAt0 various' expenses, whieh were ne-« 
. cessary, as Mrs. Falconer declared, to 
malde it practicable fbr her andber daugh* 
tors to accompany him^ Orders were sent ' 
to have a theatre at Falconer- Courts 
wliich had been long ' disused, fitted up - 
in the most elegant manner.— *The Miss ' 
Falconers had been iuthe habit of acting 
at SJr Thomas and Lady Flowerton's pri^ 
vate theatre at Richmond, and they were 
accomplished actresses. Count Alten* 
berg' had declared^ that 'he wasparticular* 
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]y fond of theatrical amusements.— That 
hint was snfficient* — Besides^ what a sen- 
sation the opening of a theatre at Falcoo- 
er-Court wonld create in the county ! — 
Mrs. Falconer observed, that the only pos- 
sible way to make the country support- 
able was to have a large party c^ town 
friends in your house— 4ind this was the 
more necessary for her, as she was almost 
a stranger in her own county. 

Alfred kept his promise, and sent Ro- 
samond a list of the persons of whom the 
party was to consist. — Opposite to se- 
veral names he wrote — commonplace 
young— or, commonplace <^d ladies ;-r- 
of the latter number were Lady Trant and 
Lady Kew. Of the former were the Miss 
G — s, and others not worth mentioning. 
— ^Tben came the two Lady ArlingtonS). 
nieces of the Duke of Greenwich. 

"The Lady Arlingtons/' continues 
Alfred, "are glad to get to Mrs. Falcon- 
er, and Mrs. Falconer is glad to have 
them, because they are related to my 
Ix>rd Duke. I have met them at Mrs. ' 
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IVilconer'd, at Lady Angelica Heading- 
hanv's^ and often at Lady Jane Gran-' 
viBe's.^— The style and tone of the Lady 
Anne is languishing— of Lady Frances, 
lively— both seem mere spoilt selfish la* 
dies of quality. Lady Anne's selfishness 
isrof the cold, chronic, inveterate nature. 
-i-Lady Frances's, of the hot, acute, and 
tdrmenting spedies.-^She * loves every 
thing by fits, and nothing long.'^r— Every 
body is an angdy and a deat creature y 
while they minister to her fancies— "-and 
nb l6liger.««--About these fancies she is 
restless and impatient to a degree, which 
makes her sister look sick and scornful 
beyond description. — Lady Amie neither 
fancies^ nor loves any thing, or any bo- 
dy.— ^he seemi^ to have ho object upon 
earth, but to drink barley-water, and 
save herself from aH manner of trouble 
or exertioYl, bodily or mental.*-^So much' 
forthe Lady Arlingtons. 
• ^^'Buckhurst Falconer cannot be of this 
party— Colonel Hauton has him at his 
rcgitnentt*--^But BackhurM's two- fricAds, 
VOL. II. R 
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the Clayjsr, are earnestly pressed into the 
service* Nptwithstanding the fine sane* 
tifi^d speech Mrs. Falconer raade me, 
about that sad affair of Lewis Clay with 

Lad^ Harriot H* ^ she invit.es himj 

and I have a notion, if Count Altenberg 
had not appeared, that she would like 
to have had him, or his brother, for hex 
son in law. That you may judge how 
much my mother would like them for 
her sons in law, I will take the trouble 
to draw you portraits of both gentlemen* 
" French Clay, and English Clay, as 
they have been named, are brothers^ 
Ixxtih men of large fortune, which their 
£3(tber acquired respectably by com- 
m^rce^ and which they are spepding \n 
all kindp of extravagance and. profligacy > 
not from inclination^ but merely to pur^ 
chase admission into fine company. — " 
French Clay is a travelled coxcomb> 
who, it propos de bottes^ begins withr— 
^ When I was abroad with the Princess 
Ofbitella . .1. . ' l^ut I am afraid I can- 
apt spe^ Qf thift fljiatt with, impartiality^ 
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apeing a FrenGhni$^a.*^The imitation i^ 
always so awkward, sa ridic^us, so 
contemptible. French C\^y talks qf 
t0ct, but without possessing any; he 
d^ights in what he calls persiflage^ but 
in faisjoer^^^, instead of the wit an4 
elegance of Parisian raillery, there ap- 
pjears only the vulgar lo? e and habit of 
derision. — He as continually railing at 
our English want of savoir vivre, yet is 
himself an example of the ill-breeding 
which he reprobates. His manners have 
neither the cordiajlty of an En^lishman^ 
nor the polish of a foreigner. To im- 
prove us. in P esprit dfi socieU^ he would 
introduce tjbe whole system, of French, 
gallantry — the vice without the refine- 
ment. I beard him acknowledge \t to. 
be ^ bis principle' to intrigue with 
every married womaQ who would listen^ 
to him, provided she has any one of his. 
four requisites, wit, fashion, beauty, or 
a good table.«^He says his late suit in; 
Kg 
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Doctors* Commons cost him nothiiig ; 
for «£10^000 are nothing to him. 

'^ Public virtne, as well as private^ he 
thinks it a fine air to disdain^ and pai^ 
triotii^m and love of our country rhe 
calls prejudices^ of which a philosopher 
ought to divest himself. — Some charita- 
ble people say, that he is not so unfed- 
ing as he seems to be, and th^t above 
half his vices arise from afiSectationj and 
from a mistaken ambition to be, what he 
thinks perfectly French. 

<^ His brother, English Clay, is a cold, 
reserved, proud, dull looking man, whom 
art, in despite of nature, strove, and 
strove in vain, to quicken into a ' gay 
deceiver.' — He is a grave man of plea- 
stare— his first care being to provide for 
His exclusively personal gratifications. 
His dinner is a serious, solemn business, 
whether it be at his own table, or at a 
tavern, which last he prefers — he orders 
it SOS that his repast shall be the -very 
best of it's kind that money can pro- 
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cure. His next care is^ that he be not 
cheated in what he is to pay. Not that 
Jievidues money, but he. cannot bear to 
be taken in. Then his dress, his horses, 
his whole appointment and establish- 
ment, are complete, and accurately in the 
fashion of the day — ^no expense spared, 
— All that belongs to Mr. Clay, of Clg^y- 
Hall, is the best of it's kind, or, at least, 
had from the best hand in England. 
Every thing about him is English ; but 
I don't know whether this arises from 
love of his country, or contempt of his 
brother. English Clay is not ostenta? 
tious of that which is his own, but he is 
disdainful of all that belongs to another. 
The slightest deficiency in the appoint^ 
ments of his companions he sees, and 
marks by a wink to some by-stander, or 
with a, dry joke laughs the wretch to 
scorn. In company, he delights to sit 
by silent and snug, sneering inwardly at 
those who are entertaining the company, 
and committing themselves. He never 
entertains, and is seldom entertained. 
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His joys are aeither conyivial nw intellect' 
tual ; he is gregarious, but not compa- 
nionable; a hard drinker, but not socid. 
Wine sometimes mdces him noisy, bnl 
never makes him gay ; and, whatever be 
his excesses, he commits them seem* 
ingly without temptation from taste of 
passion. He keeps a furiouidy expen* 
five mistress, whom he curses, and who 
curses him, as Buckhurst informs me, 
ten times a day; yet he prides himself 
on being free and unmarried ! sco(ming 
and dreading women in general, ^ he 
swears he would not taarry Venus herself 
unless she had j^lOO,000 in each pocket, 
and now, that no mortal Venus wears 
packets, he thanks Heaven he is safe.— 
Buckhurst, I remeftiber, assured me, that 
beneath this crust of pride there is some 
good nature. Deep hid under a large 
mass of selfishness, there may be some 
glimmerings of affection. He shows 
Symptoms of feeling for his horses, and 
his mother, and his coachman, and his' 
country. I do believe he would fight 
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for old England, for it is his country, 
and he is English Clay.— —Affection 
for his coachman did I say? — ^^He shows 
admiration, if not affection, fbr every 
whip of note in town. He is their com- 
panion . • . no, their pupil, and, as Mar* 
€Us Antoninus gratefully prided himself 
in recording the names of those relatione^ 
Und friends from whom he learnt his 
several virtues, this man may boast to 
after ages of having learnt how to cut a 
fly off his near leader's ear from one 
coachman, how to tuck up a duck from 
another, and the true spit from a. third— 
by the by, it is said, but I tlon't vouch 
for the truth of the story, that thik last 
accomplishment cost him a tcfoth, which 
he had had drawn to attain it in perfec- 
tion. — Pure dang he could not learn 
from any one coachman, but from con«» 
stantly frequenting the society of alK 
I recoHect Buckhurst Falconer'is telling 
me, thht he dine^ once with English 
Clay, in company with a baronet, a vis- 
count, an earl, a duke, and the driver 
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of a mail-coach^ to whom was gt^en^ by 
acclamation^ the seat of honor. I am 
told^ there is a honse^ at which these 
gentlemen and noblemen meet regularly 
. every week j where there are two dining- 
rooms divided by glass doors. — In onjs 
room the real coachmen dine, in the 
other the amateur gentlemen^ wfao^ when 
they are tired of their own conversation, 
throw open the glass-doprs, that they 
maybe entertained and edified by the 
coachmen's wit and slangs in which 
dialect English Clay's rapid proficiency 
has, it is said, recommended him to the 
best society, «ven more than his bein^^ 
the master of the best of cooks, and of 
Clay.Hall. 

^' I have said so much more than I in* 
jtended of both these brothers, that I have 
no room for more portraits^ indeed, the 
other gentlemen are ^eroe^i*. 

^^ *•* * * ^|t * * -* ^»f * .* *** .* -^ 
Yours affectionately, : . 

Alfred Percy" 
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- Not;vithstanding the pains which Mrs. 
Falconer took to engage these Mr. Clays 
to accompany her^ she could obtain only 
a promise, that they would waitupoQ 
lier/if possible, some time during the 
recess. 

Count Altenberg also, much to Mrs. 
Falconer's disappointment, was detained 
in town a few days longer than he had 
foreseen, but he promised to follow Lord 
Oldborough early in the ensuing week. 
-All the rest of the prodigious party ar- 
rived at Falconer-Court, which was 
within a few miles of Lord Oldborough's 
seat at Clermont-Park. 

The day after Lord Oldborough's ar- 
rival in the country, his Lordship was . 
seized with a fit of the gout, which fixed 
in his right hand. Commissioner Fal- 
coner, when he came in the morning to 
pay his respects, and to inquire after his 
patron's health, found him in his study, 
writing a letter with his left heind. — 
" My Lord, shall not I call Mr. Temple 
R5 
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•—or— -could I offer 1117 servtcei^ as secre- 
tary ?"— •' I thank yon. Sir— no.-*Thii 
letter most be vrritten with my owa 
hand/' 

Who can this letter be to, that is of 
80 much consequence ? thought the Com« 
missioner 1 and glancing his ^ye at the 
direction, he savr, ais the letter Was gireH 
<o a servant, " To L. Ftrcy^ Esq.** — 
his Surprise arrested the pinch of snuff 
which he was just going to take.-^ 
*< What could be the business^— the se* 
crct — only a few lines, what could they 
contain?" — 

Simply these words : 

" My DBAte Sit, 

I write to you with my 
left hand, the gout having, within these 
few hours, incapacitated my right- 
Since this gout keeps me a prisoner, and 
I cannot, as I had intended, go to you, 
may I beg that you wiH do me the favor 
to come to me, if it could suit your con^ 
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venieftce, to morraw mf>n^ihg^ whien 1 
diaU be alone from twelve tiH fom. 
With true esteekd^^ 
Youirs, 

III the course of the day» the Cott«t 
mkidioner found ont» by something XiOri 
Oldborougl^ 2^ /^/4 what his Uordship 
had no intehtioi^to conceal^ that he hact 
requested Mr. P^ey to come to Cle^i^ 
nont-Park the next morning. And tho 
Commissioner promised himself that he 
would be in the way to see his good 
cousin Percy^, and to satisfy liis curiosity^ 
But his manoeuvres and windiogs wer^ 
whenever it wa& necessary,, counteracted 
and cut short by the ubexpected direct- 
ness and peremptory plain dealing <^ 
his patron. In the morning, towarda 
the hour of twelve,, the Commissioner 
thought he had well begun a conVersa-« 
tion, that would draw out into length 
upon a topic» which he knew must be 
Interesting to his I^dship^^ and be h^ldi 
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in his hand private letters erf great con- 
sequence from his son Cunningbsun; 
but Lord Oldborough taking the letters, 
locked them up in his desk, saying, 

*''To night I will read them — ^this 
morning I have set apart for a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Percy, whom I wish to 
see alone. In the mean time my interest 
in the Borough — ^has been left too much 
to the care of that attorney Sharpe, of 
whom I have no great opinion. Will 
you be so good to ride over, as you pro- 
mised me that you would, to the. Bo- 
rough, and see what is doing there ?" 

The Commissioner' endeavored not to 
look disconcerted or discomfited, rang 
the bell for his horses, and took his 
leave, as Lord Oldborough had deter- 
mined that he should, before the arrival 
ef Mr. Percy, who came exactly at 
twelve. 

*' I thdnk you for this punctuality, 
Mr. Percy,-' said Lord Oldborough,, ad* 
vancing in his most gracious manner-- 
and no two - things . could be more 
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strikingly different^ than his gracious 
and ungracious manner. ** I thank you 
for this kind punctuality. No one 
knows better tha^n I do the difference 
between the visit of a friend^ and all 

other visits," 

• Without preface. Lord Oldborough 
always went directly to the point. — " I 
have requested you to come to me, Mr. 
Percy, because I want from you two 
things, which I cannot have so much to 
my satisfaction from any other person 
as from youj — assistance — and sympa- 
thy. — —But, before I go to my own af- 
fairs, let me-^and not by. way of com- 
pliment, but, plainly and truly, let me 
congratulate you, my dear Sir, on the 
success of your sons, on the distinction 
and independence they have already ac- 
quired in their professions.—! know the 
value of independence— r-of that which I 
shall never have,'^—^dded; his Lordship, 

with a forced smile and a. deep sigh.r 

" But let that be. — It was not of that 
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I meant to speak.-^Yoii pursue y(mt 
course^ I mine.— Firmness of purpose I 
take to be the great difference between 
man and man. I am not one of thbse» 
who habitually covet sympathy. It is a 
sign of a mind insufficient to it's own 
support^ to look for sympathy on every 
trivial occurrence^ — and on great occa* 
Bions, it has not been thy good fortunie tt^ 
meet many persons^ \rh6 could sympa^ 
thi^e with me.'* ' 

" True," said Mr. Percy, ** people 
must think with you, before they can 
feel with you." 

" It is extraordinary, Mr. Percy,** 
continued Lord Oldborou^, " that, 
knowing how widely you differ from me 
in political principles, I should choose, 
of all men living, to open my mind to 
you. — But the fact is, that I am con« 
vinced, however we may differ about 
the means, the end we both have m 
view is one and the same, — The good 
and glory of the British Empire.** 
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" My Lord, I believe it/' — cried Mr. 
Percy — With energy and warmth he re-- 
peatfed-*-*' My Lord, I believe it.*' 

" I thank you. Sir,"— said Lord Old^ 
borough, *^ you do me justice. I have 
reason to be satisfied, when such men as 
you do me justice. I have reason also 
to be satisfied that I have not to make 
the common complaint of those^ who 
serve princes. From him whom I have 
served I have not met with any ingrati«» 
tude, with any neglect. On the con* 
trary, I am well assured, that so firm is 
his conviction of my intending the good 
of his throne, and of his people, that to 
preserve me his minister is the first wish 
of his heart. I am confident, that with- 
out hesitation he would dismiss from 
his counsels any who should obstruct 
my views, or be inimical to my inter*' 
csts." 

** Then, my Lord, you are happy; if 
man can be happy at the summit of ani* 
bition."— 
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** Pardon me. It is a dizzy height at 
best. — But--were it attained, I trust 
my head would be strong enough to bear 
it.'* 

** Lord Verulam you know, hiy Jjord;^* 
said Mr. Perdy, smiling, " tells us, that 
people, by looking down precipices, do 
put their spirits in the act of falling/' 

** True, true," said Lord Old borough, 
rather impatient at Mr. Percy's going ta 
Lord Verulam and philosophy. — " But 
you have not yet heard the facts. — ~I 
am encompassed with enemies, open and 
secret. — Open enemies I meet and defy-— 
their strength I can calculate and op- 
pose. — 'But the strength of my secret 
enemies I cannot calculate, for that 
strength depends on their combination, 
and that combination I cannot break, 
till I know of what it consists. I have 
the power and the will to strike*, but 
know not where to aim. In the dark I 
will not strike, lest I injure the innocent 
or destroy a friend. — Light I cannot ob- 
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taiDi though I have been in search of it 
for a considerable time. Perhaps, by 
.your assistance it may be obtained." 
. ^^ By my assistance !" exclaimed Mr. 
.Percy — *^ ignorant, as I am, of all par<- 
ties^ and of all their secret transactions, 
Jiow, my dear Lord, cian I possibly af- 
ford, you any assistance?" 
: *f Precisely by your being unconnect* 
ed with all parties — a coed stander by, 
you can judge of the play — ^you can as- 
sist me with your general knowledge of 
human nature, and with a particular 
species of knowledge, of which. I should 
never have guessed ihat you were pos-^ 
sessed, but for an accidental discovery 
of it made to me the other day by your 
son Alfred. Your knowledge of the art 
of deciphering." 

Lord Oldborough then produced the 
Tourville papers, related how they had 
been put into his hands by Commissioner 
Falconer, showed him what the Com-, 
missioner and his son had deciphered, 
pointed out where the remaining diffi-^ 
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Cfodty occurred^ and explained how they 
were completely at a standi from theSr 
inability to decipher the word G«80c> 
or to decide who or what it coold meaa. 
All the conjectiues of the Commissioitff^ 
the caaKx:^ and the bishops and . the 
gasshawi, and the heraldic researches^ 
and the French misnomers^ and the pmia 
upon the coats of arms, and the notes from 
Wilkins on universal langnage^ uid aa 
dd book on decipherings which had been 
lent to the Commissioner^ and the private 
and pabKc letters, which Cunningham 
had written since he went abroad, were 
all laid before Mr. Percy. 

<' As to my Envoy, Mr. Cunningham 
Falconer," said Lord Oldborough, as he 
took up the bundle of Cunningham^s 
letters—" I do not choose to interrupt the 
main business before us, by adverting 
to him or. to his character, further, than 
to point out to you this mark, (showing 
a peculiar pencil mark, made on certmn 
paper8).-<<-This is my note of distrust* 
observe, and this my note for mere cir« 
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cnmlociition— ^r nonsense^ A nd 

here/' continued his Lordship^ ^' is a 
list of all those in» or Connected with the 
ministry 9 whom it is possible may be my 
en^nies."*n^The list was the s^me as that 
<m which the Commissioner fcHrmerly 
wiort to work, escept that the sfame of 
the Dake of Greenwich had been strack 
baft^ Md two others added in his place^ 
»- that it stood thus, 

^^ Dukes of Doncaster^ and Steatford 
-£-Lords Coleman, Naresby, Skreene^ 
Twisselton, Waltham, Wrexfield, CheU 
sea, and Lancaster, Sir Thomas Cope, 
Sir James Skipworth, Secretaries Arnold 
and Oldfield.'"^ This list was maiked 
wi(ih figures, in different coloi*ed inks, 
prefixed to each name, denoting the de« 
grees of their supposed enmity to Lord ^ 
Oldborough, and these had been cslca^ 
lated from a paper, containing notes of 
the probable causes and motives of their 
disaffection, drawn up by Commissioner 
Falconer, but corrected, and in many 
places contradicted, by notes in Xx>rd 
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Oldboroogh's hand-writing. His Lord- 
ship marked which was his calculation of 
probabilities, and made some observa- 
tions on the character of each, as he read 
over the list of names rapidly. . 
. Doncaster, a dunce — Stratford^ a mi- 
ser — Coleman, a knave — ^Naresby, non- 
compos — Skreene, the most corrupt of 
the corrupt^— Twisselton, puzzle-headed 
— Waltham, a mere theorist— Wrexfield, 
a speechifier— Chelsea, a trimmer — ^Lan- 
caster, deep and dark — Sir Thomas Cope, 
a wit, a poet, and a fool— -Sir James 
Skipworth, finance and finesse — Arnold, 
able and active 3 and Oldfieid, a diplo- 
matist in grain. 

'* And is this the summary of the his- 
tory of the men, with whom your Lord- 
ship is obliged to act and live?" said 
Mr. Percy. 

** It is — I am — But, my dear Sir, do 
not let us fly off at a tangent to mora- 
lity or philosophy. — These have nothing 
to do with the present purpose. — You 
have before you all the papers relative to 
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Ihis transaction. — Now, will you do me 
the favor, the service to look them 6ver, 
and try whether you can make out le 

mot (T^igme.-* 1 shall not disturb 

yoti." 

Lord Oldborough sat down at a small 
table by the fire,' with a packet of letters 
and memorials beside him, and iaa few 
minutes was completely absorbed in these, 
for he had acquired the power of 'turning 
his attention suddenly and entirely from 
one subject to another. 

Without reading the mass of Comfnis^ 
sioner Falconer's exj^lanations and con- 
jectures, or encumbering his understand*- 
ihg with all that Cunningham had col- 
Ifected, as if purposely to puzzle the 
cause, Mr. Percy examined first very 
carefully the original documents— ^then 
Lord Oldborough^s notes on the views 
tod characters of the suspected persons, 
and the reasons of their several enmities^ 
or dissatisfaction. From the scale of 
probabilities, which he found had been 
with great ability calculated on thesci 
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notes^he selected the principal oanies^ and 
then tried with these» whether he could 
make out an idea^ that had struck him 
the moment he had heard of the Gassoc. 
He recollected the famous word Cahal, 
in the reign of Charles the Second^ and 
he thought it possible^ that the cabalis* 
tical word Gassoc might be forioed by: 
a similar combination.— But Gussoc was 
no English word^ was no word of any 
language.o-^Upon close examination of 
the Tourville papers, he perceived that* 
the Commissioner had been right ip one 
of his suggestions^ that the G h^ been, 
written instead of a C' in some places it 
had been a c turned into a g» aqd the; 
writer seen^ed to be in doubt whetha* the^ 
word should be Gassoc or cassoc 5 assum*- 
ing, therefore, that it was cassock — Mr. 
Percy found the initials of six persons^ 
who stood high in Lord Oldborough's^ 
scale of probabilities.--^-Gh^lsea— Ar- 
nold-^Skreene — Skipworth-— OJdfield — 
Coleman — ---^and the last, k^ for which 
he hunted in vain a considerable time^ 
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waft supplied by Kensingt<ni> (Duke 
of GreeDwich) whose name had beea 
scratched out of the Ust^ since his re« 
conoiiiation and connexion by marriage 
with Lord Oldborough, but who had 
certainly at one time been of the league 
of his Lordship's enemies. — Every cir^ 
cnmstance and date in the Tourville 
papers exactiy agreed with this explaw 
nation: the Cassock thus composed 
cleared up all difficulties ; and passages, 
that were before dark and mysterious^ 
were rendered by this reading perfectly 
intdligible. The interpretation^ when 
once given^ appeared so simple, that 
Lord Oldborough wondered how it was 
possible^ that it had not before occurred 
to his mind. His satisfaction was great 
— he was at this moment relieved fromi 
all danger of mistaking friend for foe^ he 
|elt that his enemies were in his power^ 
and his triumph secure^ 

•* My dear Sir," cried he, — ^* Yen do 
not know> you cannot estimate> the ex« 
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tent of the service you have done me-^^ 
far from wishing to lessen it in yourejres^ 
I wish you to know at this moment it's 
full importance.— By Lady Oldbonmg^'s» 
death .... and by circumstances^ with 
which I need not trouble you — I lost the 
support of her connexions.-^The Dufce^ 
of Greenwich) though my relation, is a> 
weak man, and a weak man can never 
be a good friend.^— I wis encompassed,- 
undermined, the ground hollow under 
pie — ^I knew it— rbut I could not put my 
finger upon one of the traitors. — Now I 
have them all at. one blow, and I thank 
you for it.— I have the qharaoter^ I. 
believe, of being, what: is called, proud^ 
but you see that I am not too pcoud ta 
be assisted and obliged, by ope who will 
never iallow me to oblige pr assist him,, 
or, any of his family. But why should 
^hifi be ? Look gver the list of^hese men*. 
— In some one of these places of trust, 
give.me a person in whom I can confide, 
a friend to me, and to your country.— n 
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Look over that list, now in your hand/ 
and put your finger upon any thing that 
will suit you." ^ • '^^ 

** I thank ybuj tay Lord,'' said Mr. 
Percy,' " I fed the full value of your 
good opinion, and true gratitude for the^ 
warmth of your friefadship, but I caniibt 
aecept' of any office under your admi- 
nisrtration.— Our political prmciples dif- 
fer as much, as our private sentiments 
of honor ^gree.-^^And these sentiments 
will, I trtfst, mike 'ybii Approve of what'- 
I now say-i-^and do.*' - *«» < ^ * • * 

*' But >tHfek ire places; Ihe^fet* sJtlik- ' 
tiens Whi^h* yttu: might' accept, where * 
your p6Utical opinions aiid mine cOuld 
never dash;' "It is ^an-H^traoj^dihaVy'^ 
thing for a^ mihfesier to pves9 a ^nttemad ' 
to.ttce.ept 4#'Mi'plkcei iftiteis UccexjlectS'^ 
more in return than wbat he 'gives.— -» ' 
Bttt^onie— ^I iQti^st httfrerMr. Percy one 
of. us* — You have never tried ambitioii 
yet/* added iLatd Oldboiro^h, with d - 
smil^i — " TrWt iri6, you would fitid am- •' 
bitvoh hM^ ii'^pUkmr^^], it's ptodd mo*- 

VOL. II. s 
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tn^pM, Yfibi^ « vmi M^ t)^ ^ ^ ^' 

Lord Oldboroagh stood, a§ '^ k^ %H 
thi^ pri^^ a| Itip ^^8tJ^|H.— " Yk>» 4o 
nfl^ l^now *? cli^CTas .^F «g»bition, Mc- 

*? I^ qi^jF be 4e|ig^j#l *o feel <mi«'p 
fcwt on ^ neck of pi^'^ eoefuie?, kvk 
for mir pftfiLy I ra^bisr prefer bavii^g uq. 
ep^Hi*." 

** ](f;0 ^eiaie^" 9aid Lprd 01dbo< 
rqygtv— " |itr^ry tpnn tk^% has c^rficter 
enough to make frien<|s* ba^ character 
eQeHgt»^iP»«^l4flPP«Wlfif-TT«n4 inp^t have 
enfimitfh—i£ nqt, qf i^\9 ppf^r or place, 
of bis tatenip i»])]^ ftfppfirty-mtbe sphere 
}<»ff{ar.f !tU€i i«^i(wi's tj^e same.— No ^tie- 
mij^jfT-Wi^^ ^M wjho biM lieon at law 
witih yon, >fm(l bm i>«bb^jy^ of yoor 

" X fprgPt l^JR-rrUPPl} mCf I«OkI I fore 

gQ^.*iBO," sfti^.Mr.^flro/*^*^ Ypu 9g»» 

he d)4 iwt w!> we,pf;njy ;p«ftp^ of Juiod« 
-~I>ppa.yp^f JU<r4s^jp 4b»Ib''' said Mr. 
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P^My, smUiog, '^ that any aaifeitious 
maa^ deprived of bU place/ could say as 

** Wheal caa te» you fehafc from my 
«irii e3(peri«iie6, you shaB know,'* said 
l.ord CMdbo^ough, roplyiag in the same 
tone 5 " But, thanks to your discovery, 
there seeais^ to be little chaBoe, at pre- 
sent, oi my being competent to answer 

i^sak question, Bat to buainessy we- 

are wiasting life." 

Every word or action that did not 
tend to a political purpose, appeared 
to Lord Oldborough to be a waste of 
life. 

« Your ultimatum ? Can you be one 
ofusr 

*' ImpossiWe, my Lord. Pardon me 
if I say, that the nearer the view your 
donfidence permits me to take of the 
workings of your powerful mind, and of 
the pains and penalties of your exalted 
situ^ioiQ, the more clearly I feel, that 
^mbijliqn is nU for me, that my happi- 
n«b8 lies in anotlier line.'^"' 
S 2 
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^^ Enough — ^I hare done — ^The sub^ 

ject is at rest between us for ever/' - 

A cloud, followed instantaneously by a 
strong radiance of pleasure, passed across 
Xx>rd Oldborough's countenance, while 
he pronounced, as if speaking to himself, 
the words, 

. . ^* Singular obstinacy !— Admirable 
c;onsistency I A nd I too am con* 

sistent, my :dear Sir,*' said he, sitting 
down at the table, — ^* Now for business^ 
but I am deprived of my right hand." 
He rang, and desired his Secretary; Mn 
^Temple, to be sent to him. — Mr. Percy 
rose to take leave, but Lord Oldborough 
would not permit him to go. " I can 
have no secrets for you, Mr. Percy — stay 
and see the end of the Cassock." 

" Mr. Temple came in; and Ix)rd 
Oldborough, with that promptitude and 
decision by which he was characterized, 
dictated a letter to the King, laying be- 
fore his Majesty the whole intrigue, as 
discovered by the Tourville papers, 
adding a list of the members of the 
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Cassock — concluding, by begging his 
Majesty's permission to resign, unless 
the cabal, which had rendered his efforts 
for the good of the country and for his 
Majesty's service in some points abor- 
tive, should be dismissed from his Ma- 
jesty's councils, ■ I n another lettelr 
to a private friend, who had access to 
the royal ear. Lord Oldborough named 
the persons, whom, if his Majesty should 
do him the favor of consulting him, he 
should .wish to recommend in the places 
of those who might be dismissed. His 
Lordship further remarked, that the mar- 
riage which had taken place between his 
niece and the eldest son of the Duke of 
.Greenwich,, and the late proofs of his 
Grape's- friendship^ dissipated all f^ars 
and resentment arising from his former 
connexion with the Cassock. — Lord Old- 
borough therefore entreated hi^ Majesty; 
to continue his Grace in the ministry. 
All this was stated in the shortest and 
plainest terms. 

«« No rounded periods, no phrases^ no 
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fine wiitii^^ Mi*. Tenbtp)^^ upott tM» <^i 
CMion^ if XM plenses k nraM be Mt^ tMt 
theK lettieta am striigfat frdm n^ Ai^^, 
Md tliak if ^hBy ace aot wrh«efl by ctfy 
own hand, it is became tlmi iMttid ft 
diMbled.-*-»Ail toon as tb^ gO«l tv'ill M 
me btir> I shall pay my dhicy* to iny 
soveretgii is perton. Thes« Hn*aiig»- 
inents will be compktedj I litisti jby tM 
liieetiBg of p4riiai*eot.^^Ri Aie aaei^h 
time I am bMfcer hdre thoii in IJi^cMi, 
the Mow will be atraoki ttid iMiki tH!! 
know by wfactm-^nOt bat What I atft 
ready to ovtfw it^ if called apoh>^Btft^-A. 
let the e«yffee4iowe politieiim* de^^M^; 
and tkfe ooanlry geHtltiinen >i«fl« «p«fl 
ii/' said Lord OldbdnMijgh, MMlliil^,^ 
'' Somld will saj the mmlMy i^Mt OH 
India affiufs^ some on Spanishy M/hfli/h 
Frtmch jiffairt.*— ^-HoW liwte ihcy, 
any of them, know what passes » Wbai 
governs behind the caftain l-^Ldt thettt 
talk-^whtl0t I act. 

" The joy of this discovery fed raided 
Lord Oldborough's spirits, and dtlilted 
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1ft fr^edd*! aiid bHarity^ and with a de|fnt 
bf toidor undstailtohini^ atid utlkai^Mi 
4mxfpi tb the fetr ini hns, mgA itilitflftU 

confidence. The tettenr itai^be1t> 

Mr.T^nqlib w» ifaansediatidj^ deifl^^ttdhed 
^U^ 'therii • toJ toikrh; 

« There," said Lord OldborettgH^^ «« 
soon as Mr/ T'Miptb JiMt ieft Kim, 
'^ TIdMft la i^creiary I mn de|>ted txpcm, 
and tfaMfip is laioifaar otttlgffliiEAi I cme tb 

(W^ tlifk b«sfmto ^ tireJT^ffHte ]$»- 
pers, was off his mind, iiiArd Oi^lbamvglt, 
lAibdgil' iiatimi^ a€MN(t«md w tarii his 
^altqatiohito the lesM^ dkttltt^'Of if«tot0Aib 
fife^spofea bf^acy ilidinttiiilldf tiiei^M^ 
/annkf wiUi* w^orik faf^ was if^llainMd; 
«iid^ ill t)artlaulisr,v 0f Oodft-eyy to tvIMm 

hav^as^d^ijbcioabithalhebad fcriibtiitrnjMt. 

-^Mr^Pk^, tvifislfeVe hikn ffoifi thto'^d- 
igret^ talked of tbe^ pletudfe Im s«fn bad 

bad in Uisfridnd Qsio&igik'^ Me prcmb- 

iiohtotheDdateteht^GblaiKflty. Whilit 
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Mr. Percy spoke> Lord Oldborough 
searched^ among a packet of letters^ for 
/one which made! honorable mentioa of 
Captain Percy> and put it into the hands 
of the happy father. 

^* Ah» these are pleasurable feelings 
denied to me^" — said Lord pUba- 
rough — ,i ^ 

, After a pause he added^ 
. ^' That nephew of mine^ Colonel Hau'- 
ton, iS) irretrievably profligate^ selfish, in^* 
significant-^I jook to myni^cet the Mar- 
^^hionesB . of. Twickenham's child^ that is 
,(0 say, if the .mother .... J\ 
V Aaother long pause, . during which his 
Lordship rubbed the glasses. of his speCf- 
tacles, and looked through. them» as if 
:intent that no speck should remain; 
(While he did this very slowly, his mind 
ran rapidly from the idea of the Mar- 
chioness of Twickenham, to John Fal- 
. coner, and thence to all the causes of 
distrust and discontent, which his Lord- 
ship felt towards all the different indivi*- 
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duals of the Falconer family. He consi* 
dered, that now the Tourville papers bad 
]been completely deciphered, the neces- 
sity for engaging the secresy of the Com- 
missioner, and of his son Cunningham^ 
would soon cease. 

, Lord Oldborough's reverie was inter* 
nipted by seeing, at this instant,, the 
Ck>mrnissioner returning fromhis ride.. 
. *^ Not a word, Mr. Percy, of what has 
passed between us, to Commissioner FaU 
ooner," said his Lordship — " Not a word 
of the Gassoc. I put you on your guards 
because you live with those in whom you 
have entire confidence," said Lord Old'* 
borough, — ^^ but that is what a public 
man,. a minister, cannot do. — " 
. Another reason why 1 should not tike 
to be ai minister, thought Mr. Percy — 
!* I took it for granted, that the Com* 
missioner was entirely in your Lordship's 
confidence/' 

i '* I thought you were too good a phi- 
losopher, to take any thing for granted^ 
Mr. Percy. — Consider, if you please, 
S5. 
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that I mfa in a sittrntion ^bere I tMfH 
have tools, add use them^ as loAg as I c^ 
sndoe then serviceable to tnj purposes. 
-*Sir^ I am not a Miwiionaiy, btit a nfali^ 
ster.-^I must work with ihen, and npdfl 
men, such as I find theiti. I am not h 
chemist, to amdyse And purify thtf ^old. 
I make no objectioti to that alloy, which 
I am told is necessary, and fits it for being 
moulded to my purpose8.-**^-Bat here 
comes the ductile Commissioner/' 

Lord Oldbbrongh beg^n to talk to him 
of the borough, without any mercy for 
his curiosity, and without any attempt to 
eirade tlie various dexterous pushes hi^ 
made, to drscover the buntness which had 
this morning occl^ied his Lordship. Mr. 
Percy was siir|>rfsed, in the course of this 
day, to see the manner in which the Com- 
missioner, a gentfteman well-born, of Ori- 
ginally independent fortune and stattoo, 
humbled and abased himself to a patron^ 
Mr. Falconer had contracted a certain 
cringing servility of manner, whrch com* 
pletiely altered his whole appearance, and 



whf^ qialte iHfetetfteA liiin even frwh 
looking like a gentleman* It wifiki hi!s( 
ptiMifie iitnret to contradict b gve^t ntan, 
^^dl^ to give' hktt toy sort of pahi ; tittd 
hiis i4eb of Xbe defbrehoe dtie td mtlk, and 
^^ the dftnget of losing favof by giting 
<yifi^€e^ Iras *c«rfed so fitr, tlwrt not 6»ly 
hii^ attitude and langnftgei biit his whole 
tnind tsreettied to be new ihodified. He 
Imd not the ftee n«e of his faculties. He 
seemed i^eaiify so to snhtlne amd snbw^ 
his {lowers^ th^ his understanding was 
aiinJh^lated.^-— ^Mp; Percy was astonish- 
ed at the chan'^e in^his cousin ; theCt>m- 
missioner was eqiKilly iSUfprised, rfay, ac- 
tually astonished^ by Mr. Percy's free- 
dom and boldness. — " Good Heavens! 
how can you speak in this manner?" said 
Mr. Falconer, as they were going down 
stairs together, after parting with Lord 
Oldborough. — "And why not? — I have 
nothing to fear or to hope, nothing to 
gain or to lose. — Lord Oldborough can 
give me nothing that I would acgept, but 
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his esteem^ ^anfl that I am sure of never 
Josing/' 

Heigho ! — If I had yoor favor with my 

Xx>rd, what I would make of it ! thpoght 

the Commissioner, as he stepped into his 

chariot. Mr. Percy mounted his horse^ 

.and rode back to his humble home^ glad 

.to have done his friend Lord Oldborough 

.a service, still more glad that he was not 

bound to the minister by any of the 

chains of political dependance.-^Re- 

Joiced to quit TourvtUe papers — state m- 

trigues-r-lists of enemies, — and all thjB 

.necessity . for reserve and management, 

and all the turmoil of ambition. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Count Altenberg arrived at Clermont 
Park^ and as Lprd Oldborough was stil) 
confined by the gout^ Commissjipner Fal- 
coner, to his Lady's infinite satisfaction^ 
^as deputed to. show him every thing 
that was wonth seeing in this p^rt of th^ 
country. Every morning some party 
waA formed by Mrs. Falconer, and sq 
happily arranged, that her Georgiana and 
the Count were necessarily thrown to^ 
gether. The Count rode extremely welU 
Miss Falconers had been taught to rid^ 
in a celebrated riding bouse, and wer^ 
Relighted to, display their equestriai;i 
graces. When they were not disposed 
to ride — the Count had a phaeton, and 
Mrs, Falconer a barouche y and either ii|;i 



the phaeton, or the barouche seat. Miss 
Georgiana Falconer was seated with the 
Count, who, as she discovered, drove 
uncommonly w6ll. 

The Count had expressed a desire to 
see the place where M. de Tourville had 
been shipwrecked, and he really wished 
to be ittitoduced to the Petcy family, df 
whom, from the specimen he had seen in 
AliVed, and fi-om all the hospitiaHty they 
had showfi the distressed mariners (some 
of whom Were his countrymen), he ha:d 
formed a favorable opinion. Half his 
wish was granted, the rest dispersed in 
fempty afir. Mrs. Patconfer with alactity 
arranged a p^'rty for S^erey-Haft, to sborw 
the Count th^ ^eene nf th^ Slnjwr^ck-^ 
** She 'Should be so glad to see it hen^eff, 
tot she was aWent from the country, at 
the time 6( the «aA dis^er ; but the 
Commissfoner, Wh6 ktieW the spot, and 
all tbe circumstandes, better than any 
other pennon, Wduid' ishow them every 
thing— and Sir Rofceit Percy, she was 
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siirey woald think kimsdf imiQh boHdred 
by Count A]ienbel*g'6 Ti«i%mg hii^ pidcie/' 

Count Alt^nbei^g bad sbme oottfusttd 
xecdtection of Mr. AifrtedPehey'shdVing 
toM him, that his father no longer liv^ 
at Percy-Hall ; but this speech of MrSi 
Fidconer's led tiie Count to beliete^ that 
he had misunderi^od What Alfred hbd 
6aid> » ■ 

The pftrty arranged for Percy -HaH 
consisted c^ the Miss Falconers, ihe twD 
Lady Arli&gtoo9> arnd some oth^r young 
people, who werfe at Fitlconer Court.*"** 
It was a finis moraibg, Mrs. Falconer 
was «H swam\y atid sti[iiles> bdth the Miss 
Falccmer^ in bharming hopes^ and cdik^ 
sequefn^Iy in cfaarAii ng ^piirits.-^ 

Percy <*Ha]l was reBiUy It bessu1;iliil place^ 
and Miss Arabelta Fatcpner bow looked 
at it with the pfleiisuire of anticipat^il 
possiesiaiion. Sir Robert Percy w^s ^t aft 
home, he had been oUiged that morning 
to attend on some special business 9 but 
he had left orfets wrth his steward dtid 
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boose-keeper^, to show the party of 

visitors the house and grounds. In go^ 

ing through the apartments,, they came 

to the gallery leading' to the library, 

where they were stopped, by some work* 

men's trestles, on which were lying two 

painted glass windows, one that had been 

taken down, and another^ which was to 

be put in it's stead. Whilst the work^ 

men were moidng the obstacles out of 

the way^ the company, had leisure to ad> 

mire the painted windows. One.of them 

was covered with coats, of arms : the 

other represented the fire at Bercy-Hall^ 

and the portrait of Caroline, assisting the 

eld nurse down the staircase. Thispaintr 

ing immediately fixed Count. Altenberg's 

eye, and Miss Georgiana Falconer, not 

knowing whose portrait. it was, exclaim*^ 

ed, ai^ she looked at the figure of • Ca^ 

roline^ '^Beautiful! — Exquisite! What a 

lovely creature, that is assisting the old 

woman !" 

*5 Yes,'* said Count Altenberg, *«it,ii, 
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-one oF> the finest countenai^ces, I ever 
beheld r . c , 

AH the Ladies eagerly pressed forward 
to look at it. - ' 

: f' Beautiful! — Don't you think it is 
JBomething like Lady Anne Cope?*'*^ 
said Miss Falconer. 

i 'f Oh, dear, no!/' cried Mis? Georgi- 
ana Falconer, '^ it is a great deaLhand- 
isomer thaa any of the Copes ever were, 
or ever will be !" — 

" It has a look of Lady Mary Nes- 
bitt," s2ud one. of the Lady Arling^ 
tons.— r 

" The eyes are so like Lady Co- 
uingsby, who is my delight," said Geor- 
giana, 

. '^ And: it has quite the Arlington 
nose,'! said Mrs. Falconer, glancing her 
eye upon the Lady Arlingtons. Count 
Aitenberg, without moving his eye, re* 
peated, 

''It is the most beautiful face, I ever 
behdd." 
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'' Not B4arly bo bw^tifol lis tke ^^ 
ginal^ Sir," — said the painter. : .. 

*' Thf origVaal ?~Ifl it h cbpy V : 

" A portrait. Sir."— 

•« Obf ft fftuiily pcfltN^ »f oBe bf t)ur 
great, great .grand^iziotMf' Fer^^s^ i 
suppose/' said Miss Geor^iaha^ ^^ dofl« 
m htf yMnb^n !eI iaooj pieffcfe you 
JtfiK^w, according to the taste df tbosd 
:tiiBfa'r-She«ni6l halve ibeen supeHatii^tAy 
lovely." 

'^ M*f4iii4!- £bii the paiiiMr, ^' the 
yoUbg Iftd^ji oi tvltem tins is a ^^ 
trait, is, I hope and believe^ aM 

'' WHetdif^AM wbocM she be f^^ 
for I am sure I don't recollect mntt 
httviag: teea her in all hfiy llfo^nfeVer 
fntt her iaTqwn arty wbeM. i ^ & . ft»y, 
Sicj vrbaoiey it hi 7"^add6d she> t\Uit»^ 
ing ta the artist^ with ^ miidtttre <lf atlbiH^ 
negligence, and real pride. 
J *' Miss Calrdlfwe Peroyi Md'airi/' 

" A daughter of Sir Robert Pertiyu^irf 



the .giBAtldfoan tif lliis koAfee/' said GtAiU 
AlWnVcrg eagerly. 

Oeorgiattm^ answered rdipMyy v^ith tdolos 
of ^aiarm^ ai^ tfeey dtood a liule behiiid 
tbe Cdttnt. 

'* CWji 410, noy Count Alt0i>t)«rgf," 
oftbd Mi-K. Faloortfer^ adyvneitig— ^^^ N<ft 
ii diHigbter of >tlie ^ntlbman of this 
bouse, i 'i k'i Andthe^ ikaiity^ r^kitiMns^ 
but distant rela^imn of the GoftiitiiBA 
iioner'ff>^Ae ibrmet^ly kheW somtelAvilig 6f 
tfaem^ bdt zcit? lH»ew nothftig of iKeiri." 

Thd painter hov^er^ knew a great 
deal^ and se^hved dnxJoili t^ tell all he 
knew: but Mi^ FaiftoBor walk^ on 
imtHedMitely, ^ying^ 

*f This is our i*ay^ li not it f Thi&ietodfc 
to the library^ Where I cbtie say^ we i^aU 
find tbe book which the Cdaiit w6»ted/'«-^ 
The Count heard her not^ for wkfa bis 
eyes fixed on the pictare h^ was liisten* 
itig to tke aeeotint wbidh the painter was 
giving) of the cfctBoastaiicQ itr wcwMi 
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of the fire at Percy-Hall.-^Of the pre*' 
sence of mind and hnmaBity of Miss 
Caroline Percy, who had saved the life 
of the. poor decrepit woman^ who in the 
picture was represented as leaning upon 
her arm. — ^The painter paused, when he 
tame to this part of his story— -" That 

woman, was my mother. Sir," ^He 

went on, and with all the eloquence of 
filial affection and of latitude,, pro^ 
nounced in a few words a panegyric on 
the family, who had been his first, and 
hii^ best benefactors-^— All who heard 
him were touched with his honest 
warmth, except the Miss Falconers^ 
i. "I dare say those Percys were very 
good people in their day," said Miss 
Falconer, *f but their day is over, and 
ho doubt you-li find, in the present pos-^ 
sesspr of the estate. Sir, as good a patron 
at least." 

- The artist took up his pencil without 
making any reply, and went on with 
lx>me heraldic devices he was paintings 
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" I am aiDftzedy how you could see 
any likeness in that face of figure to 
Lady Anne Cope, or Lady Mary Nes- 
bitt, or any of the Arlingtons^" said Miss 
Georgiana Falconer, looking through her 
h^nd at the portrait of Caroline. . k .\ 
" It's the most beautiful thing I ever saw' 
l)ertainly> but there's nothing of an air 
of fashion, and without that,'- . .^ i I 
" Count Altenberg, 1 have found for 
you the very book, I heard you tell the 
Commissioner last, night yx>\x wished sd 
much to see," said Mrs* Falconer. - The 
Count went forward to receive the book, 
and to thank the lady for her polite at- 
tentitin 5 — ^she turned over the leaves, and 
showed him some uncommonly fine prints, 
which he* was bound to admire — and 
whilst he was admiring, Mrs. Falconer 
found a moment to whisper to her daugh- 
ter Greorgiana. 

^ ** Not a word more about the picture 
T-Let it alone, and it is only a picture,^-^ 
dwell upon it, and you make it a' 
reality." 



Mm Qe^r^m?^ h«d qinipkness and 
^ili^y, fM%ieot to fcej the Vfljue qf bor 
upiQtJjer's lfpow|^4g^ of the wor^^j and of 
h»W^\^ natucei bMt ^e l^a4 siMom a«lf- 
Q^jfft ^ofDfaaiiui oftemiffir, t^ m\ta\^ or 
to prqifX ^y H^s. Fs^lconer's^ Mtdrefi$. 
O^ thi;5( 9cca»ion sl^e contented betwif 
wi\i\ ventii^g bc^ fipleap on tht poior 
painter^ whojs;^ cpli^iriDg a94 ^r^perj^ ^ 
Itegaa tff criticise ijinmercifiifUyb-— Mrs. 
FaV:pQ?r» Kow?:ver, earned o& tbe Oounfr 
with her into tl^ libri^ryi 44^ kept hiiki 
tliere, tf\\ tb^ Conwpisttpn^fi who had 
bef;^ deftfij^Qtid in th^ DfKgbhpping vtf age 
by sofn^ ^l^Pltooeeriog hmnfii^ arrived 5 
and th^fi they pursqed their walk toge- 
tbf^ t^n^gl^ the pajk. — Mm Faleoaer 
vs[^ pjgMrticqli^rly delighted wUh the beau* 
^es. of the grounds^ Mi^s Georgiana^ 
reQoy^riqg l^r good humor, waa again 
charming — and all went qm Well ; titt 
^y cfttftf r\e^ the ^asihore, and the 
Cojuit %?fe§d Qofliffisfiipner Falconer* 
<' to sbo!iK kfta t^ pAl^e w^ere the ahip^ 
wreck had happened." — She wai5 pro* 



?Qkedi AaI hiD aAtej^iimi sYumid be wUAik^ 
dcawa: from her, and agfiin by these 
Bepo^.^rri — The J ConMniseioner callied 
to ooe of the boatman, who hacl beea 
orderad.to be in rea^ioefs^ and askei^ 
him, f^> to point out the place, where the 
Butoh v^sd bad been wrecked.^ — ^The 
OMin, ^¥ho >s6^fiied r^her surly, replied, 
^fidhat Jihey ooutd not see the right p}p.G« 
i»d»ef)e they stood, and if'they had a mind 
tAsee i^, they must cossie into the boat^ 

and tow apiece up farther/* 

Now> t>soine of these town bred ladies 
were alaroned' Jtirthe ideia of going to sea, 
and though Miss Georgiaiut was very 
unwilling to be s^ar^ted from the 
County and though her mother encou- 
raged the -young lady to vanquish her 
fears as diuch by precept and as little by 
example as possible, y«t when she wa» to 
be handed int6 the boat, she d^rew back 
in pretty terror, put her bands before her 
face, and protested &he could not venture 
even with Count AUenberg. — After as 
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mxich waste of words, as the disGilssibti 
of such arrangements oo a party of plea- 
rare usually involves^ it was at length 
settled, that only the Commissioner 
should accompany the County that the 
rest of the gentlemen and ladies should 
pursue their walk, and that they idkould 
all meet again at the park gate> T bc^ 
surly, boatman rowed: off, but he soon' 
ceased to be surly, when the Count- 
spoke of the humanity and hospitality^* 
which had been shown to some of hb; 
countrymen by Mr, Pdrcy. ImmediatSy 
the boatman's tongue was loosed;'-^ . 

" Why, ay> Sir> if you bees curous 
about ;Aa/ there gentleman, I can tell your 
a deal about him^ But them as comes 
to see the new man does not covet to 
bear talk of the old master— but never- 
theless^ there's none like him,-!— he gave, 
me and wife that thei^e whit^ cottjage; 
ypnder, half way^ up the bank, where 
you see the soioke rising between the 
treesr-as snug a cottage >t isj . ^ ». . But 
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that is iK> xaratter tb yoti. Sir.— ^Bttt T 
wish ycm had b^VseeitlArA tHe night of 
the stiipwreck; lie and* lilsr sotii?,' God'* 
abwe WasB Wfe,^ and them^— wKererer 
they ape, if they're above ground, I^d^ 
row^out the worst night ever we had,- to 
setmy«eye» on them agifin tiefore I ^le^ 
but for a^ fflwmite.^— -Ay, that night of 
the shipwreck, not a man was wiHhig to 
^o out with . them, or cotild - be got out 
the first turn, bat myself "^. . . 

Upon this tfext l>e spoke at lai^^ge, en- 
tering into> a most* circumstantial and 
difBMehJstory of the shipwreck, rairr- 
gliKg his own praises with those which h6^ 
lieartily bestowed ' upon the Percys of 
the right goodotd brawch. Cortimis-- 
sioner FalcoMt* mean time was not in a 
condition to throw in any thing in fivor 
of Jiisjnew friend Siirilobert Percy; he 
was: taking pincb after pinch of snuffj* 
looking alternately at the water and 'the 
boat, 45itt»g stiffly upright in anxrbus si- 
lence. Althoujo^^n the ' incessant prac- 
tice of suppnessing his own feelfngs, cox- 
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poreal and mental^ from respect or caqk 
plaisance to his superiors in rank and 
station^ yet he presently found it beyond 
the utmost efforts of his courtly phUoso- 
phy9 to endure his qualms of mind and 
body. Interrupting the talkati?e boat* 
man^ he first conjured the orator to mind 
what he was about ; at last^ Mr. Faico* 
ner complaining of growing very sick» 
the Count ga?e up all thoughts of pro^ 
ceeding further, and begged the boat- 
men to put them ashore as soon as they 
could. They landed near the village, 
which it was necessary that they should 
pass through, before they could reach 
the appointed place of meeting. The 
poor Conunissioner, whose stomach was 
still disordered, and whose head was 
giddy, observed that they had yet a long 
walk to take, and proposed sending for 
one of the carriages-^accordingly they 
waited for it at the village inn. The 
Commissioner, after having made a mul* 
titude of apologies to the Count, retired 
to rest himself— Hluring his absence the 
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County who, wherever he was, endea- 
vored to see as much as possible of the 
maBners of the people, began talking to 
the landlord and landlady. — ^Again the 
conversation turned upon the characters 
of the late and the present possessors of 
Percy-Hall ; and the good people, by all 
the anecdotes they told, and still more by 
the affection and warm attachment they 
expressed for the old banished family, 
increased every moment his desire to be 
personally acquainted with those, who 
in . adversity were preferred to persons 
in present power and prosperity .•^-Count 
Altenberg, young as he was, had seen 
enough of the world to fed the full 
value of eulogiums bestowed on those 
who are poor, and who have no means 
of serving in any way the interests of 
their panegyrists* 

When the carriage came, and the 
Commissioner was sufficiently refitted 
for conversation, the Count repeatedly 
expressed his earnest wish to become ac* 
^uainted with that Mn Percy and his 
T2 
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familyi to wliam. his countrymen had) 
hem so mnch obliged^ and of whom he 
imd he. bad this morning heard^so manjr 
interesting anexjdbtes.-^TJie Commis^ 
^f>iiex. bad not been present when the 
Count saw tlie picture of Caroline^ nor 
«tideed,did he water into Mrs, Falconer's 
matrimonial designs for her daughter 
'Georgiana. The. Commisiuoner generally 
s^w.the folly, and despaired of the suo- 
tsess of all. casUe*building but bis own^ 
^nd his castles :in the air were always on 
^ political, plan. So without difficulty 
be immediately replied, that nothdng 
would give him more pleasure^ tban to 
introduce the Count to his relations, the 
©ercys.~-The moment this was men- 
tioned^ however, to Mrs. Falconer, the 
^Commissioner saw^ through the compla*- 
cent countenance, with which she forced 
berseK to listen to ham, that he bad 
made some terrible bhinder, for which 
h$ should have to answer m private. 

Accordingly the first moment tbey 
were alon^ Mrs. Falconer reproache^^ 
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kim with the msh 'promise he had made. 
'' I shall have all tlie difficotty in the 
worlds to put this out of the CoiihtV 
Kettd. i thofught Mr. Fklcon^n that 
ydu had agreed to let those Pefoys 

« So I worfdif I could> my dear; bttt 
how can I^ when Lord Oldborotigh per- 
siirta iin boldiifig theAi rip F^— You must go 
and see *thefti, my dear." 

*' I !" cfried Mrs. Falconer,, with ^ 
look of horror — ^* 1 1 — ^not H ind^d — 
Lord Otdborough holds up only the gen- 
liemen of the family— 'hi^ Lordship ha& 
nothing to do with the ladies, I su^ose^ 
Now, you fcndW visilShg ca^ ^o oft vaist- 
ly well to all eternity, betw^etlk the gen- 
tlemen of a fiunily, without the ladies 
having any sort of intimacy ot Acquaint- 
ance even, — You and Mr. .Percy .... if 
it is necessary for appearttUce* sake with 
Lord Oldborough, may continue upon 
• the old ^ting i but I ebairge you^ Com- 
' misisioner, do not involve me — and what 
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ever happens, don't take Count Alta^ 
berg with you to the Hills." — 

** Why not, my dear ?*' 
. ^* My dear, I have my reasons.— Yo« 
were not in the gallery at Percy-Hall 
this morning, when the Count saw that 
painted glass window ?"— — 

The Commissioner begged an expla- 
nation, but when he had heard all Mrs. 
Falconer's reasons, they did not seem to 
strike him with the force she desired and 
expected.*— 

^^ I will do as you please, my dear,'' said 
he, " and if I can, I will make the Count 
forget my promised introduction to the 
Percys^ but all the time depend upon 
it your fears and your hopes are both 
equally vain. You ladies are apt to take 
it for granted, that men's heads are al- 
ways running on love." 

*^ Young men's heads sometimes are," 
said Mrs. Falconer. 

" Very seldom in these days," said 
the Conunissioner. "And love altoge« 
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th&r, as one should think you might 
know by this time, Mrs. Falconer, — ^a 
sensible woman of the world, as you 
we, — ^but no woman, even the most sen- 
sible, can ever believe it . • . . Love al- 
together has surprisingly little to do, in 
the real management and business of the 
world/' 

'* Surprisingly little," replied Mrs. 
Falconer, placidly. " But seriously, my 
dear, here is an opportunity of making 
an excellent match for Georgiana, if you 
will be so obliging as not to counteract 
me/' 

''I am the last man in the world to 
<)Ounteract you, my dear; but it will 
never do," said Mr, Falconer, " and 
you will only make Georgiana ridiculous^ 
as she has been several times already, 
from the failure of these love-matches. 
— I tell you, Mrs. Falconer, Count 
Altenberg is no more thinking of love 
than I am — ^nor is he a man in the least 
likely to fall in love." 

^^ He is more than half in love with 
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my Georgiana already/' said the mother,. 
" if I have any eyes." 

*/ You have eyes^ aad very fine eye«, 
niy dear» as every body knows^ ^^ M 
one better than myself— -they have bat 
one defect." 

" Defect r 

** They sometimes see more th^u ext 
istjs." 

'^ You would not be so incredulous^ 
Mr. Falconer, if you had seea the xw^ 
ture, with which the Count iistens iet 
Georgiana when she plays on the harp* 
— He is prodigiously fond of music." 

" And of painting too/* saad the Camr 
missioner, " for by your account of the 
matter^ he seemed to be more than half 
in love also with a picture yesterday 
morning." 

" A picture is no very dangerous ri- 
valjj e:^cept in a modem novel,'* replied 
Mrs. Falconer, — " But beware, Commis^ 
sioner — and remember, I undenstand 
these things ; I warn you in time, be-, 
virare of the original of that picture,, and 
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never again talk to me of goiiig to see 
those Percys; for though the girl maty 
be only an unfashioned country beauty, 
uiid Getirgiana ha^ so many polished ad- 
Tantages, yet there is no knowing what 
whim a young man might take into hJs 
head/* 

The Commissioner, though he remain- 
ed completely of his own opinion, that 
Mrs. Falconer's scheme for Georgi- 
an a would never do, disputed the point 
no fiarther, but left the room, promising 
^U she required, for promises cost him 
nothing. To do him justice he recol- 
lected and endeavored to the best of his 
power to keep his promise, for the next 
morning he took his time so well to pro- 
pose a ride to the Hills, just at the mo- 
ment when Lord Oldborougli and the 
Count were deep in conversation ob 
the state of continental politics, thit hiis 
Lordship would not part with him — ^The 
Commissioner paid his visit alone ; and 
Mrs. Falconer gave him credit for 
his address j but scarcely had she con- 
T5 
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gratulated herself, when she was thrown 

again into terror ^The Commissioner 

had suggested to Lord Oldborough the 
propriety and policy of giving, whilst he 

was in the country, ?l populariti/'ball 

His Lordship assented, and Mrs. Fal- 
coner, as usual, was to take the trouble 
off his hands, and to give an entertain- 
ment to his Lordship's friends. — ^Lord 
Oldborough had not yet recovered from 
the gout, and he was glad to accept of 
her offer: his Lordship not being able to 
appear, or to do the honors of the fSte, 
was a sufficient apology for his not giv- 
ing it at Clermont-Park. 

The obsequious Commissioner begged 
to have a list of any friends, whom Lord 
Oldborough particularly wished to have 
invited, but his Lordship, with a look of 
absence replied, that he left all that entire- 
ly to Mrs. Falconer ; however, the very 
evening of the day on which the Com- 
missioner paid his visit alone at the Hills, 
Ijord Oldborpugh put into his hands a list 
of the friends whom he wished should be 
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iiivited to the ball, and at the head of his 
list were the Percys. 

" The Percys ! the very people I first 
thought of^" said Mr. Falconer, com- 
manding his countenance carefuUy**- 
'^ but I fear we cannot hope to have them, 
they are at such a distance, and they have 
no carriage." 

'' Any of my carriages, all of them, 
shall be at their command," said Lord 
Oldborough. 

He rang instantly, and gave orders ac- 
cordingly. 

The Commissioner reported this to 
Mrs. Falconer, observing, that he had 
gone to the very brink of offending Lord 
Oldborough to oblige her, as he knew> 
by his Lordship's look and tone of voice; 
and that nothing now could be done, but 
to visit the Percys, and as soon as possi- 
ble, and to send them a card of invita- 
tion for the ball. 

*' And, my dear, whatever you do, 
I am sure will be done with a good grace," 
added the Commissioner, observing that 
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bis Lady looked excessiYely discimifil}' 
cd. 

*• Very well. Commissioner^ yo» will 
hme your daughter upon yosr himds^ 
that's all.'^ 

*< I should be aa sorry for tbat/ my 
)ofe> aa you could be; but what ean be 
done ? — We must not lose the sttbstauoe^ 
in rohning after the sfaad^nr.-^Lord Old- 
boBctogh might turn short round ufKMi 
us."— 

^^ Not the least likdy upon such a tri- 
fling occasion as this, where no polities 
are in question. What can Mrst orMiss 
Percy's being or not being at tbis ball 
signify to Locd Oldborougb-^aman^wfao 
never in his life thought of baits, or cared 
any thing about women, aud these aire 
women whom he has never seen. — ^What 
interest can it possibly be of Lord Old- 
borough's ?" 

" I cannot tell you, ray deac — I doa't 
see any immediate interest— »-Bnt there's 
an old private friendship in the case* — 
Some way or other, I declare t cannot 
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tell you bow tbftt oM doiDsin Percy ol 
mine has contrived to g6t nearer to Lord 
Oklborougti than any one living evel 
oonld do— nearer to bis heart/* 

" Heart !— Private friendship I" — ^re- 
ptated Mrs. Falcfoher, with a tone of in- 
efiiEible contempt. ^* Well^ I only wi«b 
you bad said nothing abcmt the matter 
to^ Lord Oldborough, I coald hiiire n^a^ 
nafed it myself.— Was there etet sudh 
want of address ! — When you saw the ¥m^ 
cys at the head of the list, was that a 
thne to say any thing about your fearfe of 
theSr not iteming ?-»--Do you think Lord 
Oldboroogh could not translate fears into 
hopes? — ^Then to mention* theii^ having 
HO' carriages ! — when, if you had kept 
your own cou^el, that would h^ve hem, 
our sufficient excuse at )a0t. — ^They muist 
have refused ; nothing need have been 
said about it till the night of the ball. — 
And I would lay my life. Lord Oldborough 
would never, in the mean time, hav^ 
thought of it, or of them. — But so silly ! 
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to object in that wity, when you knovr 
that the ilightest contradiction wakens 
Lord Oldborough's will ; and then indeed 
you might as well talk to his own Jupiter 
tonans. — If bis Lordship had set a beg- 
gar-woman's name at the head of hislist^ 
and you had objected that she had no 
carriage^ he would directly have answer- 
ed — ' she shall have mine/-*— Bless me !«-<- 
It's wonderful that people can pique 
themselves on address^ and have so little 
knowledge of character/' 

<^ My dear^" said the Commissioner^ 
^' if you reproach me from this time till to 
morrow^ the end of the matter will be, 
that you must go and see the Percys." — 
•* I say, Mrs. Falconer," added he, as- 
suming a peremptory tone, for which be 
had acquired a taste from Lord Oldbo- 
rougb, but had seldom courage or oppor- 
tunity to indulge in it, — ** I say, Mrs. 
Falconer, the thing must be done." — He 
rang the bell in a gloriously authoritative 
manner, and ordered the carriage. 
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A visit paid thus upon compulsion 
was not likely to be very agreeable, but 
the complaints against the roads — the 
dreadful distance, and the horrid necessi- 
ty of being civil, need not be recorded'. 
Miss Falconers exclaimed, when they at 
last came to the Hills, — ^' La ! I did not 
think it was so tolerable a place ! — Miss 
Georgiana hoped that they should, at 
least, see Miss Caroline Percy — she own- 
ed she was curious to see that beautiful 
original, of whom the painter at Percy- 
Hall, and her brother Buckhurst, had 
said so much.*' 

Mrs. Percy and Rosiamond only were 
at home. Caroline had taken a walk with 
her father to a considerable distance. 

Mrs. Falconer, who had, by this time, 
completely recovered her self-command, 
presented herself with such smiling grace, 
and expressed, in such a tone of cordi- 
ality, her earnest desire, now that she had 
been so happy as to get into the country, 
to enjoy the society of her friends and re- 
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lations^ that Rosamond was quite charm- 
ed into a belief of at least half of what 
she 5aid.-H-.Rosamohd was willing to at^ 
tribote all that hiad appeared, ^articuhir- 
fy of late, ii^ eont^adictibn of this lady's 
present professions, to some political mo* 
tives of Commissioner Falconer, whom 
she disliked ifor his conduct to Buckhurst, 
imd whom she wa& completely willing to 
gi^e np, as a wbrldl^-nvinded courtier.— 
But whilst the mariners of the mottier 
operated thus with Rosamond in favor 
of her moral character, even Rostfmond^s 
easy faith, and sanguine benevolence, 
%ould not see or hear awy thing^from the 
daughters, that confirmed IVlrsi Falconer's 
flattering speeches ; they sat in langbid 
silence, looking upon the animate and 
inanimfate Objects in the room with the 
same air of supercilibusliMlessness. They 
could not speak so as to be heard, they 
could not really understand any thin^ 
that Rosamond said to them ; they seem^ 
cd as if their bodies had been brought in- 
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to the room by mistake^ and thdr souls 
left behind them.; not that they were in 
the least timid^ or abashed; no, th^ 
^e^ed fully satisfied with their own in- 
anity^ and preud to shoi¥^ thattb«y had 
absolutely no ideets in commop ins^th those» 
into whose company th^ had been (htfs 
nnfiM'tttnately compelled. Once or twice 
Ihey turned iheir heads witi^ sQme sigti^ 
ofvivacity^ when the door dpened^ arid 
when they expected to see Miss Caroline 
Percy enter : but though the visit ;was 
protracted^ in hopes of her ref urb^ yet at 
last they were obliged to depart it^lthout 
having th^r curiosity satisfied. 

Mrs. l^coner's ^r^ df riValsl;i^ip for 
her Georgiana were not diminished by 
this visit By those of the family whom 
she saw this day, she^ judged of Caro<- 
Hne> whom she bad not seen; and she 
had tact su:fficie»t to apprehend, . tliat 
the conversation and manners of Mrs. 
Pfercy and of RoBamond were suclv as 
™ight^ perhaps^, please a welKbred and 
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well-informed foreigner, better^ eveoj 
than the fisushionable tone and air of 
the day, of which he had not beea 
long enough in England to apprecis^t? 
the conventional value. Still Mrs. Fal- 
coner had a lingering hope, that some 
difficulties about dress, or some happy 
cold, might prevent these dangerous 
Percys from accepting the invitation to 
the ball. — ^When their answers to her 
card came, she gave one hasty glance 
at it 

<* Will do themselves the honor" 

•* My dear, you are alarming your- 
self unnecessarily,'' cried the Commis- 
sioner, who pitied the distress visible, at 
least to his eyes, in her countenance, 
or who feafed, perhaps, a renewal of re- 
proaches for his own want of address — 
** Quite unnecessarily, believe me — ^I 
have had a great deal of conversation 
with Count Altenberg since I spoke of 
him to you last, and I am confirmed ia 
my opinion, that he merely feels the 
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curiosity natural to an enlightened tra- 
veller^ to become acquainted with Mr. 
Percy, a man, who has been described 
to him as a person of abilities. — ^And be 
wants to thank him in the name of his 
countrymen, who were! assisted, you 
know I told you, by the Percys, at the 
time of the shipwreck. — ^You will see^ 
my dear, that the ladies of the family^ 
will be nothing to him.*' 

Mrs. Falconer sighed, and bit her 
lips* 

** In half an hour's conversation, I 
would engage to find out the ruling pas- 
sion of any man, young or old. — Now, 
remember I tell you, Mrs. Falconer, 
Count Altenberg's ruling passion is am* 
bition.'* 

** Ruling passion,'' repeated Mrs. 
Falconer — One of your book- words, and 
book-notions, that are always misleading 
you in practice.-^Ruling passion. Me- 
taphysical nonsense! As if men were 
such consistent creatures, as to be ruled 
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legiilfitfly by one passion^when often 
AiA diSeretkt piaasions :pall a man^ even 
biefere your faice, ten.diilereikt ways^ and 
one cannot tell one hour what will be^ 
tkeTuImg paask)n of the oext_TeH me 
the r^igniiig fashion, and I wiH telLyou 
the Fultng ^asinon«--*iiiickiljr/' conti- 
^xmed Mrs. Falcdner^ after A pause of 
.i|eep consideration-^'^ €reoifgiaoa is v«y 
fashionable — oile of the most fashionable 
y^ung w6men ia England^, ia the Count 
might have seen when he was in Londdn- 
... But thei», oh th^ oth^ hand, whe- 
ther he is judge enough of English man- 
ners . . .. . Georgiana must be well 
dressed . . ^a\id I know the Cooiit's taste 
in dress ; I hjave made myself mistress of 
that — Commissioner, I must trouble you 
. for sohie money." 

'f Mrs. Falconer> I have no money-w 
And if I had/' said the Gboimissfoner,. 
who alwa3rs lost his temper when that 
subject was touched upon—** If 1 had,. 
I would not giv« it yo& to throw awajf 
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fipon such a losing game ... a nonsen* 
sical speculation I^Oeorgiana has not' 
the least ohaiicey tior has /any other 
English woman^ were she as handsome 
as Venus and dressed in bank notes 
-4^Whyy Mr8«. Falconer^ since you 
put me in a paissioo, I, must tdi you a 
secrit/^ 

But checki^ himself^ Mpr Falconer^ 
stood for anu>me»t silent, and went o^n 
with f^ £!ouiit AUenberg has made up his 
quarrel with the hereditary Prifice, and 
Lhaye it Jrom. undoubted authority, that' 
h^, is. to be the Prince's prime minister^ 
when be comes to the throne; and the ^ 
present l^oncft ycm know^ as Cunning- 
ham says, is so infirm and asthmatic, 
that he. may be- carried off at any mo-. 
«h6nt/W-4 - . 

^^ . Very wejl . • . , very- Ukely .... I 
am glad of it/' 'said Mrs, Faleener — 
** Bui whece's the seoret^"- 

^^ IVro: thought better of thai^, and I 
<:annot tell it to you— —But this much 
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I tell yoa positively^ Mrs. Fatconer^ 
that you will lose yoUr labor^ if y6ti 
speculate upou the Count for Oeorgi* 
ana. 

^^ Is he married? — Answer me that 
question, and I will ask- no more-^And 
that I have a right to ask." 

** No — not married — ^But I can tell no 

more, Ooly let me beg, that you will 

just put all love notions out of Georgi- 
ana's bead and your own, 6r you'll make 
the girl ridiculous, and expose yourself, 
my dean But, on the other hand, let 
there be no deficiency of attention to 
the Count, for all our civilities to him 
will pay a hundred f<dd, and, perhaps, 
sooner than you expect~for h^ may be 
prime minister and prime favorite at Cun- 
ningham's court in a months and of 
course will have it in his Jiower to for- 
ward Cunningham's interests* — ^That is 
what I look to, Mrs. Falconer, for I am 
long-sighted in my views> as you will 
find." 
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" Well ! time will show— I am glad 
you tell me positively he is not married/' 
concluded Mrs, Falconer—" As to the 
rest, we shall see.'* 
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